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inber Company, Barberton, Ohio 


Want an all-star “cast” for your production? 


One of the newer methods of producing hollow vinyl moldings is by rotational 
casting. This involves placing a measured amount of plastisol in a mold which 
is then rotated in two planes. As the mold is rotated, the plastisol is evenly 


distributed, then gelled, fused, cooled and ready to be removed in its final form 
all in a matter of minutes. 


A major factor in the success of rotational casting is the formulation of the 
plastisol. It must not only provide the end properties desired, but must have 
exactly the right viscosity. And that’s the main reason why a leading toy 
manufacturer uses PLiovic AO in the compound for his lifelike dolls. PLiovic 
AO helps importantly to maintain the fluidity needed during the early stages 
of molding to assure complete, uniform distribution of the charge. 


There are other advantages to Puiovic AO, too. It is fully com- 
patible with other materials used. It lowers the fusion 
temperature. And it improves hot tear strength for safe 

mold release. Why not see what you can gain from cast- 

ing your lot in production with PLiovic AO? For full 

details on this and the other members of the PLIovic 

family, just write to Goodyear, Chemical Division, 


Dept. L-9415, Akron 16, Ohio. -h aire 
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THIS WW E E K December 14, 1957 


WHAT HAPPENS NEXT TO BUDGET? While revenues drop, Congress 


will seek to boost spending above Administration estimates for fiscal 1959 


SUBWAY STRIKE RAISES OLD ISSUE. New York’s transit troubles stem from 


the rivalry of craft and industrial unions. 


READYING MIAMI BEACH SWANK, 1958 MODEL. New oceanfront 


hotels outdo last year’s luxe by $2.5-million each—but can dizzy climb go on? 


TROUBLE ERUPTS IN INDONESIA. Seizure of Dutch holdings reflects in- 


creased Communist threat in a vital area of Southeast Asia. . 


IT’S A HARDGOODS SLUMP ...SO FAR. 


hurting more than soft. 


MISSILE DELAY. ae holds back preteen: order for both the Thor and 
Jupiter IRBM’s . 


NOW COME THE POST MORTEMS. The lessons and question marks of Van- 
guard’s flop 


THE SLIDE GAINS SPEED. SEC-Commerce survey indicates oe aati 


will drop 5% from the present quarter to first-quarter 1958. 


The figures show hardgoods 


IN BUSINESS. News about Canadian Javelin-Ward industries merger talk, 
cost cutting, atom merchant ship, Chevy’s gains on Ford, bank merger move.... 





In Business Abroad. . 
Argentina: No Oil Help Wanted. jeauetinn ie to a national monopoly 


New Entry in Auto Field. Japan hopes to crack U.S. small-car market. . 


Breathing New Life Into Case. How a dynamic German is revitalizing a conserva- 
tive old U. S. farm equipment maker. . 

Bet With a Multiple Payoff. Hewlett-Packard Co., colin in on electronic pioneer- 
ing, spreads rewards among employees , sate avin 


Red Formula Produces Technical “Supermen.” The engineer coming out of Russian 
universities is thoroughly—but narrowly—trained 
It Looks Like a Slimmer Yuletide for stockholders. . . 


ls Consumer Credit Shaky? Bankers and finance companies » enily share the ABA’s 
alarm over the installment credit situation 

Wall St. Talks 

Northern Directors Get Report on Rail Merger. Directors of Great Northern ond 
Northern Pacific study experts’ report on benefits of merging them and their satellites 


In Washington. News about transfer of federal functions to states, rail-truck com- 
petition, REA co-op, iron ore freight rates 


The Boom in Shooting Preserves reflects dwindling public game supply 

AFL-CIO Braces for Grim Year. But leaders see expulsion of Teamsters and others 
putting it in fighting trim for troubles ahead 

In Labor .. 


In Management. RAND 


Corp. spinoff . 


News about mergers, sale of Philadelphia newspaper, 


The Stores Say It With Lights. It eats up cash, but gives stores a personality (cover 
Getting Final Word on Color. 
it’s too late. 


Carpet maker goes direct to housewife—before 


In heitetinn 


Each Stock Group Has Its Own Movement. 
In the Markets 


Some issues behave unlike the pack. . 


What to Do Until Santa Comes. Ideal Toy Corp. will make plastic housewares... . 


Patent Fight Flaws Oxygen Steel. Jones & Laughlin adopts process, but some hold 
off till courts settle McLouth claim. .. ; 


Cool Cooking. A magnetic stove heats the pan, not the stove. . 
Booster Team Starts to Score. Pittsburgh is promoting new and existing industry. 


BUSINESS WEEK is published weekly by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., of 99 N. 
Broadway, Albany 1, N. Y. Entered as second class matter Dec. 4, 1936 at the Post 
Office ot Albany, N. Y. under ect of Mar. 3, 1879. Subscriptions $6 ao yeor in U. S$. A 
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1952 1953 1954 es = ae 

1946 Year Month Week § Latest 

Average Ago Ago Ago Week 


BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... . . 91.6 1536 140.2 1380 *137.3 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot (thous. of tons) 1,281 2,522 1,990 +1,831 1,777 
Automobiles and trucks 62,880 202,290 167,880 142,242 170,954 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk daily av. in thous.)........ $17,083 $68,961 $54,400 $55,868 $49,501 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours) 4,238 12,047 11,914 11,613 12,315 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbis.)..................... 4,751 7,353 6,796 6,829 6,850 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons) 1,745 1,823 1,637 +1,580 1,618 
Paperboard (tons) —_ 167,269 275,418 287,763 269,285 258,322 


TRADE 


Carloadings: miscellaneous and I.c.l. (daily av., thous. of cars) 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars) 

Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted) 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 354.6 389.1 391.1 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 — 100) 84.9 84.2 84.4 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 83.2 85.0 85.4 
Print cloth (spot and nearby, yd.)................ 17.4¢ 17.8¢ 17.8< 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 — 100) 181.7 181.7 181.7 
Scrap steel composite (iron Age, ton) $33.00 $32.00 $32.00 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.)...... 0... cece eee eens 26.900¢  26.575¢  26.735¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... ; $2.18 $2.21 $2.21 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, lb.)........... 34.12¢ 34.71¢ 34.91¢ 
Se Gy WE, (UM. adas Fours éadehedesue eens webeecebeskuhevin $1.90 $1.89 $1.85 


FINANCE 


500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10) 40.04 41.50 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 5.10% 5.10% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 4% % t3%4% % 


BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 


Demond deposits adjusted, reporting member banks ++45,820 56,745 54,800 155,464 55,389 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks +t71,916 86,171 86,277 86,072 86,858 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks +*9,299 30,480 31,751 +31,527 31,585 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks +t49,879 25,820 24,959 25,010 25,619 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 26,165 25,225 25,325 25,387 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK aan rs = Month 


Avercge Ago Ago 
Employment (in millions) 55.2 65.1 66.0 64.9 
Unemployment (in millions) 2.3 2.6 2.5 3.2 
Average weekly earnings in manufacturing $43.82 $82.22 $82.56 $82.32 
Housing starts (in thousands). . 55.9 77.4 95.0 78.0 
$8,541 $16,212 $16,714 $16,619 
$9.8 $23.3 $24.4 $24.2 
$5.5 $12.7 $12.8 $12.8 


* Preliminary, week ended December 7, 1957. tt Estimate. 8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
+ Revised. ** Ten designated markets, middling |} in. 


THE PICTURES—American Automobile—72 (top); Peter Anderson—62, 63 (bot.); John Bryson—119 (bot. It.); J. |. Case Co.—101, 103; Grant 
Compton—124, 176, 177, 178; General Electric Co.—121; Clyde Hare—1!32; Harris & Ewing—39 (cen.); 1.N.P.—39 (It.), 74; Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp.—186; Herb Kratovil—cover, 118, 119 (top It.), 125, 164, 165; Archie Lieberman—119 (bot. rt.); McGraw-Hill World News—63 
(top); Olin Mathieson—167; Lynn Pelham—42, 43; Rich‘s Department Store—119 (top rt.); Joan Sydlow—4!, 61; Tuttle & Kift, Inc.—190; 
Hamilton Wright—72 (bot.); U.P.—44, 45, 48 (cen.); W.W.—39 (rt.), 48 (it. & rt.) 
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HOW BELL SYSTEM PRIVATE LINE COMMUNICATIONS SERVE INDUSTRY 


‘“Walk-away”’ feature delivers messages automatically 
over Bell System teletypewriter service 


Here’s the way to handle private line teletype- 
writer communications with a minimum of attention 
by your people—use Bell System equipment that 
starts and transmits your message automatically. 


A typist, for example, like the girl you see above, 
punches the messages on paper tape, puts it in the 
teletypewriter transmitter, and walks away. Now 
she can perform other duties! The equipment does 
the rest, automatically. It starts the transmitter, 
turns on the distant receiver, and sends the messages. 


Then the distant points automatically send any 
messages they may have when the time comes. 


Over 100 firms, representing a cross-section of 
American industry, are now benefiting from tele- 
typewriter service with the “walk-away” feature. 


* * * * 


A Telephone Company representative will be glad 
to give you more information about this automatic 
feature. Call your Bell Telephone business office. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM A 


PRIVATE LINE TELEPHONE * PRIVATE LINE TELETYPEWRITER * DATA TRANSMISSION SYSTEMS 
CHANNELS FOR: REMOTE METERING AND CONTROL * TELEPHOTOGRAPH * CLOSED CIRCUIT TV 





GAS .0. 


*Original Idea! 





You Can 
Count On... 
to Pay Off! 


It’s the *Original Equipment idea . . . which simply 
means that, when you’re figuring on electrical or 
mechanical counters in any new product, it pays to 
design them in, when you begin. 


For then Veeder-Root quite likely can save you time and Series 1205 — 
money by adapting or modifying a standard counter to Reset Magnetic Counter 
your needs, instead of a special which you might specify on 


your own. This solves the counter problem . . . and saves 

you time in engineering, purchasing and assembly. Ev OUL, 
What’s more, you give your product new sales-advantages: 

Direct-reading digits, instead of hard-to-read dials and 

verniers . . . instant remote indication if needed . . . OV, 
up-to-the-minute performance records that serve 

as a basis for production-Countrol, and as proof 

of your performance guarantee. So don’t let 


counters take a back seat in your new-product Ve e& d e r = 4 © | ot 


plans. Design them in, when you begin... INCORPORATED 
it pays in many ways. Do you have the 


, Hartford, Conn. « Greenville, S.C. « Chicago « New York 
newest Veeder-Root Catalog? Write 


Los Angeles «* San Francisco * Montreal 
Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 


guouue 


Series 1380 
Box-Type Counter (Ratchet, 4-bank Counter for 
Revolution, or Geared) Radio Tr ission Eaui 360-degree Bearing Counter 
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Low Figure? 


Dear Sir: 

Congratulations are due the Behr- 
Manning Co. for having the courage 
to take on such consumer market 
pros as Minnesota Mining, and 
Permacel in the cellophane tape 
field [BW—Oct.12°57,p120]. 

But, where did you get your fig- 
ure, “an estimated $70-million mar- 
ket”? Potentials figures are com- 
monly cited, currently, at closer to 
$90-million, and, from evidence at 
our disposal, we believe this figure, 
even, to be pitifully low. 

GEORGE E, PETERSON 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
THE INSTITUTE OF CONSULTING 

MARKETING ENGINEERS, INC. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


¢ The $70-million estimate is ad- 
mittedly a conservative one. But 
any such figure is naturally subject 
to wide variations, depending a 
great deal on individual interpreta- 
tion. 


No Stumbling Block 


Dear Sir: 
I have read with great interest 
the article on the South, the Negro, 
and business, Despite Tension, the 
South Keeps on Gaining, |BW— 
Oct.26°57,p98 | It represents 
objective reporting at its best. 
The South continues to be the 
greatest field of economic opportu- 
nity in our country. The so-called 
“race issue” is receiving a lot more 
attention throughout the rest of the 
country and from Southern extrem- 
ists than from Southern business 
leaders. Like Ol’ Man River, the 
South’s economic growth and de- 
velopment just keep rolling along— 
race issue Or no race issue... 
ELLIs ARNALL 
ARNALL, GOLDEN & GREGORY 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Too Many Cooks 


Dear Sir: 

Your article Reds See Goal: In 
Reach [BW—Nov.9°57,p28] should 
make this nation sit up and do some 
looking. It is amazing to find that 
a people who 40 years ago could 
not even read are making such 
headway in a scientific race against 
a nation such as ours. The one 
outstanding fact in this seems to be 
that our country makes best head- 
way when we too are virtually oper- 
ating under a dictatorship such as 
happens to us only in times of war. 
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TANNERS CREEK 9106 Btu/kwhr 
indiana & Michigan Electric Co. on the American Gas and Electric System 
Three B&W Pressure-Fired Radiant Reheat Boilers 


KANAWHA RIVER 9115 Btu/kwhr 
Appalachian Electric Power Co. on the American Gas and Electric System 
Two B&W Pressure-Fired Radiant Reheat Boilers 
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KYGER CREEK 9176 Btu/kwhr 
Ohio Valley Electric Corporation} 
Five BAW Pressure-Fired Open-Poss Reheat Boilers 





MOST EFFICIENT 
HEAT RATES 
IN THE POWER INDUSTRY 
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MUSKINGUM RIVER 9176 Btu/kwhr 
Ohio Power Co. on the American Gas and Electric System 


Two B&W Pressure-Fired Open-Pass Reheat Boilers 


CLIFTY CREEK 9200 Btu/kwhr 
Indiana-Kentucky Electric Corporation t 
Six B&W Pressure-Fired Open-Pass Reheat Boilers 


JOHN SEViOn 9221 Btu/kwhr 
Tennessee Valley Authority 








ST. CLAIR 9200 Btu/kwhr 
Detroit Edison Co. 
Four B&W Radiant Reheat Boilers 


: RIVER ROUGE 9210 Btu/ ewe 


Detroit Edison Co. 
One B&W Radiant Reheat Boiler 


SHAWVILLE 9241 Btu /kwhr 


Pennsylvania Electric Co. 
Two B&W Radiant Reheat Boilers 
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BAY SHORE 9282 Btu/kwhr 


Toledo Edison Company 
One B&W Radiant Reheat Boiler 
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BaW Engineering Developments Pay Off 
in Power Plant Efficiency 
Nine Out of Nation’s Top Ten Have BaW Boilers 


Here are the ten most efficient power plants in 
the United States in 1956 as reported by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. Their achievement re- 
flects the signal success of the power industry in 
keeping electricity America’s best bargain despite 
rising fuel and other costs. 


A major investment in engineering research and 
development has made possible these great strides 
in power plant efficiency. Six years ago only two 
plants operated under 10,000 Btu per net kwhr. 
In 1956 there were no less than 47. In addition a 
great many new units incorporated in older plants 
are now operating at these high efficiencies. It is 
significant that nine out of the nation’s top ten 


t Ohio Valley Electric Corporation and its subsidiary, 
Indiana-Kentucky Electric Corporation, sponsored by these companies: 
Appalachian Electric Power Company* ¢ The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company 
Columbus and Southern Ohio Electric Company « The Dayton Power and Light 
Company ¢ Indiana & Michigan Electric Company* « Kentucky Utilities Com- 
pany « Louisville Gas and Electric Company * Monongahela Power Company** 
Ohio Edison Company * Ohio Power Company* ¢ Pennsylvania Power Com- 
pany*** « The Potomac Edison Company** ¢ Southern Indiana Gas and 
Electric Company * The Toledo Edison Company * West Penn Power Company** 
* Subsidiary of American Gas and Electric Co. ** Subsidiary of The West Penn 
Electric Co. *** Subsidiary of Ohio Edison Co. 


plants in terms of efficiency are equipped with 
B&W boilers. 

B&W’s role in this vital industry has been a cru- 
cial one, covering nearly a century of boiler en- 
gineering, design and fabrication. Today, millions 
of dollars are being invested in major B&W en- 
gineering developments—such as the Universal 
Pressure Boiler, utilization of low grade fuels, basic 
metallurgical research for high temperatures, and 
nuclear energy—all to help America’s utilities 
continue to supply abundant, economical, reliable 
electricity. The Babcock & Wilcox Company, 
Boiler Division, 161 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y. 
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DIVISION 





What's new on the 











Self-clearing hopper cars—shown here loading iron ore from a Great 
Lakes ore boat—form the biggest category of new equipment. 








ork Central 


15,000 new freight cars 
help meet growing shipper needs 


...move your freight faster 


The equipment you see here is part of 
more than 15,000 new freight cars ordered 
or received by the Central during 1956-57! 


To date, 11,244 of them have been put 
into service. These cars, representing an 
investment of over $150 million, will roll 
night and day to help keep your freight 
moving faster. 


The new rolling stock will help provide 
a rotating reserve of empty cars—ready 
to move whenever you’re ready to ship. 
And in time of national emergency, they 
would be available for the tremendous 
job that has always fallen to the rail- 
roads. America has learned through three 
wars that there is no substitute for de- 
pendable, all-weather rail transportation. 


Topping the Central’s order are 5,500 
hopper cars to carry vital coal and iron 
ore! Another 4,500 hoppers will go to the 
railroad’s Pittsburgh & Lake Erie affiliate. 
There will be 3000 new boxcars . . . 1050 
refrigerator cars . . . 150 Flexi-Van flatcars 
—in all, 13 different types of equipment. 


The Central is adding 86 diesels to its 
fleet, too. These alone will cost more than 
$16 million! 


This extensive equipment purchase is 
just one example of the hard cash that 
backs up our firm faith in the Central. 
Big things are happening all over this 
progressive railroad. Ask our freight sales- 
man to explain how each of these innova- 
tions makes for better service than ever 
—at no extra charge to you. 


500 new automobile cars with 15-foot 
double doors are already in service. 


50 mechanical refrigerator cars and 1000 
standard “reefers” have been purchased. 


500 new gondola cars will go to the 
Central’s Pittsburgh & Lake Erie affiliate. 


Route of the “Early Birds’’—Fast Freight Service, 


New York Central Railroad 














your echemieal dollar 
buys’... 
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You buy the services of a team of specialists. 
Each is differently concerned with making 
Mathieson chemicals most useful in your pro- 
duction. The traffic man devising the most 
advantageous shipping; the product manager 
coordinating production and shipments; sales 
service planners balancing your orders with 
inventory control; technicians who consult on 


chemical handling—all of these and more are 


on your team. 





MORE y 


Olin Mathieson 


MATHIESON CHEMICALS 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION - 


A 
4 


Dependability of supply is another bonus from 
Olin Mathieson. Multi-plant production—six 
for caustic soda, five for ammonia, etc.—plus 
complete flexibility of transportation includ- 
ing water and truck are your assurances of 


delivery. 
Call an Olin Mathieson representative now. 


He will gladly explain the extra values you 


can buy with your chemical dollar. 


BALTIMORE 3, 






MD. 


Ammonia + Bicarbonate of Soda « Carbon Dioxide » Caustic Potash » Caustic Soda + Chlorine + Ethylene Diamine + Formaldehyde 
Hexamine + Hydrazine and Derivatives » Hypochlorite Products » Methanol + Muriatic Acid + Nitrate of Soda + Nitric Acid 
Polyamines - Soda Ash + Sodium Chlorite Products + Sodium Methylate + Sulfate of Alumina 













» Sulfur (Processed) + Sulfuric Acid 
5400 










































Here’s a timely answer to the need for reducing 
labor costs — 4 single cleaning unit that completely 
mechanizes scrubbing. A Combination Scrubber- 
Vac applies the cleanser, scrubs, flushes if required, 
and picks up (damp-dries the floor) — all in one 
operation! Maintenance men like the convenience 
of working with this single unit... the thorough- 
ness with which it cleans...and the features that 
make the machine simple to operate. It’s self- 
propelled, and has a positive clutch. There are no 
switches to set for fast or slow — slight pressure of 
the hand on clutch lever adjusts speed to desired 
rate. The powerful vac performs quietly. 


Finnell’s 213P Scrubber-Vac at left, an electric unit for 
heavy duty scrubbing of large-area floors, has a 26-inch 
brush spread. Cleans up to 8,750 sq. ft. per hour (and 
more in some cases), depending upon condition of the 
floors, congestion, et cetera. 
(The machine can be leased 
or purchased.) Finnell makes 
Level Wind ang @ full range of sizes, and gaso- 
Powder Dispenser /#e@ Or propane powered as 
are accessories Well as electric models. From 
this complete line, you can 
sf choose the size and model 
that’s exactly right for your 
job (no need to over-buy or 
under-buy). It’s also good to 
know that 4 Finnell Floor 
Specialist and Engineer is 
nearby to help train your 
maintenance operators in the 
proper use of the machine and 
to make periodic check-ups. 
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For demonstration, consulta- 
tion, or literature, phone or 
write nearest Finnell Branch 
or Finnel! System, Inc., 3812 
East St., Elkhart, Ind. Branch 
Offices in all principal cities of 
the United States and Canada. 


IN ALL 
Originators of PRINCIPAL 
Power Scrubbing and Polishing THachines CITIES 


FINMNELL SYSTEM, INC. BRANCHES 
| FINNELL | 








At such times our efforts and even 
private lives are regulated and we 
get things done. In between times 
we suffer from too many cooks. 
As a perfect illustration refer to 
Leader in the Move to Missiles 
[BW—Nov.9'57,p45], an article on 
Martin Co., wherein a Martin offi- 
cial states: “It’s easy to say the Air 
Force wants such and such. But 
who in the Air Force? The Secre- 
tary? The Office of Air Research, 
SAC, Wright Field? Before you’ve 
sold a project you have to sell it 
to a dozen branches of the one serv- 
ice—and they don’t all want the 
same thing.” .. . 

J. E. CooLipGE 
JOHN E. COOLIDGE CO. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Excellent Report 


Dear Sir: 

Congratulations on your excellent 
resume of the conditions involved 
in the Frey report on advertising 
agency compensation... 

JoHN J. O’ROURKE 
JOHN O'ROURKE ADVERTISING 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


In Defense of Omaha 


Dear Sir: 
I am continually confounded .. . 
and irritated . . . by palpable in- 


accuracies in national business mag- 
azines that have gained acceptance 
as authoritative. 

In Downtown Loads Its Heavy 
Guns [BW—Nov.23’57,p71] ap- 
pears this statement: “Cities such 
as Omaha, Louisville, Jacksonville, 
Atlanta, have yet to feel the impact 
of any major shopping center.” 

Being an Omahan and having 
visited only this summer the really 
beautiful center at 42nd & Center 
Streets (which, I believe, is at least 
two years or more in existence), 
I wonder what proportions are nec- 
essary to qualify as a “major” shop- 
ping center... . 

It is not a matter of local pride. 
It is a matter of slovenly reporting 
and inept generalizing. 

H. R. MARSHALL 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


¢ You're right. By most definitions 
the Omaha center qualifies as a 
major one. 





Letters should be addressed 
to Readers Report Editor, 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Johnson, here, is a top-flight production 
man. Yet, till recently, much of his ability 
was wasted. With daily crises in the plant, 
he seldom had a chance to think about big 
things—competitive position, new products, 
plant expansion. Time for these was stolen 
from his family, his vacation, his sleep. 

Overworked and uneasy, Johnson started 
fighting for a modern management control 
system. The front office thumbed him down 
— too expensive and unwieldy for this small 
but growing company. Until one of the 
directors happened to describe Keysort 
punched-card controls. 

That’s why Johnson can now devote part 
of his week to planning for the future. The 
multitude of meaningful facts in Keysort’s 





on-time reports keep him abreast of every 
operation ... help him spot problems almost 
before they arise. Result: scheduling is 
tighter; overtime is down. And profits are 
edging upward. 

Keysort punched cards — speeded by the 
new Keysort Data Punch which simultane- 
ously imprints and code-punches produc- 
tion or sales information — offer the sim- 
plest, most flexible means of obtaining the 
fast, accurate, comprehensive reports you 
need for complete control of .your business 
and profits. Without disrupting present ac- 
counting methods. At remarkably low cost. 

The nearby Royal McBee man has a pres- 
entation which will show you how it’s done. 
Phone him, or write us. 


MCBEE KEYSORT. 


PUNCHED-CARD CONTROLS FOR ANY BUSINESS 
ROVAL. MCBEE Corporation Moers: rns tsnssconcss. ne tenon 














Stop-and-go driving and extra lights call for... 


Jelco-Remy Extra-Duty Electrical Equipment 


to keep school buses on schedule 


School bus schedules you can “set your watch by” can 
be maintained only with bus electrical equipment that 
is ample, and then some. In other words, plenty of 
electric power to operate the extra lights and accessories, 
particularly at low engine speeds, is a school bus “‘must.” 


Delco-Remy extra-duty d.c. or a.c.-d.c. charging 
systems have the margin of extra capacity to keep 
batteries charged under all operating conditions. A 
Delco-Remy extra-duty generator can be selected to 
provide ample charge at engine idle as well as the 
necessary maximum output at cruising speeds. With the 
right Delco-Remy generator and matching regulator, 
the battery is protected against excessive discharge and 
cycling effects—stays charged and lasts longer. 


Be sure to specify Delco-Remy extra-duty electrical 
equipment, including the new longer life Delco batteries, 
on new buses you order, and when you re-equip present 
ones. Both 6- and 12-volt a.c. and d.c. application 
packages are available. 
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Model 1106986 is typical of several 
Delco-Remy d.c. generators popular 
with school bus operators. This 
economical 12-volt unit produces 18 
amperes at engine idle, with maxi- 
mum output of 50 amperes at about 
20 mph. 





GENERAL MOTORS LEADS THE WAY—STARTING WITH 


Delco-Remy 


y 


DELCO-REMY «+ DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS + ANDERSON, INDIANA 
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Ot Theuw Shove... 


This Warner & Swasey Single Spindle 
Chucking Automatic paid for itself 


with one year's savings! It machined 





both cast and forged steel parts for 


Lorain power shovels and cranes. 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS....WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 





WARNER 
SWASEY 


if aut 

PRE >| N 
MACHINERY 
SINCE 1880 
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PNEUMATIC S 
meus ~} THERMOCOUPLES DIGITAL 
—S POTENTIOMETER 
| TRANSDUCERS Sr 


TRANSDUCERS ee 


| 


COMPUTER TYPEWRITER 


TAPE 
Q PRINTER 


TAPE 
PUNCH 


GRAPHIC ALARM 
PANEL 


© 


CARD 
PUNCH 


Data Handling System measures input signals—temperature, 
pressure, flow or other variables—and translates them into dig- 
ital form on any of the types of readout equipment depicted. 
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Centralize all your process data 


...Wwith this new Data Handling System 


Puts complete production data at your fingertips 


Honeywell’s new Data Handling System gives a clear, complete 
picture of processing conditions every minute of the day—auto- 
matically. You can depend on it during process upset, when you 
need it most. It logs process variables quickly, accurately, com- 
pletely—as it sees them, without “fudging.”’ 










The Data Handling System supplies data on a typewritten log 
sheet and on punched cards or tape that can be used directly in 
business machines, saving the time and cost of transcribing data 
from operators’ log sheets. 














Before you consider any data processing equipment for 
your plant, learn for yourself all that the Honeywell Data 
Handling System offers. Write or call. 










MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR 
Co., Industrial Division, Wayne and 














Windrim Avenues, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 





FLEXIBILITY—Logging sequence can be changed 
at will . . . types and ranges of inputs are 
easily switched and added. Here’s equipment 
that defies obsolescence—you can move it 
readily from one process to another. 

DEPENDABILITY—AIl components are designed 
for remarkably long life and utmost operat- 


ing efficiency . . . with maintenance needs 

pared to a minimum. ‘ Wwe 
ACCURACY—Readout to within 1/10 of one 

percent, accuracy that’s barely approached 


by other data processing equipment. e ° 
SIMPLICITY—Gone are the complexities you've mt WL 
long associated with data processing. Here's WOMEYWELL 


a system that’s really easy to operate and 
maintain, 

EASE OF SERVICE—The Honeywell Data Han- 
dling System can be serviced while in opera- 
tion—an exclusive advantage. 


































TAL 
K TO THE MEN RESPONSIBLE FoR GETTING THINGS DONE 


is 


S 


AND THEY'LL TELL YOU..- 


IT PAYS TO CALL ON EBASCO BUSINESS CONSULTANTS... 


~ 


FOR HELP 
WITH SPECIAL PROJECTS AND BUSINESS PROBLEMS 





For a complete outline of the services Ebasco offers, send for ‘“The Inside Story ° BBASCo 
of Outside Help.”” Address Ebasco Services Incorporated, Dept. C., Two Rector 


Street, New York 6, N. Y. Sin ps 
; ; Ess. consv\' 


Consulting Engineering +  Design&Construction + Financial & Business Studies a 
Industrial Relations + Insurance, Pensions & Safety + Purchasing, Inspection & Expediting 

Rates&Pricing * Research + Sales&PublicRelations + Space Planning sienae - Gen Ge, 
Systems, Methods & Budgets + Tax + ValuationandAppraisal + Washington Office SAN FRANCISCO - WASHINGTON, D. C. 





IN THE WORLD OF PAY-DIRT: 


mining opens up untapped riches! 


Times have changed in the mines! 
Mammoth shovels peel back moun- 
tains. Ingenious machines claw through 
twisting mineral veins. Trucks too huge 
for highways feed tons of ore to mighty 
crushers. Cutting costs and boosting 
yields, bold new methods turn yester- 
day’s marginal pay-dirt into today’s 
valuable pay-off. 


In mining the world’s abundant 
riches, what a battering the machinery 
takes! That’s where Brake Shoe comes 
in—with parts that take the punish- 
ment. Dippers and buckets for shovels 
and dredges that outmatch the might 
of mountains. Clutch discs and brake 
linings for trucks and tractors. Tough 
alloy castings for ore processing equip- 


ment. Steel forgings and hydraulic 


mechanisms. All built for punishment 


—by American Brake Shoe Company, 
530 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 


vital parts for the worlds of industry: AMERICAN BRAKEBLOK DIVISION + AMFORGE DIVISION + AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL 
DIVISION * DENISON ENGINEERING DIVISION + ELECTRO-ALLOYS DIVISION * ENGINEERED CASTINGS DIVISION * KELLOGG DIVISION * NATIONAL 


BEARING DIVISION « RAILROAD PRODUCTS DIVISION * DOMINION BRAKE 


SHOE COMPANY 
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Robert Faegre, president, Minnesota and Ontario Paper 
Company, points out that at the present time, paper and paper- 
product consumption is 415 pounds per person a year .. . and the 
demand continues to grow! That is why the science of wood, and its 
products, must continue to go forward. And though the road to 


successful research is long and tedious, MANDO is constantly 
developing new products that insure better living. At Wyandotte, 
too, research keynotes the chemical improvements and advance- 
ments which make today’s products good; will make tomorrow’s 
products better. 


Numerous MANDO products are the Much of the pulpwood used by Last year, MANDO’s eight paper ma- 
result of painstaking research in its prod- MANDO is grown in their own forests, chines at International Falls, Minn., 
uct-development and improvement program. which are carefully restored as the trees Fort Frances and Kenora, Ont., turned out 
Wyandotte’s laboratories also develop and are used. Wyandotte, too, owns natural $14,750 tons of paper and pulp. For smooth, 
research chemicals that appear in many new resources — insuring uniform quality from coated printing stocks, many paper manufac- 
products manufactured by its customers start of processing to completed product. turing companies use Wyandotte PurecaL.® 
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Robert Faegre tells how 
MANDO brings you more than... 


75 products 
from a tree! 


“We are in a cellulose age,” says Robert Faegre, “an age where there are no limits to 
the possibilities for development. 


WYANDOTTE 


CHEMICALS 


“At the present time, Minnesota and Ontario Paper Company is making over 
seventy-five products — more than fifty types of paper, including specialty kraft, ground- 
wood, sulphite, coated papers, and labels; and twenty Insulite fiber-board products. In 
addition, we produce and treat telephone poles, railroad ties, and other forest products. 


“We, at MANDO, are ever striving to fill the growing demand for cellulose products. 
For example, to help meet the increasing need for newsprint, we have recently completed 
a $20 million project designed to boost daily production from 400 tons to 700 tons. 


“Without a doubt, chemicals play a vital role in the production of paper and cellulose 
products ... from the time the trees become chips, until they are converted into the 
final product. 


“Experience has proved Wyandotte to be an excellent source for a number of chemi- 
cals basic to many of our manufacturing operations.” 


Wyandotte produces a wide range of quality raw-material chemicals . . . for practically 
every business you can name. How about your business—may we serve you? Talk over 
your requirements with a Wyandotte representative today. Or write in detail about your 
product or processing problem. Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, Wyandotte, Michi- 
gan, Offices in principal cities. 


Typical end uses for MANDO paper 

include books, magazines, and newsprint; 
packaging for a variety of products. Wyan- 
dotte supplies chemicals to makers of mary 
packaged products: foods, beverages, chew- 
ing gum, medicinals, inks, to list a few. 


Weandotte CHEMICALS 


Pacing progress with creative chemistry 


MANDO is a pioneer in the use of 

aspen, from which they manufacture 
Insulite insulation sheathing. Nearly every 
industry benefits from Wyandotte raw- 
material chemicals, such as calcium carbon- 
ate, soda ash, surfactants, glycols. 


To keep abreast of the ever-changing 

needs of industry, Wyandotte maintains 
one of the most advanced, modern research 
centers in the chemical business; and one 
of the finest technical-service departments. 
Both are staffed by skilled personnel. 
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“...-But why does Euclid make 
sO many sizes and types 
of off-highway haulers?” 


Whether you’re moving excavation for highway 
construction, hauling coal from pit to tipple, 
hauling logs, or moving earth for a dam, air- 
port or building site, the cost of hauling is a 
big factor in making a profit. Experience proves 
that just one or two “universal” machines 
can’t possibly do all jobs at the lowest cost... 
because of varying requirements of capacity, 
maneuverability, speed, gradeability, etc. 
Consider the Euclid line of Bottom-Dump 
haulers. They’re designed to move big payloads 
of free flowing material...can be loaded by 
power shovels, draglines, transfer hoppers and 
mobile loading equipment . . . dump into drive- 
over hoppers or spread their loads evenly on 
the fill. Available with capacities of 13, 17 and 
25 cu. yds. (up to 38 yds. heaped), these ‘‘Eucs”’ 
have engines of 218 to 335 h.p. Special coal 
hauling units are rated at 25, 40 and 51 tons. 


Engineered to fit the job... 


There’s no need to compromise on units that 
are too big or too small, under or over-powered, 
or simply just not right for the job. 

In addition to Bottom-Dump models, there’s 
a complete range of capacities and power in 
Euclid Rear-Dumps, Scrapers, and log haulers. 
That’s one of the reasons why Euclids have 
been the outstanding choice of contractors and 
industrial users for years. 


The Euclid dealer in your area can provide 


. specialized information, ready availability of 


parts and excellent service facilities. 
EUCLID DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORP., Cleveland 17, Ohie 


EUCLID 


Euclids are your best investment 


- 








New Era in Fluid Power 
Sparks Parker-Hannifin 
Merger 


$ 


\ 


E. G. Peterson, President of Hannifin Division 


Fluid power — hydraulics — has 
become a major factor in the ever- 
increasing productivity of American 
industry. Demand for hydraulic com- 
ponents is at an all-time peak .. . 
and growing. 

Now, the merger of The Parker Ap- 
pliance Company of Cleveland, Ohio, 
and the Hannifin Corporation of Des 
Plaines, Illinois, is a vital step toward 
meeting today’s industrial fluid power 
demands and supplying the type of 


F- 


Parker-Hannifin operates 9 divisions — with plants in Cleveland, Eaton and St. Marys, Ohio * 
Los Angeles, Culver City and Inglewood, California . . . 129 distributors in industrial centers. 


Berea, Kentucky °* 


“fluid thinking” leadership needed to 
meet the demands of tomorrow. 

Both Parker and Hannifin are lead- 
ing manufacturers of fluid power 
equipment; both have established rep- 
utations for quality products and out- 
standing leadership in the hydraulics 
field. Parker supplies products used to 
confine or control the flow of gas or 
liquids under pressure. Hannifin makes 
air power and hydraulic presses and 
cylinders, as well as components used 


in liquid, gas or air-pressure systerms. 
This pooling of assets .. . 
power and production facilities . . . 


brain- 


offers a broad line of top-quality hy- 
draulic equipment and comprehensive 
technical service for aircraft and in- 
dustrial fluid power applications — an 
important development for the future 
of the entire hydraulics field. 
ae 
PARKER-HANNIFIN CORPORATION 

17325 Euclid Ave. Cleveland 12, Ohio 


arker Hannifin 


reative leader in fluid systems 


Des Plaines, Illinois 





This huge concrete dome covers the new National Guard 
Armory at Lawton, Okla. To protect the porous masonry 
against weather, wind and abrasion, a white coating based 
on Bake rre Brand Vinyl Resins was sprayed over the 
entire surface of the dome. Applied at a pressure of 100 
pounds per sq. in., the coating penetrates into the pores of 
the 4-inch thick concrete. Additional coats build up a smooth 
surface that reflects the sun’s rays and helps to maintain 
cool underroof temperatures. It’s a tough, easily applied 
coating that resists weather extremes and hard usage... and 
equally applicable on all other types of masonry construction. 


At International Airport (Idlewild), N. Y. C., the new 
control tower, administration and passenger building have 
a new kind of expansion joint, or waterstop, trade-marked 
“Durajoint.” It’s a ridged strip extruded from BaKELrre 
elastomeric Vinyl Plastic, used between sections of concrete 
floors or walls. The diagram shows how the strips are cast 
into the slabs of concrete. They absorb vibration, and allow 
for expansion and contraction of the masonry sections, and 
prevent water from seeping through the joints. The tough 
Baxke.ire Vinyl Plastic offers excellent resistance to weath- 
ering and fungus growth, and is unaffected by chlorine, sea 
water, or by the acids and alkalies present in concrete. 
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BAKELITE Plastics make building news with 


Faster and better construction methods 


Modern concrete construction 
puts the unique properties of 
plastics to work 






















Just as there are many different ways in which 





plastics help make stronger, longer-lasting, better 
looking, more economical construction today, there 


are many different plastics to choose from at Bakelite 







Company. There are vinyls, epoxies, polyethylenes, 





A sual blanket helps build @ highway! Big rolls of film phenolics, polyesters, styrenes, and impact styrenes. 


made of Baxiirs Brand Polyethylene are used as 8 cols Each one provides properties and characteristics 
blanket” for newly-laid concrete on a Minnesota trunk _—. 

way. The blanket holds the moisture in the concrete an eR ee Rese sees , , ee + 
(tinted white) reflects sunlight and cuts down heat peep nee ide ally suited to the many jobs it does in every kind 
This allows the concrete to set properly. The film is easy to lay. i ee P ; 

Twenty pounds of fle covers 1660 fest of highway. it seciete of business and industry. And they all add up to the 
chemicals, and unlike most other blanket materials, can be 2 . 

re-used . . . a big factor in its economy. greatest variety of plastics at one source, backed by 


the broadest experience and largest facilities in the 


industry. 





DID YOU KNOW: Plywood panels used for concrete torms 
have a coating based on BAKE.rre Brand Phenolic Resins, 
sealing the porous wood against moisture, and filling the 


grain so that masonry has a smoother surface. 


BAKELITE 


BRAND 


PLASTICS 




















Excluding moisture after a concrete floor has been laid is as 
important as retaining moisture while the concrete sets. Film 
made of Bake.rre Brand Polyethylene does both jobs. Here, 
it has been laid on the foundation base and the concrete floor 
poured on top. It keeps the moisture in the concrete from seep- 
ing into the ground, and when the building is completed will 
keep moisture from coming in through the foundation. (It’s 
also laid on top during the “curing” process in the same way 
as described above ). Polyethylene film also serves as temporary 
glazing, as moisture and dust barriers in floors and walls and, 
of course, for packaging products of just about every kind. 


LU] Site). 
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BAKELITE COMPANY, Division of Union Carbide Corporation, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


The terms BAKELITE and Union Cansme are registered trade-marks of UCC, 
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A seemingly endless variety of 
equipment and materials flow into 
the construction site for a modern 
suburban development project. 
Many of these are made of steel— 
from structural members to fabri- 
cated components...from materi- 
als handling to construction equip- 
ment. The logistics problem is a 





complicated one for all the con- 
tractors involved. 

That’s why many contractors... 
and other big steel users... are 
turning to CF «lI as a single source 
for many of their steel require- 
ments. CF«I manufactures a com- 
plete range of steel products—those 
shown here and many more. And 
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STEEL PRODUCTS... 
used from the ground up 


steel buyers know they can count 
on quick delivery when they order 
from this completely integrated 
producer... know they can count 
on the top quality that has long 
been a CFal trademark. 

If you use steel in any form it 
will pay you to contact the CFal 
Sales Representative nearest you. 
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in suburban development 


CFal Cutting Edges 
) Clinton Welded Wire Buiiding 
Fabric 
) Clinton Welded Wire Road Fabric 
Realock Chain Link Fence 
) Claymont Flanged and Dished 
Heads 
) Wickwire Springs and Formed 
Wires 
Claymont All-Welded Steel Girders 
Wickwire Elevator Cable 


CF al Hardware Cloth 

Wickwire Wire Rope and Slings 
) Wickwire Boom Pendants 
» Claymont Alloy Steel Plates 


Gold Strand Insect Wire Screening 


© CFal-Wissco TV Guy Wire 


Perfection Door Springs and Quick 
Hitch Gate Springs 

CFal Space Screens 

CF al Galvanized Steel Strand 

CF al Prestressed Concrete Strand 

CFal Reinforcing Bars (in concrete) 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION— Albuquerque * Amarillo * Billings * Boise * Butte * Denver * El Paso 
Ft. Worth * Houston * Kansas City * Lincoln (Neb.) + Los Angeles * Ocokland * Oklahoma City * Phoenix + Portland * Pueblo 
Salt Lake City » San Antonio * San Francisco * San Leandro * Seattle + Spokane * Wichita 
WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DISIVION—Atianta * Boston + Buffalo - Chicago* Detroit» New Orleans* New York* Philadelphia 
CF&ail OFFICES IN CANADA: Montreal + Toronto 
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A leading automotive parts manufacturer—realizing that 
even their brand new machine tools could be economically 
obsolete—posed this problem: 


New 23-Station ‘We need a new automated machine tool that will rough and finish 
mill, bore, drill, ream, probe, tap, wash, auto gage and assemble 


Avey Line-O-Dex bushings on cast iron pump bodies we produce for use in automotive 
hydraulic steering systems. It must handle 360 pump bodies 


AUTOMATICALLY per hour at 100% efficiency.” 


Immediately our Avey Division field engineers made a detailed 

study of the operations involved, then submitted a complete 
MACHINES Motch & Merryweather MTA (Machine Tool Analysis). As the 

result of their study, we designed and built this new 23-station 


360 pump bodies Avey Line-O-Dex that met all our customer’s detailed specifications. 


h Your machines can be obsolete, even though they’re not worn out. 
per hour . . me 
Call our machine tool specialists now for a MTA that can 
mean both increased production—and profits too. Naturally 
there’s no obligation. 











Machine Tool Manufacturing Division 
Cutting Tool Manufacturing Division 
CLEVELAND 


Avey Division, Cincinnati 


This new Avey Line-O-Dex was 
designed and built by Motch & 
Merryweather Machinery Com- 
pany to provide the following fast 
automated cycle of operation on 
360 cast iron pump bodies per hour 
at 100% efficiency: 


1. Rough and finish milling 
2. Boring 

3. Drilling 

4. Reaming 

5. Probing 

6. Tapping 

7. Washing 

8. Auto gaging 

9. Bushing assembly 


BUILDERS OF AUTOMATIC PRECISION CUT-OFF, MILLING, DRILLING AND SPECIAL MACHINERY 
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Mrs. Irma Gaffney, married 10 years and mother of two, can afford to choose where she will work. Buxton's beautiful plant, its rural set- 


ting and lovely views count heavily with Mrs. Gaffney—as much as friendly employee relations and the excellent catering arrangements. 


“Buxton is a very nice place to work” 


“They make you feel you’re appreci- 
ated,” says Mrs. Gaffney, an examiner 
whose job it is to inspect the finished 
Buxton wallets. ““We have a bright, 
spotlessly clean plant to work in and 
we get together after hours for various 
athletic and social events. I like it, 
even the delicious coffee they serve. 
It’s Kwik-Kafé coffee served from 
convenient, automatic dispensers— 
wonderful machines that serve it 
black or with sugar or with cream, 
as you prefer. Believe me, it’s the 
kind of coffee you really drink up. 
You should see how busy the machine 


is during lunch hour!” 


Good coffee—Kwik-Kafé coffee— 
is the best assurance that the coffee 
break won’t get out of hand. If you 
plant or office hasn’t figured out how 
to provide a delicious, freshly brewed 


cup of coffee—each fresh cup tasting 


just as good as the preceding one— 


get in touch with your nearest Kwik- 
Kafé operator. He’s a good man to 
know. He will work up a location plan, 
an estimate of the cost, and bring you 
samples to taste. Look for Kwik-Kafé 
in the Yellow Pages cf your telephone 
directory or fill in and mail the handy 
coupon at the right. Rudd-Melikian, 


Inc., Hatboro, Pa. 


RUDD-MELIKIAN, INC. « Hatboro, Pa. 


| want further details about how Kwik-Kafé can help con- 
trol the coffee break and foster good employee relations. 


Name 





Title 





Firm 





Address 





City Zone______State 


sss | 





Number of employees 
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The industrial and social impact of the 
inventions, developments and processes of 
The Budd Company has, for many years, 
been world-wide. 

Eleven leading European automobile 
manufacturers and body suppliers are 
Budd licensees. 

Stainless steel railway passenger cars, 
operating on many European railroads, 
including the international sleeping-car 
service of Wagons-Lits, are likewise Budd 
inspired. 

In Australia, Brazil, Canada, Cuba, 
Africa—even in sun-baked Saudi Arabia 
—you can see the familiar silver-hued 
corrugated roofs that exclusively char- 
acterize Budd stainless steel railway pas- 
senger cars. 

The dynamic and imaginative engineer- 
ing and manufacturing abilities which 


Home... Abroad 








have created these long-established 
products have, recently, been directed into 
new and exciting channels which, too, 
are finding their way around the world. 
These include ‘the development and 
manufacture of improved laminated plas- 
tics and vulcanized fibre for the electrical 
and many other important industries... 
the development of radiographic machines 
employing radioactive sources to detect 
flaws in metals ...research equipment 
using nuclear radiation for the processing 
of foods, pharmaceuticals, chemicals, fi- 
bres and others. . . thickness gages using 
radiation . . . designing new structures of 
high thermal tolerance for aircraft and 
missiles . . . and the creation of measuring 
systems to test, measure and control the 
racing progress of industry. 
The Budd Company, Philadelphia 32. 














LICENSEES 
AUSTRALIA 
Commonwealth Engineering 
BELGIUM 
La Brugeoise et Nivelles 
BRAZIL 
Mafersa 
CANADA 
Canadian Car 
ENGLAND 
Pressed Steel 
FRANCE 
Chausson 
Peugeot 
Renault 





Simca 


La Lorraine 
Carel Fouché 
La Soudure Electrique 


GERMANY 


Ambi-Budd 


B.M.W. 


Daimler Benz 
Volkswagen 


ITALY 
Fiat 
Piaggio 
PORTUGAL 
Sorefame 
SWEDEN 
Volvo 
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Management Consultant tells why... 


“We have always advised our clients to have 
their special tool and die work done outside” 














“Why? First, because it is more economical to have 
contract plants produce special tooling. Their full-time use 
of skilled personnel and expensive equipment distributes 
costs equitably. Unfortunately, industry seldom charges 
its overhead properly to tool and die operations, and it is 
difficult to get them to establish a standard method for 
doing so. 

“They usually start with a department that does tool 
maintenance only. Eventually someone says, ‘As long as 
we have these men and equipment here anyway, why 
don’t we make our own tools and dies?’ It goes on from 
there; the department becomes larger and larger, and real 
overhead costs are obscured. 

“Second, because seldom, if ever, does an internal shop 
keep its tool and die makers busy at their greatest skills. 
This waste of critically-short skilled personnel is a costly 
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business practice. Ninety-nine times out of a hundred, 
when a company starts to do its own work it does so to 
save money. But in the area of special tooling, if they were 
to figure the true costs, they would change their minds.’’* 
Evidently Mr. Trundle’s advice is making sense to in- 
creasing numbers of cost-conscious executives. More and 
more mass-production plants are finding it profitable to go 
outside to contract tool and die specialists for all their 
special tooling requirements. Why not look into your own 
tooling procurement practices? Chances are you will find 
good reason to call in a dependable NTDMA plant. 


*From an address before an NTDMA Convention. 
National Tool & Die 
Manufacturers Association 
906 Public Square Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


IT PAYS TO GO OUTSIDE FOR SPECIAL TOOLING 


WRITE TODAY for NTDMA Directory of Member Plants and Services ...an organization of over 1,000 companies that design and manufacture 
special tools, dies, jigs, fixtures, gages, molds and special machinery, and do precision machining; located throughout the U.S. and Canada. 































The “growths” you see on the interior 
of this condensate return line are 
known as tubercles. Beneath each 
tubercle is a cavity or pit in the metal 
surface—the result of concentrated, 
localized attack by the corrosive 
water. Water containing dissolved 
oxygen has converted metal on the 
pipe’s interior to iron oxide, causing 
a buildup of corroded material. The 
velocity of the water flowing through 
the line is not sufficient to remove the 
tubercles, so they continue to grow 
Jarger and larger. 


Dearborn’s FILMEEN* prevents 


Illustrated Booklet gives ali the facts on 
Dearborn Water Conditioning Program. 
The coupon is for your convenience. 


Dearbow. 


-..a leader in water conditioning a 
corrosion control since 1887 


this corrosive attack by forming a 
continuous, monomolecular film on 
the interior surface of the pipe, pro- 
tecting it against both oxygen and 
carbon dioxide corrosion. FILMEEN 
provides a protective, non-wettable 
barrier between treated steam, or 
condensate, and metal pipe surfaces. 


FILMEEN is only one of many 
Dearborn water conditioning prod- 
ucts scientifically developed to con- 
trol specific corrosion problems. 
Others eliminate scale, sludge, carry- 
over, and similar difficulties. 


Power engineers in leading indus- 





Gentlemen: 


O Have a Dear 


*FILMEEN is the trade-mark o 
patented and produced exclusively 
U. S. Pat. No. RE 23614. 


po--o ar -o-c-r nn ------------- 


0 Send my copy 


Company....++++:+ 
BRIM se nseo cuss 


“Unretouched photo of dissolved 
oxygen attack in steam conden- 
sate return lines. 


DEPOSIT OF NO RETURN 


trial and commercial plants place 
their confidence in Dearborn’s 70 
years of experience in water chemis- 
try. They have found the answer to 
the demand for complete plant pro- 
tection in Dearborn Supervisory 
Service—a properly balanced water 
conditioning program which com- 
bines quality products with correct, 
technically supervised control meth- 
ods and test procedures. 


Let a Dearborn Engineer survey 
your plant and recommend the type 
of water control program best suited 
to your requirements, 


corrosion-inhibiting compound 
by Dearborn Chemical Company. 


Dearborn Chemical Company 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Dept. BW-F, Chicago 54, I'l. 


of Dearborn Water Conditioning Program. 
orn Water Treatment Engineer call. 





























How to avoid 





the Purchasing-Production 


Squeeze 


Control of inventory costs is going to be 
more important than ever during the 
coming months. 


Purchasing, as always, will be charged 
with buying in the most economical 
quantities to meet projected require- 
ments. 


Production, as always, will want to be 
sure there’s enough of the right materials 
to keep production rolling. 


All of which makes management deci- 
sions tougher. 


But when it comes to steel, there’s a 
good way out: Ryerson immediate 
service. 


With Ryerson carrying your steel in- 
ventory, you eliminate the risk of over- 






buying, minimize the cost of possession, 
yet assure your machines all the steel the 
schedule calls for. You can draw on 
Ryerson stocks for the kind of steel you 
want, in the quantities you want, and 
get it exactly when you want it. 


You gain complete flexibility of steel 
supply without long-term commitments. 
Should production call for a change in 
the kind of steel needed, you won’t be 
caught with large stocks you cannot use. 
Ryerson carries the nation’s largest stocks 
. .. is known for fast, dependable delivery 
... can help you combine orders for still 
lower costs. 


A phone call to Ryerson is the first 
step in tightening steel inventory control 
and reducing your over-all steel costs. 


= RYERSON STEEL 
LOanriviae | 
ora? 


Principal Products: Carbon, alloy and stainless steel—bars, structurals, plates, sheets, tubing—aluminum 


industrial plastics, 


= ait, == 
ing y, etc. 





JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK * BOSTON * WALLINGFORD, CONN. * PHILADELPHIA * CHARLOTTE 
CINCINNATI * CLEVELAND + DETROIT + PITTSBURGH * BUFFALO + INDIANAPOLIS * CHICAGO + MILWAUKEE » ST. LOUIS 
LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO * SPOKANE * SEATTLE 
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Construction remains one of the healthiest lines of business. And, if 
easier money will keep it so, then near-term prospects are good. 


We’re setting new records in dollar terms. If you want to find fault, it 
has to be with the fact that we aren’t growing much in physical volume as 
well; we’re simply holding at 1955’s extremely high level. 


To do these things, in the face of housing’s slump, isn’t so bad. 


Now housing is leveling out. Judged either on the dollar totals or new 
residential starts, the worst seems to be over. 


Expenditures for home building in October and November showed 
the smallest year-to-year decline in nearly two years—only about 3%. 
Early next year, the comparison should turn from minus to plus. 


Housing starts, at 78,000 in November, already have sneaked ahead of 
a year ago. That’s an annual rate of $1,010,000. 


Road building is the one type of construction that can be counted on 
to smash records again in 1958. (Housing, even with no end of pampering, 
couldn’t get back up within shouting distance of the 1955 high.) 


Office building may top its 1957 record, but industrial construction will 
dip from 1956-57 levels while outlays for stores, restaurants, and the like 
won’t turn the corner until after business picks up. 


There would be more cheering about construction, of course, if pri- 
vately financed work were doing better. This year’s gain has been almost 
entirely in the field of public works. 


Preliminary figures on November retail trade confirm the fact that 
Christmas buying got off on the wrong foot (BW—Dec.7’57,p25). 


Consumers actually spent more money than in any month but June. 
Yet, after allowance for seasonal characteristics, the Dept. of Commerce 
figures there was a small slide from October—marking a steady ebb since 
July. 


Moreover, the gain over a year ago was only about 242%, substantially 
the smallest improvement for any month so far this year. 


Consumer spending on durabie goods actually fell below a year ago in 
November if the advance estimates can be trusted. Outlays for softgoods, 
led by another 10% gain for food stores, remained well above 1956. 


This week’s transportation tieup in New York and generally bad 
weather over the country has held back Christmas shopping. We'll have to 
go right down to the wire to find out if last year’s records can be toppled. 


Last December’s record has to fall if total retail sales this year are to 
reach $200-billion for the first time. If December’s gain is no better than 
November’s 242%, then we'll just barely miss the mark. 


That old problem of inventories is still with us. 
Manufacturers’ stocks have been reduced very little (in dollar value) 
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this year. Thus, with the volume of goods shipped declining gradually, 
inventory-sales ratios are worsening ever so slightly. 


And stocks-to-new-order ratios look even less satisfactory. 


Here’s another point to remember in analyzing inventories: 


In the heavy equipment field, manufacturers’ plans for expansion and 
modernization still are under review. Cuts in these programs (page 50) make 
suppliers’ inventories look the more top-heavy. 


Then there’s the problem of durable goods made for consumers. The 
public’s apparent buying caution creates inventory problems here. Pro- 
ducers whose sales are slow (some auto makers, for example) are sure to go 
on a hand-to-mouth policy for parts and materials. 


—_-@ 
Manufacturers gradually are curtailing output as new orders fade. 


The value of goods shipped from plants turning out durables declined 
in October for the third month in a row (on a seasonally adjusted basis). 
That carried the figure to the lowest level for the year to date. 


This resulted in inventories amounting to 2% times these same fac- 
tories’ sales (up from a ratio of 2.1 to 1 a year earlier). 


Each month this year, durable goods manufacturers have shipped more 
than the value of new orders received. 


This, of course, reverses the trend—new orders exceeding shipments 
—which prevailed from mid-1954 right through 1956. 


And this has brought about a steady drain on unfilled orders. The 
backlog has dropped $10-billion in 10 months; business on the books now, 
totaling $51-billion, is about 34 months work at October’s rate. 


Size of inventory ordinarily doesn’t depend too directly on the volume 
of new orders. But, in a time like this, it becomes more and more necessary 
to relate the amount of stock to a future rate of operations. 


Thus it may be worth noting that inventories currently amount to more 
than 2% times new orders against a 2.1 ratio at this time last year. 


Stockholders in the steel companies, casting an unhappy eye at the 
decline in operations, may be heartened by at least one profit factor: 


The mills at least won’t be at the mercy of soaring scrap prices. 


They had brought 84.6-million tons of ore down the lakes when cold 
weather stopped the ships this week. That isn’t a startling amount (only 
the fifth largest in history), but with mills looking for skimpy operations well 
into next year, it’s an ample backlog. 


Auto production goals are being cut back for this month and for early 
next year. It now appears that December will fall a little short of the 599,- 
000 produced in the same month last year; 1958’s first quarter may run 
75,000 behind the year-earlier figure of 1,792,000. 


But you’d never guess it looking at General Motors, whose output once 
again has risen to about 55% of the industry’s total. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Deo. 14, 1957, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Beauty moves out to the plant... to stay 


No longer do industrial buildings 
stand in the shadows of their glamor- 
ous sisters downtown. For many rea- 
sons—working climate, community re- 
lations and pure efficiency—plants 
such as this Midwestern guided mis- 
sile facility make beautiful sense. 

In this case, special blue porcelain 
ized panels of Alcoa® Aluminum help 
provide the answer. Known as Walcon 

‘S”’ Panel, here is a sandwich-type 
wall in leather-grain texture that re- 


quires no maintenance, insulates and 


stays beautifully bright and clean the 
year around. And it’s permanent be- 
cause porcelain bonds better to alu- 
minum than any other metal. 

Similar developments in color, tex- 
ture and new flexibility of design are 


part of Alcoa’s new /ook for industrial 


architecture. What we have learned in 
this field through years of research 
and experience on hundreds of build 
ings is yours for the asking. Write: Alu- 
minum Company of America, 854-M 
Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Panel Fabricator: Walker Supply & Manufacturing 
Company, Ecorse (Detroit , Michigan 
Alcoa Approved Applicator: Wisconsin Bridge & Iron 
Company, Milwaukee 
Wisconsin 
Porcelain Enameler: Hamlin-Stevens, Inc., Fairfield, 
Connecticut 


YOUR GUIDE TO THE BEST IN ALUMINUM VALUE 


NEW! “ALCOA THEATRE” 
Exciting Adventure 
Alternate Monday Evenings 
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world. The Model 960 Powermasters, shown here awaiting shipment, are equipped with 
I ring. To help provide trouble-free performance for the life of these tractors, Ford Motor 
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Why these steel-sinewed workhorses 
rely on lifelines of Bundy Tubing 
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4 gee TRACTORS are man-made workhorses with sinews of steel . 
and perform farm chores that would take hundreds of Nature’s 
horses to handle. But sheer strength isn’t enough. To give its tractors 
solid dependability as well, Ford Motor Company, like so many 
other leading agricultural equipment manufacturers, uses lifelines of 
Bundyweld® Tubing that meet Ford’s exacting specifications 
Bundyweld is better tubing because it’s made better by the exclusive 
process shown at left. Leakproof by test, it has become the safety 
standard of the refrigeration and automotive industries. Bundyweld 
is used for fuel, oil and hydraulic lines on 95 
in an average of 20 applications 

Industrial designers everywhere know from experience that they 
can depend on Bundy® for the finest in tubing and specialized engi- 
neering aid. They find new uses for Bundyweld daily, both in mechani- 
cal and fluid-transmission applications. If you need high strength, 
ductility, lightness and low cost in tubing, then you need Bundyweld. 
Call, wire or write us today. 


%, of today’s cars, 


There's no real substitute for Bundyweld Tubing 


BUNDY TUBING COMPANY 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF SMALL-DIAMETER TUBING 


DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 


AFFILIATED PLANTS IN AUSTRALIA, ENGLAND, FRANCE, 





ITALY, AND GERMANY 
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Brundage will bring Congress a 
budget, balanced on paper. 


Rep. Mills (D—Ark.) will argue 
revenues will prove to be lower. 


What Happens Next 


Washington is bracing for a crucial 
battle over its first budget in the Age of 
Space. At stake are issues that will go 
far to set the business and_ political 
climate of the next several vears: 

How much money should be spent— 
and how fast—to get ahead of Russia? 

Billions in new spending are a cer- 
tainty, stretching into the indefinite 
future. 

Shall the White House or shall Con- 
gress decide basic policy regarding space 
exploration, new weapons, and govern- 
ment-sponsored research? 

Democrats—united on an issue for the 
first time in vears—are planning a major 
challenge to Eisenhower. Thev intend 
to make Congress dominant. 

What will all this do to the budget? 

A deficit seems likely for the current 
fiscal vear, which ends June 30, 1958. 
lhat’s due mainly to the lowering of 
revenues by the business downturn. 
There may be another deficit in fiscal 
1959 because of rising expenditures for 
military and space projects. Congress 
seems to be on the verge of one of those 
periods in which the political value of a 
balanced budget loses its charm and 
spending is made paramount. 

The issues will be narrowed down 
when the President sends his budget 
message for fiscal 1959 to Congress 


carly next month. Unless there is a 
last-hour change, his spending plan, 
drawn up by Budget Director Percival 
Brundage (picture), will show a paper 
thin surplus; increases for new missiles 
will be offset, on paper, by cuts in 
civilian programs. 


|. The President’s Plans 


Democrats will greet his spending 
plans with cries of “complacency” and 
“too little.” Furthermore, there is scant 
sentiment among lawmakers to cut 
civilian spending in such politically 
sensitive areas as agriculture, veterans’ 
aid, and public works, where the bulk of 
non-military money goes. 
¢ Compulsive Spending—Soviet strides 
in missile development shocked Con- 
gress. But the Soviet conquest of step 
one toward outer space—the launching 
of Sputniks I and Il—is working an even 
greater change. 

From a period in which economy was 
the dominant tone, there is a shift to an 
almost compulsive spending drive 

Only six months ago, for example, 
Congress was cutting $3.1-billion out of 
Eisenhower's requests for new obliga 
tional authority for the Defense Dept 
Eisenhower warned that missile pro- 
grams might be affected, but there was 


Sen. Johnson will argue that 
spending should be higher. 


to Budget? 


no stopping the economizers. Now 
Congress has about-faced. 
* The New Gospel—Such comments 
as “the Air Force has no business on 
the moon’—common in Washington 
only a short time ago—are heard no 
more. Leaders ofboth parties accept as 
gospel that we must catch up on mis- 
siles and must put men safely and use- 
fully into space as soon as possible in 
order to hold our own with the Soviets. 
Ihe Administration took the first 
step toward higher spending. Eisen 
hower disclosed military spending plans 
to leaders of both parties last week. It 
was not a firm program, and lawmakers 
at the session got widely different ideas 
of how much money was involved. Esti 
mates ranged from a net increase of 
$500-million in spending to $2-billion 
but most thought the Administration's 
plans were closer to the $500-million. 
I'he Democratic reaction—to 4 man 
that the Administration is not 
thinking big enough. 


-Wwas 


ll. Democratic Program 


The Democratic leaders intend to 
use their control of Congress to re- 
write whatever Eisenhower has to say 
in next month’s budget message. 
Cagily, they won’t put a dollar mark 
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on their ideas. But they are talking 
about projects that would cost from a 
low of $2-billion up to $4-billion. And 
this is merely preparatory to even 
greater expenditures in the future. 

Here are some of the proposals the 
Democrats will make in their across- 
the-board challenge to Eisenhower: 

More money for missiles and satel- 
lites. The Administration argues that 
its own spending increases are a prac- 
tical limit—that more dollars poured 
in would not result in any greater 
speedier production. But Democrats 
point out that, since Soviet advances in 
missile production became public, the 
Administration’s program has officially 
been speeded up by 25%. 

This costs money—not only for the 
harder drive toward production, but also 
to pay for the first finished missiles, 
now expected to be delivered during 
fiscal 1959. Democrats will argue that 
cven more speed is possible, and they 
will push for it. 

More for science education. The Ad- 
ministration is drawi.g up a program 
to stimulate scientific studies in high 
schools and colleges. It would cost 
some $300-million a year over a five- 
period, would provide college 
scholarships for gifted students, fellow- 
ships for graduate work, and scientific 
equipment for colleges. Already, Demo- 
crats are sniping at this idea. Sen. 
Lister Hill (D-Ala.), chairman of the 
Labor & Public Welfare Committee, 
is being prodded to draw up a more 
ambitious project. our Democratic 
senators headed by Hubert Humphrey 
of Minnesota are taking the lead, and 
Hill is sympathetic. Their program 
could hit $500-million a vear. 

A federal science academy. Sen. 
Strom Thurmond (D-S. C.) will sponsor 
a bill providing an academy patterned 
after West Point, Annapolis, and the 
Air Force Academy. Graduates would 
agree to serve the government for a 
stated period of years, as the present 
service academies require. 

An agency responsible for exploring 
outer space. This idea comes from 
Democratic Majority Leader Lyndon 
Johnson (picture, page 39), who is 
stressing that more is involved than 
merely catching up with Russia’s mis- 
sile technology. “What we are doing 
is stepping into the Age of Space,” 
says Johnson. “There is something 
much bigger and more important in 
front of us than a few pieces of military 
hardware.” Either a new or an existing 
agency, he believes, should have “spe- 
cific responsibility for the physical, eco- 
nomic, and legal problems” involved. 
° Deosthadhinds-febieatn is the man 
who will head the Democratic challenge 
to the Administration. By nature, he is 
cautious and conservative. Some of his 
colleagues are still blinking at the im- 
plications of his space exploration ideas, 
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which were laid out before an audicnce 
of fellow Texans last week. 

It’s possible that the Administration, 
too, may wind up proposing a new 
agency for space studies. Government 
scientists are talking about the possi- 
bility of an astronautical research and 
development agency to be responsible 
for all projects that are not primarily 
military. 

Such projects could not, of course, 
stimulate a great flow of federal spend- 
ing next fiscal year. But they are all the 
more appealing to some lawmakers for 
that very reason. 

“Next year is the time when evervone 
can be big—without having to lay out 
much money,” a government fiscal 
analyst points out. “Congress can vote 
the projects next year and hope that 
revenues will begin to rise again before 
it comes time to pay for them.” 


lll. Balancing Out 


About the only place in the budget 
where lawmakers show any current in- 
terest in cutting is foreign aid. The Ad- 
ministration will ask for a rise of $1.1- 
billion over the $3.4-billion made avail- 
able for this year. Influential Sen. Rich- 
ard B. Russell (D-Ga.) has already 
growled a warning: He wants to pay for 
any rise in military spending by a dollar- 
for-dollar cut in foreign aid. 

On the revenue side of the budget, 
the course of business the next few 
months means everything. 

The Joint Congressional Committee 
on Internal Revenue, with such experts 
on taxation as Rep. Wilbur D. Mills of 
Arkansas (picture, page 39), has al- 
ready posted a warning. Its staff thinks 
revenues this fiscal year may come to 
only $72.2-billion—$1.3-billion below 
lreasury estimates made in October. 
¢ Plugging the Drain—This can only 
be a rough estimate. The fiscal year is 
only half over, and the extent of the 
business downturn is not yet clear. But, 
already, there are developments on the 
tax front as a result of the dip: 

¢ To keep receipts from dropping 
even further, the Administration will 
ask for a year’s extension of the 52% 
corporate tax rate and current excise 
rates. Under present law, the corporate 
rate would drop to 47% on July 1, and 
some excises would be lowered. Allto- 
gether, $3-billion of taxes would be lost. 
Congress will probably go along with 
the Administration to keep rates at 
present levels, as it has ever since Korea. 

¢ ‘Talk of tax cuts next year, to be 
paid for out of a surplus, is silenced. 
Only a severe and prolonged drop in 
business activity—greater than pn Ce 
foreseen by government economists— 
would revive tax reduction sentiment. 
The argument then would be that a 
cut would speed a business recovery. 


¢ Long-Run Optimism—As things now 


stand, both White House and Congres- 
sional economists believe the downturn 
will be shallow, with long-range growth 
resuming in the second half of 1958. 
They held this view even before the 
new spending sentiment hit Congress. 
Now they see the budget as more likely 
than ever to help a quick recovery. 
¢ Budget Influences—The influence of 
the budget can be assessed several ways: 
e There’s the deficit in the tradi- 
tional administrative budget. The small 
budget surpluses of recent years have 
been mildly depressing to the economy; 
the small deficit now shaping up will be 
on the stimulating side. Here’s how the 
budget outlook has changed since the 
Administration’s October estimates: 


October New 
Estimate Estimate 
In Billions of Dollars 
$38.0 $39.0 
$34.0 $34.5 


Military spending 
Other spending 

$72.0 
$73.5 


$1.5 


$73.5 
$72.2 


—$1.3 deficit 


Total spending 
Total receipts 


Surplus 


¢ The outlook is for an even larger 
deficit in the cash budget, which econ- 
omists prefer as an indication of the 
effect of fiscal policies on business. Un- 
employment insurance payments are 
running 50% higher than last year at 
this time. Payments from the social 
welfare trust funds may go $500-mil- 
lion higher than budget estimates. Even 
without adjustment for a decline in 
social security taxes, this would create 
a $2-billion deficit in the cash budget. 
This means the Treasury will be pay- 
ing out $2-billion more to the public 
than it collects in taxes. The Admin- 
istration had figured on taking in $3.1- 
billion more in taxes than it expected 
to pay out. 

e Hidden within the budget totals 
is still another factor that will shortly 
be felt on the side of business expan- 
sion. 

When the Administration went into 
the economy period earlier this year, 
it ordered a hold-down on the new 
buying of military hardgoods. For the 
current year, direct obligations are ex- 
pected to total somewhat more than 
$39-billion, of which about $20-billion 
represents new business to be placed 
with industry. But in the first quarter 
of the fiscal year (July-September), new 
business orders came to only about $2- 
billion, instead of the $5-billion 
quarterly average expected for the year 
as a whole. 

New contract placements are being 
stepped up in the current quarter and 
will be continued at the higher level 
the rest of the year. The placing of con- 
tracts has an immediately stimulating 
effect on business, sometimes months 
ahead of the actual payment of dollars. 
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Subway Strike Raises Old Issue 


@ New Yorkers this week faced one of the nastiest of 


labor disputes—a subway strike. 


@ The walkout is a protest by motormen against an 
election Mike Quill’s TWU would be sure to win. At issue: the 
dislike of crafts for industrial unions. 


@ Meanwhile, millions of New Yorkers were frustrated 


en route to work, and retail sales plummeted. 


In the cold rain that was drizzling 
down last Monday morning, New York- 
ers were in no mood for what greeted 
them—one of the nastiest of all possible 
labor disputes, a subway strike. 

A work stoppage on any public utility 
can be a public nuisance. But electric 
power and telephone systems can usu- 
ally run pretty much by themselves. 
Not so the subways. As New York dis- 
covered to its frustration this week, 
they can’t run without men. What 
makes it worse is that New York, more 
than any other U.S. city, is almost 
helpless without its public _ transit. 
Every weekday the New York Transit 
Authority hauls 4.7-million passengers 
over 724 miles of track in 9,000 trains. 

So when the Motormen’s Benevolent 
Assn. marched out on strike at 5 a.m. 
last Monday, the city began to choke. 
With rush hour service on some lines 
down to 25% of normal, hundreds of 
thousands of subway straphangers were 
late for work. Others took to the sur- 
face, where they filled buses to bulging 
or, in private cars, clogged nearly all the 
city’s approaches. Retailers, their holi- 
day spirits sinking, watched sales fade 
to as much as 50% below comparable 
days last year. For all the customers in 
the stores, they might as well not have 
bothered to stay open evenings until 
Christmas. Estimates of the losses ran 
up to $2-million a day. 
¢ Craft Conflict—The inconvenienced 
millions, little interested in the issues 
simply wanted a settlement. New York 
State’s Condon-Wadlin Act makes 
walkouts by government workers ille- 
gal, and this didn’t do anything to 
enlist sympathy for the strikers. 

Of the Transit Authority's 32,000 
hourly rated employees, only a fraction 
were causing the trouble. The TA 
said about 500 motormen, plus a few 
workers in other categories, were out; 
the MBA contended 75% of its 2,600 
claimed members (out of almost 3,200 
motormen) were off the job. 

Whatever their numbers, these dis- 
sidents were agitated by a familiar 
issue in labor: the discontent of skilled 
craft workers in an industrial union. 
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In many ways, the dispute boiled down 
to a strike against Michael J. Quill, 
president of the Transport Workers 
Union, and TWU’s status as sole bar- 
gaining agent for the TA’s eligible em- 
ployees (of whom 18,000 are now 
TWU members). 

¢ Man in the Cab—Squeezed into a 
cab no bigger than a closet, the motor- 
man is responsible for the lives of 
thousands of passengers as his train 
hurtles through dark tunnels. In_re- 
compense, he is paid $2.32 an hour 
for a 40-hour week; with overtime, 
his weekly check may mount to more 
than $100, but in some cases it may 
be as skinny as $67 because of deduc- 
tions for city pensions and the like. 

An engineer on the Long Island 
RR, by comparison, draws approxi- 
mately the same hourly rate—$19.08 
for an 8-hour day of 100 miles. But 
for every mile over 100, he earns an 
additional 19.8¢, and other extras com- 
bine to make his weekly pay somewhat 
lusher than the subway motorman’s. 
¢ Union Rivals—Skilled ‘TA employees 
such as the motormen have long been 
restive under the —TWU, which was 
known for years as a firebrand union. 
Several years ago in a system-wide elec- 
tion, TWU won the sole right to rep- 
resent all TA workers on grievances, 
but even then the authority continued 
to meet with the jealous craft unions 
on other matters. 

All this changed when the present 
three-man authority took over in July, 
1955. Making clear that it would not 
deal with the splinter groups, it ex- 
tended TWU’s contract for 18 months. 
This averted a test of TWU strength 
at a time when the union’s membership 
was down to around 15,000. 

In return for this considerate treat- 
ment, the turbulent Quill switched to 
responsible unionism and began coop- 
erating with TA’s program to streamline 
operations. By attrition, the authority 
slimmed its roster of operating person- 
nel almost 10% in two vears. and it 
saved the city some $3-million a year 
by changing the rules for sick leave 
pay—an unpopular move with the rank 


and file, since it eliminated pay for 
the first day of illness. 

¢ Crisis to a Head—Last week an im- 
partial panel of labor experts, selected 
by the American Arbitration Assn., 
backed the view shared by the authority 
and Quill: that subway workers should 
be represented by a single union in the 
interests of industrial peace. The panel 
recommended holding an_ election, 
scheduled for Monday, Dec. 16, in 
which the craft units would have to 
challenge TWU on a system-wide basis. 
In such an election, Quill would win. 

Thus snubbed, the MBA charged 
Quill and TA Commissioner Joseph E. 
O’Grady with “collusion,” took a strike 
vote on Sunday, and walked out. MBA 
insisted that an election should be held 
among motormen alone—in which case, 
it thinks it would win. 
¢ Impasse—At midweek, TA was still 
refusing to meet with the motor- 
men. “We are never willing to meet 
or discuss an illegal strike with the 
strikers,” O’Grady declared. Four strike 
leaders, including MBA pres. Theodore 
Loos, were jailed for contempt of an 
injunction restraining them from strike 
activity. And TA dispatched peremp- 
tory telegrams to 300 motormen—a 
number that matches the number of 
replacements on hand—informing them 
that failure to report for duty ‘Tuesday 
afternoon would mean “that you will 
have terminated your employment and 
you will be replaced.” 

Under Chmn. Charles L. 
(BW—Aug.24'57,p78), the authority 
was determined to “run the road” 
despite the strike. Patterson announced 
a series of emergency measures—includ- 
ing cots set up on subway premises for 
workers who stay on the job—to keep 
the trains rolling, at an estimated daily 
cost of $150,000. 

By the walkout’s third day, it was 
apparent that TA had deployed its 
available manpower most effectively, 
and many resourceful New Yorkers had 
found alternate routes to work. But the 
MBA was still ignoring a plea to 
“return to their posts” from Mayor 
Robert F. Wagner, who backs the TA. 
They gave the same treatment to a 
challenge from Quill to join with other 
craft groups and enter the lists against 
TWU as one unit in Monday’s 
scheduled election. And both sides 
showed little response to a New York 
Post suggestion that the dispute be 
arbitrated. 

Apparently, MBA would be satisfied 
at midweek with only one solution— 
theirs. The terms thev have set are 
steep: elections along craft lines, free- 
ing their leaders from jail, and firing 
Commissioner O’Grady. 


Patterson 
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this year’s? How long can this giddy 
climb from $7.5-million palaces in 1948 
to $15-million in 1955 and _ $20- 
million this year go on, anyway? 

¢ Cash on the Line—If these questions 
are not worrying the backers and op- 
erators of the Deauville and Carillon, 
it’s not because of any lack of savvy 
about what they're letting themselves 
in for. Both will be run by experienced, 
veteran operators, and both have the 
backing of old hands in the building 
game. 

Guiding genius of the Deauville is 
dapper, energetic, 40-year-old Morris 
Landsburgh, who already has a hand in 
operations of five ether beach hotels 

I'he Deauville’s builder and associate 
in its operation, Samuel Cohen, is re- 
ported to have anted up the whole 
$20-million in cash, with no mortgage. 


Through the 6701 Collins Corp., Cohen 


also owns the Sherry-Frontenac and 
Casablanca. His father, Jacob Cohen, 
has reaped a profitable harvest from 
apartment and private residential proj- 
ects in New York. 

[wo other veteran hotelmen—Her- 
bert H. Robims, 51, and S. Sidney 
Raffel, 55, are operating the Carillon. 

Again, the builder and owner is re- 
ported to have come up with $20-mil- 
lion outright cash. He is Alfred L. 
Kaskel, of Carol Management Corp., 
New York, and Carol Florida, Inc.— 


and is considered one of New York’s 


club, 3,500-seat convention auditorium. 
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pools, an indoor ice-skating rink, giant night 


i Miami Beach Swank, 1958 Model 


bigger builders, mainly of apartments. 
For the past few years, he has been 
running into legal difficulties over f- 
nancing, and last year was indicted on 
charges of fraudulently obtaining bank 
loans in violation of Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corp. regulations. The indict- 
ment is still pending; a first trial ended 
in a hung jury. Builders call him a 
“lone wolf.” 

Both hotels involve leaseback deals. 
Cohen and Landsburgh have leased 
back the Deauville from 6701 Collins 
Corp. for 20 years at $1,350,000 a year 
rental—a_ total of $27-million. The 
Carillon deal is shorter, but stiffer. 
Robins and Raffel, along with Kaskel, 
have leased it back from Carol Florida 
for 10 years at $1.5-million a year. 
¢ The Big Pitch—To lure customers 
with cash-lined pockets, both hotels 
have spared nothing in eye-catching 
grandeur and easy-to-reach comfort and 
entertainment. Both have huge night 
clubs, 21-in. TV in all rooms. 

But the big pitch that both new- 
comers are making to outshine the 
glittering allurements of 1955’s and 
1956’s super-duper hostelries is in of- 
fering the American plan of a room and 
two meals a day at an established price. 
Chat may not seem novel in view of the 
fact that only three hotels—the rela- 
tively new Americana (1956), Eden 
Roc (1955), and Fontainebleau (1954) 
—fail to stress the American plan as a 





SIGHT UNSEEN. With Deauville still un- 
finished, girls are busy taking bookings. 


selling point. But the Carillon and 
Deauville are the first hotels on the 
beach specifically designed for it. 
That means their dining rooms and 
night clubs are big enough to accom- 
modate all guests at once without crowd 
ing and waiting in line—a step up from 
many older and smaller American plan 
hotels not built with that in mind. On 
the other side, their rates are easier on 
the wallet than the European plan 
luxury group built in the last few years. 
¢ Competition—The big Miami Beach 
jobs are the costliest but not the only 
swank hotels opening in southern }lor- 
ida next week. At Fort Lauderdale, the 
250-room, $4-million Galt Ocean Mile 





 -— : 
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CARILLON, two doors away, also 14 stories and costing $20-million, boasts 620 rooms 
(largest in Florida), an Early Bird Lounge for tourists coming on night-owl flights. 
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Hotel, the city’s largest and most lux- 
urious, has a Dec. 19 deadline. 

On Dec. 20, the largest motel in the 
Miami-Miami Beach area is scheduled 
to join the bidders for the tourist dollar. 
It's the Beau Rivage Motel at Bal Har- 
bour, north of Miami Beach. 

Costing more than $8.5-million, it 
will boast a T'V-baby watching service, 
¢ Big, Bigger, Biggest—And so it goes, 
from yesterday's big and swanky to to- 
morrows’ titanic super-de-luxe. ben No- 
vack, who heads the Tl ontainebleau, 
1954's $17-million version of the ulti- 
mate, is generally credited by hotelmen 
as the mastermind who decided the big, 
big, big hotel was the thing for Miami 
Beach. Up to then 1952’s $5-million 
Di Lido held the lead. Since then have 
come the $10-million Seville and $15- 
million Eden Roc in 1955, the $17.5- 
million Americana in 1956 
* Keeping in the Race—What about 
next vear’s entries? Won't the mount- 
ing surge of tourist dollars ebb some- 
time and leave some multi-million ven- 
ture stranded? The promoters of the 
Carillon and Deauville—and the bvost- 
ers for Miami Beach—profess no wor 
ries on that score. 

Says the Carillon’s Robins of next 
year's competition, “We think we've 
built the hotel of the future.” 

But it’s evident that one year's new- 
comers have to move to keep up with 
the procession. The Americana : last 
week announced it would build a 125- 
room, $3-million addition for next sea- 
son Ihe Fontainebleau has already 
started on a $10-million improvement. 

Right now, with reservations for the 
peak months running as well or better 
than last vear, it seems that the Deau- 
ville and Carillon won't take too much 
away from older hotels—though Pres. 
Charles H. Posner of the Miami Beach 
Hotel Assn. says they are bound to 
‘hurt slightly.” Posner sees only one 
possible dark spot in the future: “If 
the lesser hotels ever get hurt to a 
point where they are forced to drop 
their rates, we'll all be in trouble. A 
rate war would cheapen Miami Beach.” 
¢ Swelling the Stream—io prevent 
such a catastrophe, Miami Beach looks 
to its annual increment of luxury to 
draw an ever-swelling tourist stream. 

“Miami Beach isn't overbuilt,”’ says 
Hank Meyer, its nationally known of- 
ficial tub-thumper; “it’s underpromoted. 
We can only take care of 150,000 tour- 
ists at one time. I visualize the day 
when we can accommodate twice that.” 

And it’s the “annual model change” 
in luxury accommodations that will 
bring them in, in Mever’s view. “If 
General Motors was content with the 
1957 Cadillac and decided not to build 
a new model the next vear,” he says, 
“by 1959 it couldn't compete with a 
low-priced car. People who come to Mi- 
ami also want the new stvles.” 
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HAMMER AND SICKLE of Indonesian Communists (PKI) overshadow rival party posters in 


Trouble Erupts in 


Seizure of Dutch holdings— 
under Communist direction—re- 
flects the threat of Red rule in 
a vital area of Southeast Asia. 


This week Indonesia is in chaos. 

The country’s economy is paralyzed 
by a Communist-directed seizure of 
Dutch enterprises—trading companies, 
banks, shipping firms, and plantations. 
The government of Premier Djuanda 
can not, or will not, oppose the Com- 
munists. In fact, Djuanda gave their 
acts official sanction by announcing the 
unilateral “nationalization” of these 
Dutch businesses and others, which 
handle most of the country’s foreign 
trade. 

Meanwhile, the Russians are holding 
out a helping hand to the Indonesians. 
Moscow has offered to lend $100-mil- 
lion for development and the experts to 
carry it out—plus arms to subdue anti- 
Communist rebels in Java and the outer 
islands of the archipelago. There will 
be increasing pressure from Indonesian 
nationalists and the Indonesian Com- 





munist Party (PKI)—the largest in 
South Asia—to accept Moscow's offer. 

Communist discipline and_ strategy 
have already shown themselves superior 
in this crisis to anything Indonesian 
nationalists and anti-Communists can 
muster. They have built a working 
alliance with Pres. Soekarno over the 
past 18 months. Now that seems to be 
tightening, and it could bring the Com- 
munists officially into power before too 


long. 
° Global Import—Communist rule in 
Indonesia would mean more than just 
handing over more real estate to the 
Communists in Asia—although Indo- 
nesia’s 85-million people and resources 
are a valuable prize. ‘The international 
implications of a Communist takeover 
in Djakarta are even more meaningful: 

e Indonesia lies across the sea lanes 
of South Asia. Communist control 
would throw up a barrier between the 
l'ar East and Europe, between South 
Asia and Australia, between the two 
great Asian Free World powers, Japan 
and India. 

¢ Expropriation of the $1-billion 
worth of Dutch property and the expul- 
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Djakarta, capital of the young island natiou. 


Indonesia 


sion of the 46,000 Hollanders in Indo- 
nesia will cast a pall over all foreign 
investment in Asia. India, which is 
now trying to interest American inves- 
tors, is bound to suffer. 

¢ Indonesia is an important mem- 
ber of the so-called Afro-Asian bloc—a 
group of underdeveloped countries that 
congregated at Bandung, Java, in 1955 
(BW —Apr.30°55,p134). If Indonesia 
throws its lot in with the Communists, 
there will be increased pressure on such 
“neutralist’”” states as Burma, Cam- 
bodia, Ceylon, and even India to move 
into the Communist camp 

¢ A Communist Indonesia would 
be dramatic evidence of the failure of 
U.S. foreign policy in Asia. As recently 
as last year, Pres. Eisenhower enter- 
tained Pres. Soekarno in Washington, 
and the U.S. gave the Indonesians an- 
other $98-million worth of surplus food. 


This was in line with U.S. policy, which 


since 1949 has sought to push out 
Dutch colonial influence and te build 
a Western-style democracy in Indo- 
nesia. 

¢ Helping Hand—The U.S. has played 
an intimate role in Indonesian develop- 
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ments since the end of World War II. 
At that time, Indonesian nationalists 
hoped U.S. troops would disarm the 
Japanese garrison in Java, then turn 
the country over to them instead of 
the Dutch. Instead, British troops 
marched in and reinstalled the Dutch. 
For four stormy years, the Indonesians 
and the Dutch battled it out. Finally, 
in 1949, largely through U.S. pressure 
on the Dutch, a transfer of sovereignty 
to the Indonesians was effected by the 
Netherlands. A “United States of Indo- 
nesia” was created. 

But freedom didn’t bring peace and 
prosperity. Indonesian nationalists saw 
the “United States” formula as a way 
for the Dutch to continue to divide 
and rule. With the Communists in the 
vanguard, within a year the Indonesians 
abolished the federal government that 
had been set up, reinstalled a highly 
centralized administration dominated 
by the island of Java. 
¢ Rash of Revolts—This centralization 
in Djakarta—incompetent to handle the 
tremendous problems that beset the 
new nation—created strong anti-Java- 
nese sentiments in the other islands. 
Revolt after revolt broke out, each 
complicating the already difficult job 
of running the country from Djakarta. 
In Java itself, Moslem extremists 
raided and destroved villages, demand- 
ing an “Islamic” state. 

Last vear the revolts spread into the 
Indonesian Army. Local commanders— 
with their soldiers unpaid and short of 
food—declared themselves independent 
of Djakarta’s control. Sumatra, the 
most important producer of foreign 
exchange from Indonesia’s exports, 
broke out in a series of revolts, with 
isolated regional regimes almost com- 
pletely independent of Djakarta. Since 
it’s the outer islands that produce the 
oil and tin, raise the copra and spices, 
thev are bitter that Djakarta collects the 
foreign exchange and spends it on the 
55-million people who are crowded 
onto Java. 
¢ Whipping Boy—More and more, the 
focus of non-Javanese anger and frustra- 
tion has been Pres. Soekarno—Indo- 
nesia’s shrewd, dynamic leader who has 
weathered all the postwar changes. 
Soekarno has deflected the criticism by 
picking up an old issue—the Duxch. 
This vear, as every year since 1953, the 
Indonesians asked the United Nations 
to order the Dutch to negotiate the 
transfer of Western New Guinea to 
Indonesian control. This wild, isolated 
island was the only part of the former 
Netherlands East Indies that the Dutch 
did not surrender in 1949. 

When last month the U.N. refused 
Indonesia’s demand, Soekarno_threat- 
ened action that “would shock the 
world.” He and other nationalists 
called for a 24-hour strike and boycott 
of the Dutch-owned enterprises in In- 





donesia, which form the heart of the 
country’s economy. 

* Entree for Communists—That was 
just the opportunity looked for by the 
Indonesian Communists—who showed 
surprising strength two years ago in 
the first national elections (BW—Oct. 
15°55,p172). Masterminded by a huge 
Soviet embassy and Moscow-trained 
Indonesians, and supported by heavy 
contributions that Indonesia’s 3-million 
Chinese are forced to pay through the 
Chinese Communist embassy, — the 
Indonesian Communist Party has been 
growing spectacularly in power. Its 
trade union federation (SOBSI) took 
up the hue and cry against the Dutch, 
sent squads of workers into Dutch com 
panies to take over their offices. 

At first Premier Djuanda—a close col- 
laborator of Pres. Soekarno—opposed 
the takeovers. Then—when he appar- 
ently didn’t have the power to halt 
them—he announced the seized Dutch 
property would be “nationalized.” 
¢ No Way Out—There is no solution 
in sight to the crisis. The Dutch say 
they won’t be blackmailed into giving 
up Western New Guinea—and, in fact, 
the Hague is firmly convinced that 
Western New Guinea was only an ex 
cuse for the expropriations. 

Still, Djakarta’s expropriation of the 
Dutch can’t be more than a temporary 
expedient for Indonesia’s problems. 
The Dutch mercantile houses and banks 
have no real assets in Indonesia to speak 
of, but depend on Holland’s 400 years 
of experience in selling Indonesian 
products in Europe. The Indonesians 
have neither the capital, the technology, 
nor the knowledge of Western markets 
to take over these businesses lock, stock, 
and barrel. In fact, such moderates as 
Gov. Sjafruddin Prawiranegara of the 
Bank of Indonesia, the country’s bank 
of issue, has already said the seizure and 
subsequent closing of the country’s 
three important Dutch banks would 
bring the economy to a halt. This week 
he extended special credits to the banks 
to get them to reopen. 

e U.S. Baffled—The crisis certainly 
poses an embarrassing policy dilemma 
for the U.S. The Dutch have appealed 
to NATO to help out in the situation. 
But Washington is trving to keep 
strictly neutral—although it privately 
deplores Indonesian actions. State 
Dept. officials argue that any attempt 
to back the Dutch would only anger 
the Indonesians, wouldn't help the 
Dutch. If the Dutch bring the matter 
before the U.N., Washington says it 
will decide then what it will do on the 
basis of the final resolution presented. 

For the moment, at least, the U.S. 
will continue aid to Indonesia, which 
has totaled $300-million since 1950. 
This year’s budget includes $11-million 
in technical assistance, $15-million 
available on a project-by-project basis. 
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ou CAN still find business indicators 
Y that show improvement over a year 
ago, but more and more it is just a 
matter of prices. The physical volume 
of softgoods now being manufactured 
is only ever so slightly larger than in 
1956, while some fairly substantial de- 
clines are visible in hardgoods (charts). 

Throughout 1956 and into the early 
months of 1957, the boom centered 
in the metalworking industries. Military 
procurement .was an ingredient, of 
course, -but record demand for ma- 
chinery—both for industrial expansion 
and for modernization—was the main- 
spring. In late summer, arms volume 
began to feel the economy ax, and then 
industrial demand for new equipment 
began to level off. Most painful of all, 
new orders calling for delivery of ma- 
chinery in the more distant future 
started declining very sharply. 

So far, the decline in metalworking 
chiefly involves adjustment to two fac- 
tors: (1) the need to bring output down 
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at least part way to the volume of in- 
coming business, and (2) paring inven- 
tories ‘to meet requirements at the new 
level of output. 

In the process, a good many metal- 
using plants seem to be finding that 
they can draw most of their materials 
from existing inventories. This helps ex 
plain why the steel industry expects 
December to be its poorest 1957 month 
in point of output and why the non- 
ferrous metal producers go on struggling 
with their own “private recession,’ 
which is now about a year and a half 
old. 

Changes like these in supply-demand 
relationships have inevitably had an im 
press on prices.. The average level of 
industrial prices, rising so rapidly in 
1955 and 1956, has been virtually flat 
for eight months. The summer's 
“round” of wage increases gave this 
index only a tiny and temporary up 
turn. And even in the consumers’ price 
index, pressures finally are moderating 





Missile Delay 


Production order for the 
Thor and Jupiter is being held 
back. Additional funds, testing 
are needed. 


As if the failure of the first U.S. 
earth satellite launching weren't bad 
enough, there was more gloomy missile 
news this week: a delay of the order to 
produce both Air Force Thor and Army 
Jupiter IRBMs. 

Word around the Pentagon is that 
a supplemental appropriation of about 
$100-million is needed to get the pro- 
gram under way in a hurry. It is now 
estimated that Thor production over 
the next year will be kept down to the 
current target of six monthly instead 
of rising substantially, as originally 
expected. 
¢ Second Thoughts—The Thor delay 
isn’t necessarily tied to money. The 
Pentagon is having second thoughts on 
pushing the missile into heavy produc- 
tion so fast. Output will increase after 
more extensive flight testing and freez- 
ing of missile designs. 

An official of Chrysler Corp., Jupi- 
ter’s airframe producer, described the 
Army IRBM project as being “still in 
a state of flux.” He told Business WEEK 
the production rate still has not been 
determined. A “good part” of Chrysler's 
production soll for the 175-mi. 
Army Redstone ballistic missile, he 
said, could be used for the Jupiter, 
which is an outgrowth of the Redstone 
design. The official said additional tool- 
ing would be needed for “large quan- 
titv’” output. 

Major Air Force contractors on the 
Thor project are Douglas Aircraft (air- 
frame), North American Aviation (en- 
gine), General Motors’ AC Div. (iner- 
tial guidance), and General Electric 
(nose cone). Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories’ project to develop a more ad- 
vanced radio inertial guidance system 
to back up or eventually replace the 
GM-AC_ gear is_ reportedly being 
dropped. All production tooling for 
Thor is now in place. 

In addition to Chrysler, Jupiter's 
major contractors are Reynolds Metals 
(heavy airframe parts), Sperry Rand 
Corp.'s Ford Instrument (inertial guid 
ance), and Goodvear Aircraft (nose 
cone). On Capitol Hill, the Senate 
Preparedness Subcommittee resumes its 
missile investigation this week. Last 
week, the subcommittee asked major 
missile contractors for details on 
“roadblocks” delaving the program and 
suggestions for stepping up mussile 
development and_ production. 

At the same time, the House Armed 
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Services Committee is getting ready 
to make its own “complete review” of 
the missile program. The investigation 
will begin next month, mostly behind 
closed doors. It will be the third Con- 
gressional missile probe. 
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Vanguard gets final check... 





Meanwhile, the Cape Canaveral 
(Fla.) missile test center prepared for 
its heaviest schedule of missile test 
launchings. The Air Force’s Atlas 


ICBM was on a firing pad, ready for 
its third launching attempt after two 


... Starts to blast off... 


recent flops. Thor, outfitted for the 
first time with an inertial guidance sys- 


tem, was launched, but fell short of its 
target. The missile has flown its full 
1,500-mi. range several times before, 
guided by a simpler autopilot. 
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.-. and falls on its face. . 


Now Come the Post Mortems 


Vanguard's failure last week wasn’t a military disaster, 
most scientists say, but it leaves its scars. 


America’s first satellite rocket flamed 
ind roared last week at Cape Canaveral, 
Fla., but got nowhere (pictures). The 
Navy briefly explained that mechanical 
trouble in the propulsion system had 
caused the failure. Just what and just 
how must be kept secret for security 
reasons, said the Office of Naval Re- 
search 

Whatever happened, the spectacular 
flop was an expensive blow to national 
pride and to the U.S. missile-satellite 
program (page 196). However, scien- 
tists privately incline to a fairly confi- 
dent view. Unless the Navy is hiding 
scrious defect than a me- 
chanical failure in the propulsion sys- 
tem, the experts say, the U.S. still has 
1 good chance to launch its satellite 
ind U.S. long-range rocketry escapes 
impeachment. 

« Could Have Been Worse—The Van- 
guard failure, scientists say, would have 
been extremely serious from a military 
standpoint if it had been traced to the 
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guidance mechanism, which is con- 
tained in the second stage of the three- 
stage rocket. ‘That's because Van- 
guard’s guidance is a simplified version 
of the guidance system of several of our 
long-range missiles. If its design proved 
wrong for Vanguard, it could hardly 
have been right for any other rocket. 
But the trouble, according to the 
oficial Navy statement, lay instead in 
the propulsion system. Rocket experts 
knew from the start that Vanguard was 
a peculiarly complicated rocket-on- 
rocket arrangement. So the odds are 
good, they think, that Navy scientists 
can straighten out this trouble the next 
time around. Moreover, military rockets 
such as the Jupiter, Thor, and Atlas 
wouldn’t necessarily share Vanguard's 
problem. 
¢ What Went Wrong—Unofficial re- 
ports from Cape Canaveral, in fact, 
suggest that Vanguard was grounded by 
troubles of little military significance: 
e The long countdown well into 


Wednesday night of last week (BW— 
Dec.7'57,p30) may have taken its toll 
on the ill-fated rocket. Vanguard sat all 
day, fueled up and ready to go, before 
the firing was postponed for 36 hours. 
¢ A human failure may well have 
occurred in the rush to prepare the 
rocket for firing on the new date. 
Ground crews were exhausted by 18 
hours of work past midnight of Wed- 
nesday night, then had to start again 
before dawn on Friday to check out 
the thousand and one things involved 
in readying a big missile for flight. 
¢ No Military Parallel—In military 
practice, neither of these conditions 
would have happened, experts say. 

For example, the time element sim- 
ply wouldn’t allow for such delay as in 
the first abortive countdown. It could 
easily have been then that Vanguard 
suffered its mechanical trouble. 

Vanguard is liquid-fueled, with liq- 
uid oxygen used to burn the fuel. 
Liquid oxygen is extremely cold—under 
normal pressure, it must be kept below 

-297F to remain in a liquid state. 
Hour after hour, this chill was affecting 
ucarby parts of the rocket. Before the 
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‘“‘Why there’s seldom a frown 


at Yale & Towne!”’ 
by MR. FRIENDLY* 





















Safety's in the driver's seat at Yale & Towne and Mr. Friendly’s 
company— American Mutual—helped put it there. 


For over seven years, safety engineers from American Mutual 
haye worked on accident prevention with management at this 
world-famous maker of materials handling equipment, locks 

and builders’ hardware and construction machinery. Their 
combined know-how has made on-the-job safety really click... 
saving lives and limbs . . . giving employee morale a big boost. 
And there’s another reason for good feeling at Yale & Towne... 





Since signing up with American Mutual in 1950, The Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Company has averaged yearly savings of 
over 30% on insurance costs through reduced premiums.** 
With the 15% dividend received as an American Mutual 
policyholder—the total savings add up to impressive profits! 
Your company can boost morale and profits, too, by signing up with 


Mr. Friendly. To learn all the facts, write to American Mutual Liability 
Insurance Company, Dept. BW-12, 142 Berkeley Street, Boston 16, Mass. 





American Mutual 


LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
Service from 78 fully staffed offices! t : 
Savings opportunity from substantial dividends! a 


*Mr. Priendly in American Mutual's trademark symbolizes the spirit of cooperation A M 


and service typical of American Mutual Representatives everywhere 


**Difference between manual rates for this industry and rates actually paid. 





liquid oxygen was finally removed, it 
might have fouled up the complex 
clectronic circuitry or have frozen a 
valve so that it failed to operate later. 

Aside from the time element, this 
possibility points up one big flaw in 
liquid-fueled military rockets. The 
liquid fuels and oxidizers are tricky to 
handle—cold, lethally poisonous, often 
corrosive, requiring complicated  sys- 
tems of fuel lines and valves. Yet the 
only solid-fuel, long-range rocket on the 
drawing boards is the Navy's Polaris, 
still a couple of years away from pro- 
duction. 

Human failure, of course, could still 
occur in a military firing, but people 
close to rocket development say the 
chance was magnified at Cape Can- 
averal by the political pressure to get a 
satellite into the air. 
¢ The Curtain Falls—Army rocket 
headquarters says no such pressure will 
be on the firing crews whenever a 
Jupiter-C launching is attempted. The 
Army evidently isn’t going to allow any 
play-by-play buildup to the launching 
(on the security ground that the Jupi- 
ter-C is patterned on the Redstone, a 
military weapon), so it will be free to 
choose its firing time. 

One of the first effects of Vanguard's 
fiery fizzle was to give new prominence 
to the Army's Jupiter-C program. 
“We've now received the go-ahead, 
with no strings attached,” says an Army 
rocket man 

According to press reports from 
Florida, a Jupiter-C is already on the 
launching pad. However, the Army has 
said it would take a full 30 days from 
the time its rocket went on the pad 
until it would be fired. And the gen- 
crals have ruled out any shortcuts. So 
it looks like next vear. 
¢ Army’s Candidate—The Army has 
three Jupiter-C’s left over from its suc- 
cessful rocket reentry experiment. These 
will be used, it is said, in an attempt 
to put a cylinder 2 ft. long and 6 in. 
in diameter up into an orbit. Army’s 
“stovepipes” will broadcast on the same 
frequency as the Navy's “grapefruit,” 
but their instrumentation won't be 
nearly so refined. 

(he Jupiter-C has already flown 
3,600 mi., reaching a height of 600 mi. 
and a speed of 15,000 mph. It has only 
one liquid-fuel stage to worry about; 
the remaining stages are adaptations of 
the already proven solid-fuel Sergeant. 
¢ More Firings—Meanwhile, rocket 
experts are trying to forget Vanguard 
in a flurry of other long-range missile 
firings at Cape Canaveral. The word 
at midweek was that the Atlas, our 
first 5,000-mi. rocket, was ready to be 
touched off at a moment's notice. 
Both previous prototypes flopped. 

Pentagon circles are buzzing with 
rumors that the government has top 
secret reports of Russian preparations 
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for a similar flurry of firings, timed to 
impress the NATO meeting starting 
Monday in Paris. 

Rocket scientists also have a new 
topic for debate: single-stage vs. multi- 
stage rockets. The single-stage side 


won a point with Vanguard, and they 
are counting on Jupiter (not Jupiter-C), 
Thor, and Redstone (the oa “reli- 
able” missile of more than 200-mi. 
range that’s in the hands of U.S. 
troops) to widen the advantage. 


SPENDING FOR NEW PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


(Billions of Dollars) 
1957 1958 
ST Fe 


Oct.- 
Dec. 


July- 
Sept. 


Jan.- 
Mar. 


Apr.- 
June 


BRL SE LS CO TO RIE ic 


Manufacturing 
Durable goods industries .... 
Non-durable goods industries. 


Railroad 
Transportation other than rail. 
Public Utilities 


Data: SEC — Commerce Dept. 


The Slide Gains Speed 


SEC-Commerce survey predicts 
5% drop in capital spending 
from present quarter to first- 
quarter 1958. 


The slide in business spending for 
new plant and equipment—which began 
about midyear—is picking up speed, ac- 
cording to the latest government survey 
of business intentions. 

This shows in a joint survey by the 
Securities & Exchange Commission and 
the Commerce Dept., reporting busi- 
ness plans to buy new plant and equip- 
ment through the first quarter of 1955, 
based on questionnaires filled out in 
October and November. 

From the current quarter to the first 
quarter of 1958, a 5% drop is indi- 
cated—from a seasonally adjusted an- 
nual rate of $37.47-billion to $35.52- 
billion. 
¢ McGraw-Hill Figures—The first SEC- 
Commerce look at 1958 as a whole will 
come three months from now. The 
McGraw-Hill survey of investment in- 
tentions for 1958 indicated a 7% drop 
under this year (BW—Nov.9'57,p23). 

The boom in plant and equipment 
spending reached a peak of $37.75- 
billion (annual rate, seasonally ad- 
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justed) in the third quarter of this year, 
as measured in the SEC-Commerce 
series. This was some $400-million 
higher than expected, apparently be- 
cause more plentiful supplies of steel 
and other materials speeded up projects 
already under way. The expectation for 
the current quarter is for a drop of less 
than 1% from July-September, com- 
pared with the 5% dip indicated for 
January-March of next year. 

On an unadjusted basis, the first 
quarter of each year is low, due partly 
to winter weather, but comparisons of 
intentions for January-March 1958 with 
the first quarter of this year show which 
industry groups are still expanding, and 
which are leading the downturn. 
¢ Leaders—Running ahead of the first 
quarter this year by substantial margins 
are the chemical, petroleum, non-rail 
transportation, public utilities, non- 
electrical machinery, iron and steel, and 
nonferrous metals groups. 

The largest decline is indicated for 
motor vehicles and equipment. The 
industry expects to spend $104-million 
less in the first quarter than it did in 
the same period this year, a drop of 
inore than one-third. Railroads and the 
big category of “communication, com- 
mercial, and other” show drops of about 
10%. 
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construction work ... simplify storage. 


COATED NYLON — provides economi- 
cal protection for equipment. 


7 | 


COATED NYLON — lifeboat covers are 
rot- and mildew-resistant. 





i. E 
COATED NYLON fobrics are light in weight... make for easier handling when used to protect concrete 


COATED NYLON —durable, long-last- 
ing protection for open-top trucks. 


Coated Du Pont nylon fulfills today’s need 
for waterproof fabric on hundreds of jobs 


Coated Du Pont nylon fabrics now provide long-lasting 
protection in hundreds of ways . . . for open-top trailer 
trucks and costly equipment exposed to the elements . . . 
lifeboat covers and newly placed concrete on construc- 
tion jobs, to name a few. 


These durable covers of coated nylon are waterproof, 
economical, light in weight, easy to handle and easy to 
repair. A variety of coatings are available for many 
different purposes. When properly fabricated, covers of 
Du Pont nylon will last up to three times as long as 
other covering fabrics. In addition, they resist the dam- 
aging effects of rot, mildew, chemicals, exposure to 
weather and general hard wear. And they remain flexi- 
ble even when used in sub-zero temperatures. 


Look into modern coated nylon covers now. Learn 
how they are filling protective requirements on hundreds 
of operations. Your regular fabricator or fabric supplier 
will gladly give you further information, or write: E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 5518 Nemours Bldg., 
Dept. BW-11, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


RES. U. 3, PAT.OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING:;. THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


COATED NYLON—long-wearing...easy to handle... lightweight 
... waterproof...resistant to rot and mildew 








In Business 


Canadian Javelin and Ward Industries 


Talk Merger, Ore Development Is Goal 


Top officers of Canadian Javelin, Ltd., the Labrador 
development company, and Ward Industries Corp., a 
U.S. producer of dry cleaning equipment and metal 
wall partitions, this week forgathered in a New York 
hotel room for intensive merger discussions. 

If the deal goes through, it might speed development 
of cash-poor Javelin’s rich ore holdings, since Ward 
would bring to the marriage some ready cash and the 
possibility of raising more through its listing on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

Drillings on Javelin’s square-mile deposit at Julian 
Lake show ore at depths above 600 ft., and said to assay 
better than 38% pure, though the company won't con- 
firm this. However, Javelin Pres. J. C. Doyle does say 
that its Wabush Lake deposit contains more than 1- 
billion tons of ore. 


Cost Cutting Takes Many Forms; 
Some Drop Messengers, Others Add ‘Em 


It seems as if everybody is getting cost minded these 
days. 

Take the New York Stock Exchange, which has 
worked out a wonderfully complicated pilot project with 
Bankers ‘Trust Co. and 15 brokerage houses. Cut down 
to layman comprehension, the plan seeks to reduce the 
physical travels of stock certificates on their way from 
one owner to another. Instead of exchanging stock 
certificates among members by messenger for each deal, 
no matter how small, Bankers Trust will keep a central 
record, merely transfer the stock on its accounts. 

In Britain economizing is taking a new turn, away 
from mechanization and back to human muscle. The 
Yorkshire Electricity Board says it will save £10,000 a 
vear by delivering its bills by hand instead of through 
the mails. 


New York Shipbuilding Gets Contract 
For Hull of Nuclear Merchant Ship 


The New York Shipbuilding Corp. and the govern- 
ment this week signed a $20.9-million contract for the 
building of the hull of the first U.S. nuclear powered 
merchant ship, the Savannah. ‘Timetable for the job 
calls tentatively for the keel to be laid next May, with 
the launching one year later. 

The 20-knot combination ship will be able to carry 
60 passengers along with 10,000 tons of cargo. 

Last spring, Babcock & Wilcox was awarded a $9.8- 


billion contract to build an advanced pressurized water 
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design reactor for the ship. The whole merchant ship 
project will cost around $40-million by the time that 
testing and training are completed. 


More Ford Cuts, Plus Its Own Spurt 
Due to Give Chevy 1957 Output Lead 


Further reductions in empleyment announced by 
Ford Motor Co. at midweek raised the likelihood that 
Chevrolet will shortly take the lead for 1957 output 
honors—probably some day next week. Chevy broke 
all weekly records in the first week of December with 
a reported 45,000 cars, while Ford slipped to 30,000. 
That pulled Ford’s lead for the year to date below 25,000. 

The race for most sales to customers is still up in 
the air. With no figures later than October registra- 
tions to go on, Ford’s margin was a little over 50,000. 


Fed Seeks New Bank Merger Ruling, 
This Time Based on Merits as Well as Law 


The Federa} Reserve Board this week asked its hearing 
examiner to make a new recommendation on the contro- 
versial proposed merger of the First National City Bank 
of N. Y. and Westchester’s County Trust Co.—this time 
considering the merits of the case as well as the purely 
legal aspects. Earlier, the examiner had barred the mer- 
ger on the purely legal grounds of New York's stopgap 
banking law against such mergers (BW —Oct.1257,p105). 
This means that the examiner is now to consider such 
factors as community welfare and the antitrust angles. 


Business Briefs 


Canada swung the ax on its auto excise tax this weck, 
but the chip it cut was only half as large as had been 
reported—the new rate is 74%, down from 10%, but 
a 5% level had been rumored (BW_—Dec.7°57,p38). 
Canadian branches of Ford and Chrysler admitted dis- 
appointment, said they would have to continue reduc- 
tions in production. 


In a move to lure and nail down hard-to-get scientists 
and engineers, the Civil Service Commission this week 
cleared away the final snags that had blocked some 
$25-million in pay raises for the scarce personnel. The 
raises, running up to $1,000 a year, will be spread among 
45,000 government employees; four-fifths of the money 
goes to Defense Dept. personnel. The pay boosts fol- 
low the general outlines of the Cordiner report (BW— 
Aug.31'57,p1 36). 


Several major oil companies—including Humble, Con- 
tinental, Atlantic, and Standard Oil (Indiana) are report- 
edly discussing with Sid Richardson, Texas oilman and 
one of the nation’s wealthiest men, the sale of his oil 
and gas holdings. Reported offers range from $400- 
million to $600-million. 
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See what adhesives are doing today! 


“5 Ty de 
oa sem: [i 


A MODERN FASTENER SPEEDS THIS ASSEMBLY LINE. 


IT NEEDS NO HOLES, BONDS PARTS 


INSTANTLY. IT'S 3M ADHESIVE EC-1357. 


Simplifying the assembly line 


A 3M adhesive is helping to create 50 
shelves per hour right before your 
eyes. By bonding parts instantly, 
EC-1357 simplifies this assembly line 
to just four fast operations. 


One worker puts metal frames and 
fiberboard sheets on a conveyor mov- 
ing 9 feet per minute. The second sprays 
EC-1357 on both as they pass by. The 


third positions the boards on the 
frames. They pass under a pressure 
roller and the bond is complete. 
There are no extra fastening steps. 


Instantly EC-1357 bonds board to frame 
so strongly that the fiberboard will 
delaminate if you try to remove it. 
A fourth man installs molding. The 
shelves are ready to ship immediately. 


Hundreds of other 3M adhesives serve 
industry in a thousand varied uses. 

SEE WHAT ADHESIVES CAN DO FOR YOU! 
Learn how 3M research can speed your 
production, cut your costs. Consult 
your 3M Field Engineer. For a free 
booklet and more informa- {jouw 
tion write: 3M, Dept. 112, 417 3M 
Piquette, Detroit 2, Michigan. | tse | 


ADHESIVES AND COATINGS DIVISION, MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


417 PIQUETTE AVE. DETROIT 2 


MAKERS oF “SCOTCH 


REFLECTIVE SHEETINGS © * 


BRAND PRESSURE-SENSITIVE ADHESIVE TAPES @ 


3M" ABRASIVE PAPER AND CLOTH @ “3M” avd 


4. @ GENERAL SALES OFFICES PAUL 6. MINN. © EXP 


“scorch” 


ORT. 99 PARK AVE. N 6. N @ CANADA 80 on On nT 
BRAN SOUN RECORDING TAPE @ “SCOTCHLITE” srano 


HESIVES AND COATINGS @ “3M ROOFING GRANULES @ “3M" CHEMICALS 





What 


one form of power 


IS cheaper today 
than in 1940 ? 





Electricity. And if you operate electric industrial trucks, 
the cost is probably less now than when you bought them. 


Isn’t this a refreshing contrast to the rest of today’s business- 
cost picture? And isn’t this something to think about for 
the future? Other costs keep going up, up, up. But electricity 
has been coming down, down, down—for years. 











The result is that electric industrial trucks are a better power bargain 
today than they’ve ever been. And power savings plus overhead savings 
actually total hundreds of dollars per truck every year. This has been 
proved in thousands of cases in all types of truck service. 


Here’s how you save: You buy the power from your local electric 
company at low rates. Heavy duty storage batteries last for years without 
replacement. Cool-running electric motor-drive systems that seldom 
need maintenance—use no power at all when standing still. While first 
cost is higher, electric industrial trucks give you more than twice the 
useful life, according to national average figures. And it’s a fact that of 
all the electric industrial trucks ever made in the U.S., about 90% are 
still on the job! That’s real proof of service. 


These are important cost considerations for up-to-date management 
men today. In addition, electric industrial trucks are easier to operate 
and make practically no aoise—advantages especially appreciated by 
plant personnel. Have a talk with your nearby industrial truck dealer 
or salesman. He’s listed in your classified telephone directory under 
“Trucks—industrial.”” 


This message is presented as a service to industry by Exide Industrial 
Division, The Electric Storage Battery Company, Phila. 2, Pa. 


? ® 
THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY Exide 
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The Administration is in for trouble—at home and abroad. The sniping 
at the missile and satellite programs is becoming more serious. And worsen- 
ing international relations, in Indonesia and the NATO countries, are giving 
Democrats a double-edged weapon with which to attack Pres. Eisenhower 
and the Republican Administration. 


Senate leader Lyndon Johnson is fast rising as No. 1 critic. His pro- 
posal to “do away with the 40-hour week” was designed as a shocker, not as 
a serious legislative proposition. Johnson and Speaker Rayburn are prepar- 
ing their party for the next session of Congress to keep up a continuing 
charge of “lack of urgency” on Eisenhower’s part. ; 


Eisenhower is being prepared to fight back. He got a new health cer- 
tificate on Tuesday, and so emerges again as the free world’s biggest per- 
sonality on foreign policy. How he fares at the Paris meeting of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization will determine how active he will be on 
domestic as well as foreign affairs next year. 


Make no mistake: A healthy Eisenhower will still have the power to 
bend policies even in the Democratically controlled Congress. Democrats 
aren’t frightened of him any more, but they still respect his strength. Even 
cynics in Washington have not wiped out the “Ike factor” in politics. The 
only question is: How much does he care, and how well will he follow 
through? 


The President’s aides say he cares a lot, that he will work as hard as 
the doctors permit him to. This week’s speech by Presidential Assistant 
Sherman Adams underlines the White House optimism: Eisenhower is back 
in the saddle with tight hold on the reins. 


Eisenhower will get Democratic support on foreign policy—if he throws 
himself vigorously into the fight. But Democrats will tend to go their own 
way if Secy. Dulles or even Vice-Pres. Nixon carries the ball. Even inter- 
nationalists such as Mansfield of Montana and Humphrey of Minnesota are 
unsold on Dulles, and politically acute Democrats advise against giving 
Nixon help in building himself for 1960. 


On domestic affairs, Democrats are confident they will control. They 
are going to write their own defense appropriations figure; they are going 
to demand their own kind of missile speedup; and men in the Pentagon, the 
uniformed brass, feel they can get better backing from Capitol Hill than 
from downtown. 


Civilian spending will continue at current rates. Democrats predict 
Congress will refuse to cut welfare and public works programs to offset 
increases in military spending. They are feeling pressure already from back 
home to continue these programs and even expand them. If a deficit is the 
consequence, then Democratic leaders are ready to face up to it. 


A case in point, trivial but a signpost: The Administration has been try- 
ing to cut expenses, and one place economizers found was in the customs 
program. They could save a few hundred thousand dollars by closing out 
the Charleston customs office, and couple it in with Savannah, Ga. The 
Treasury proposed such consolidation in a half dozen places. But local inter- 
ests protested. And this week Treasury Secy. Anderson threw in the towel. 
He called off his economy plan. 
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The why of Democratic strategy is this: Leaders see signs of Republican 
weakness in most sections of the country. Democrats have won every 
important race in the last year. Democrats boast the trend will continue. 
You can see why the Democrats are cocky by looking at the following run- 
down: 

Republicans are having trouble finding candidates to run for Senate 
seats in Washington, Montana, New Mexico, Massuchusetts, Rhode Island, 
and Missouri. (The Adams speech to party fund raisers in St. Louis was a 
White House effort to build up a reorganized party there.) 


In New Jersey, Sen. Alexander Smith is retiring, because he faced 
opposition in the party for the nomination. Democrats feel that Gov. 
Meyner’s reelection last month is only a forerunner of a Senate victory next 
year. Any dissension in the GOP will help them. 


In Pennsylvania, Sen. Edward Martin is bowing out in the face of party 
opposition. Republicans will have a primary fight, while Gov. George Leader 
probably will have his party united behind him for the Senate seat. If 
Philadelphia Mayor Dilworth goes for governor, as is almost certain, the 
Leader-Dilworth ticket will be difficult to stop. 


In California, the Republican Senate race is not set, although the White 
House gave Gov. Goodwin Knight its blessing. Knight bowed in favor of 
Sen. Knowland for the governorship, but now faces possible primary opposi- 
tion for the Senate nomination from San Francisco Mayor Christopher. 


In Indiana, Sen. William Jenner hurt GOP hopes by his unexpected 
announcement he will not run again. Democratic National Chmn. Paul 
Butler will give the Republicans their toughest fight in years. 


Politicians feel the only safe Republican Senate seats are in Wyoming, 
Maryland, Ohio, Vermont, Nebraska, Nevada, Delaware, and North Dakota. 
The Democrats are safe in five Southern states, and are fielding strong 
incumbents in the seven Northern states. The Democratic majority is now 
50-to-46, and Democrats are confident they will hold that margin or even 
increase it in 1958. 


In the House, Democratic hopes are just as high. The present 231-to-200 
majority will be held, Democrats feel, or increased. 


Democrats are pushing for a more “urgent” atom program. They are 
demanding that more effort and government money be put into nuclear 
power projects; and they want faster development of atom rocketry and 
aircraft. Lewis L. Strauss, chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
is the target of their attack. 


Democratic leaders in Congress went direct to Eisenhower, deliber- 
ately, with their criticism of Strauss. Chmn. Carl Durham and Sen. Clinton 
P. Anderson, former chairman and now vice-chairman, of the Joint Atomic 
Committee, are dissatisfied with Strauss and the commission’s development 
plans. They are using the current anxiety over missiles to go over Strauss’ 
head to the President. But their basic complaint is an old one: Strauss 
is not doing enough to develop nuclear power, for export or for use here 
at home. 


The conclusion is apparent: The Democratic Congress is going to write 
its own atom program next year, unless Eisenhower pitches in with a plan 
for atom planes, rocket propulsion, and civilian power. 
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The stylish new Bel Air 4-Door Sedan 


e 'h§ CHEVROLET 


Economy never looked, performed, or rode like 
this. Just look what the ’58 Chevrolet offers in 


the biggest, boldest move a car ever made! 


Not in two blue moons have so many fine new things come along ina 
car to delight and excite you especially a car in the low-price field. 

You can see the new Chevy has style. It looks so frisky you 
expect this one to roll off the page. 

And a Chevrolet can move, all right. Its new Turbo-Thrust V8* 
engine pours out a sweet, all-new version of performance that 
guarantees your money's worth in action. Just sample it. And for 
the quickest combination there is, add Chevrolet’s Turboglide.* 

Even Chevrolet's tried-and-true Blue-Flame 6 has new spunk 
for 1958—and thrifty ways. 

It’s for certain, too, that economy never rode like this. The new 
Full Coil suspension, standard with Chevrolet, is as gentle as if 
a Chevy were easing along on tiptoe. There is also a real air ride*— 
and you can’t have it softer than riding on air. 

You'll want to sample all of Chevrolet’s new features and 
remarkable ways- the solid ride that comes from its new body- 
frame design, the new smoothness in Powerglide,* the new foot- 
operated parking brake. And for the super surprise, head for 
Chevrolet’s two special models, the Bel Air Impala Sport Coupe 
and Impala Convertible. 

See your Chevrolet dealer for your Chevrolet. . . . Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


*Optional at extra cost 


THE BEAUTIFUL WAY TO BF 
sporty! New 1958 Corvette 
with new style, power and 
sparkle. Sample any one of 
its four ultra-compact V8’s 
(including two Fuel Injee- 
tion” versions, ranging up 
to 290 h p-). Here's the 
road car of the land! 


*Optional al extra cost 








IN ELECTRONIC CERAMICS , Ceramic 
parts composed principally of Aicoa Aluminas 
meet many of the toughest demands of to- 
day's high-powered, high-frequency (and 
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See how many ceramic products are made 
possible—or made better—by ALCOA Aluminas 











IN MECHANICAL CERAMICS 


nertness, excellent thermal shock resistance 


Chemica 
and high refractoriness are major properties 
provided economically by Alcoa Aluminas 


ised in ceramic pump parts, tubing, chemical 


ware and ther mechanical ceramic: And 
nas insure these additional improve 
nents non-wettability by many liquid 
netals . ease and economy of fabrication 
imperviousne without costly glazing 


Ceramics today do things undreamed 
of until ALCoA® Aluminas made them 
possible. Pure aluminum oxides, used 
in high proportion in ceramic bodies, 
impart physical, thermal and electrical 
properties never before attainable. 

On these pages, you'll see just a few 
of the hundreds of ceramic products 
made possible—or made better—by 
ALCOA Aluminas. 


IN TEXTILE CERAMICS Constant, higt 


é 
speed abrasion § fron fast-moving thread 
reates a severe wear probien with textile 
thread guides Best able t tand uch pun 


hment are ceramic thread guides fortified 


with Alcoa Alumina t provide outstanding 


abrasion resistance. Important, too, are the 
good therma nductivity (to dissipate heat) 
and the tabricating economies made possible 
by alumina ceramic thread guides 


When you are hampered by material 
shortcomings, 


t will pay you to see 
what ceramics can do 
made with Alcoa Aluminas. 
We'll be glad to tell you the story of 
the remarkable present and future of high 


when they re 


alumina ceramics. It’s all in an exciting 
new booklet that’s yours when you write 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 700-M 
Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 





IN CERAMIC METALWORKING TOOLS 


Recently developed ceram« 


utting toc are 


setting new tandards of metalworking effici 
ency—thanks, largely, to the high percentage 


of Alcoa Aiuminas in their composition. Avai 


able fror nonstrateri ource they it at 
substantially higher speeds than comparat 
too of other materials. They impart better 


surface finishes to metal work, have outstand 


ing re tar e to higt temperature: at the 
utting edge. w not contaminate machine 
urtaces and cannot burn, rust or decomys r 


Ceramic Engineering Offers Unlimited 


Career Opportunities ! 


he’ ' 
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Exciting Adventure 
Alternate ¥ tay tv 
























There’s nothing like the annual 
Christmas card mailing stampede to 
convince aman/(a) that getting out the 
mail is a slow, tedious, messy job, and 

h) that the girls in his office are right 


in needling him for a postage meter! 


Once upon a time, meters were used 
only by big firms. But not so today. 
Now there’s a postage meter, with all 
the advantages of metered mail, for 
even the smallest office. It's the DM, 
little desk model meter. One out of three 
users spends an average of less than $1 
a day for postage. 

The DM postage meter ends unsani- 
tary, unpleasant licking and sticking 
makes the old-fashioned stamp 

box a genuine museum piece. 
Anyone can easily use a DM 
postage meter, save time and 
yy postage. Dial the amount 
wanted, press the lever, 


and your letter is stamped. 


’ ] 
) And there's a moistener for 
\ sealing envelopes. 





The DM prints, directly on the en- 
velope, the exact amount of postage for 
any dlass of mail, (on special gummed 
tape for parcel post), with a dated post- 
mark that helps speed your mail th rough 
the postoffice, often catching earlier 
trains or planes. Prints your own small 
ad at the same time, if you like. 

The postoffice sets the meter for as 
much postage as you want to buy. Your 
postage in the meter is safe from loss, 
damage or misuse—and automatically 
accounted for. 

There’s a postage meter, electric or 
hand-operated, for every office, large or 
small. Ask the nearest PB office to 
show you. Or send the coupon for free 
illustrated booklet. 

FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of Postal 


Rates, with parcel post map and zone finder. 
PITNEY-BOWES 
Postage Meter 


Made by the leading maker of mailing machines. 
Offices in 107 cities. In Canada: Pitney-Bowes of 
Canada, Lid., Dept. 333, 1156 Bay Street, Toronto. 
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In Business Abroad 


Japan Promotes Trade, “Culture” 
At Exhibition in Philadelphia 


This week Japanese External Trade Rehabilitation 
Organization (JETRO) executives brought an exhibi- 
tion of Japanese products at the Philadelphia Commer- 
cial Museum to a climax with a toy show (picture). The 
Philadelphia show—the 
first the Japanese have 
launched outside their 
trade centers in San 
Francisco and New York 
—is part of a program to 
reach the American mar- 
ket through direct pro- 
motion. ‘The~exhibition 
—which opened Nov. 8 
with a dedication by Jap- 
anese and American dig- 
nitaries—is half straight 
commercial selling, half “culture.” No orders are taken 
but the Japanese answer inquiries, tell questioners where 
and how they can buy Japanese. 





Monsanto and Norton Co. to Invest 


In Argentine Chemical Industry 


The Argentine chemical industry is getting a big boost 
from two U.S. companies. Monsanto Chemical Co. is 
investing $2.8-million, to supply machinery, instruments, 
and know-how for a new polyvinyl chloride plant. Nor- 
ton Co. is putting up a similar amount for a carbon 
silicate and aluminum chloride plant. Both new plants, 
to be located in the western wine-growing province of 
Mendoza, will be built in conjunction with Argentine 
interests, which are matching the money put up by the 
two U.S. companies. 

The new factories are expected to save Argentina 
some $10-million to $12-million in imports. Many U.S. 
companies are waiting to see how these two projects 
work out. If these two are successful, additional U.S. 
companies may invest money in similar enterprises. 


Italy’s ENI Loses Out in Bid 


For New Oil Concession in Libya 


Enrico Mattei, boss of ENI, the state-owned oil com- 
pany in Italy, has lost a round in his personal battle for 
new oil concessions in the Middle East and the Mediter- 
ranean area. 

Recently, he has been negotiating for about 18,000 sq. 
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mi. of oil rights in Libya, close by the oil discoveries in 
the French Sahara. Last week the Libyans turned him 
down and, instead handed the concession to a so far 
unidentified U.S, company. 

Small as this setback seems, it has come at a critical 
time when Mattei is under attack in the Italian Parlia- 
ment for his handling of oil and gas development in the 
Po Valley. 


Russia’s Latest Scientific Boasts 


Run to Clocks and Telescopes 


Post-Sputnik Russian news items continue to roll in: 
¢ Russia claims to have the world’s most accurate 
clock—one that loses no more than one 10-millionth 
of a second in a year. The Russians report that they 
use the inner energy of molecules and not moving 
electrons to run the clock, calling it a “molecular” 
clock. 
¢ The Soviets have built the most powerful tele- 
scope in the world, according to Moscow. ‘The Rus- 
sians say it can receive radio signals on a wave length 
of 3 cm.—one-twentieth of the giant British telescope 
at Jodrell Bank. 


British Motors Establishes 
Mobile Servicing School in U.S. 


British Motor Corp.—makers of Austin and Hillman 
cars—has equipped a mobile servicing school to sup- 
plement the two permanent schools BMC already has 
in the U.S. The two schools—in New York and San 
Francisco—have been in operation since early last sum- 
mer. American service managers and foremen attend 
to learn how to service BMC cars. Instructors are 
workers from BMC’s Cowley, England, plant. 


European Payments Union Deficit 


Comes as a Relief to Germans 


Preliminary figures show the West Germans have 
run up their first debt in the European Payments Union 
since December 1952. In November of this year, they 
had a deficit of about $25.8-million. 

The Germans are more relieved than alarmed about 
the November debt (BW—Aug.2457,p130). ‘They attrib- 
ute it to normalization of payment conditions, to in- 
creased activities of German banks abroad (particularly 
in Belgium), and to the end of speculation about the 
eventual reevaluation of the D-mark. 
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Argentina: No Oil Help Wanted 


Buenos Aires still boasts hands- 
off oil policy. But with consump- 


tion rising, foreign help may be 
needed to boost oil output. 


Argentina has plenty of oil under- 
ground. Geologists have proven that. 

But this week, on the 50th anni- 
versary of the discovery of oil in 
Argentina, the country continues to 
import 72% of the oil it uses. If it 
could eliminate this $350-million drain 
on its already strained resources, 
Argentina would be able to wipe off 
its entire yearly trade deficit. 

But in the long-standing atmosphere 
of violent oil nationalism, Argentina 
has chosen a go-it-alone policy for de- 
veloping oil, just as Brazil has. It won't 
grant new oil concessions to U.S. or 
foreign companies. The whole prob- 
lem of domestic oil development rests 
in the hands of Yacimientos Petrolif- 
eros Fiscales (pictures)—the granddaddy 
of Latin American goverment oil com- 
panies. YPF is both the master planner 
of Argentine oil development and the 
flag-carrier of the country’s proud, often 
volatile nationalism. 

As part of this week’s oil anniversary, 
YPF 1s going to the public directly for 
the first time and offering $12.5-million 
worth of bonds to small investors. 

The bond issue, probably to be fol- 
lowed by others in the near future, will 
help YPF finance its ambitious $250- 
million expansion program begun last 
year. Politically, this financial move 
will bind thousands of Argentinians 
more closely to YPF—and the oil policy 
it symbolizes. 
¢ Vital for Recovery—But despite 
YPF’s good intentions, oil is still the 
countrys No. 1 economic problem. 
Argentina’s full recovery from the 
devastating effects of ex-Dictator Juan 
Peron’s regime hinges, in large part, on 
whether the country can develop 
cnough oil resources within its border 
to cut back the huge oil import bill. 
lo do this will cost more than Argen 
tina—by any stretch of the imagination 
-can afford. Both Argentine experts 
and private oilmen estimate that YPF 
needs between $1.3-billion and $2.3 
billion to make the country self-sufh- 
cient in oil. 

Thus, most observers agree that 
Argentina can’t do the job by itself. 
More important, they see signs that 

Sey the country’s  ultranationalistic oil 

i 732° =O policy may change somewhat within 

the next year or two. In the past year, 

THE BOSS at YPF, Argentina’s national oil company, is Gen. Alfredo Intzaurgarat, on the YPF has turned to U.S. and foreign 
job since the revolution. He may be replaced when new government takes over next May. companies for help in building pipe- 
lines and drilling new wells. And for the 
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RICHEST SOURCE of Argentine oil is the field at Comodoro 
Rivadavia, discovered 50 years ago and now starting to run dry. 
GAUCHOS are bizarre note at one of YPF’s 843 filling stations. 
YPF handles sales of 63% of domestic and imported oil products. 
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See:Sale 


Plastic Bag Making 
and Packaging Machine 
puts automation in 
lowest cost packaging 


Combination of 
SEE-SAFE polyethylene 
and the SEE-SAFE 
Model ‘‘M”’ Machine 
absolutely gives you the 
lowest cost and most 
efficient plastic package. 


. a 
If you are now using plastic 
bags the SEE-SAFE comb- 
ination of polyethylene 
plastic and the 
Model ““M”’ Machine will 
give you tremendous 
savings. ' 


If you are using 

any other packaging, you 

should consider immed- 

iately SEE-SAFE av, *SEE-SAFE products are made by Mehl 

polyethylene because it WV Manufacturing Company, one of the 

builds volume with \\ pioneers in the extruding, molding, bag 

impulse sales displays making, converting, and printing of 
flexible plastic material; plastic packag- 

better, protects longer, 


: ing and bag making machines. 
always keeps selling! 
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Insist on SEE-SAFB Division of Sydney-Thomas Corp. 
2057 Reading Road 
polyethylene—the Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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, SEE-SAFE ol “M” Machine. 
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first time in years, Argentinians have 
begun openly criticizing the govern- 
ment’s narrow oil policy. 

Experts now predict—cautiously—that 
U.S. and foreign companies may get a 
crack at Argentina’s oil fields in the 
near future. But no one doubts that 
any policy shift will take place within 
the framework of oil nationalism—and 
YPF’s growing strength as producer, 
refiner, and retailer. 


|. A Losing Fight 


YPF is Argentina’s largest business 
enterprise, with some 35,000 employees. 
It produces 84% of domestic oil, owns 
65% of the country’s refining capacity, 
and markets 63% of both domestic 
and imported oil products, mostly 
through its network of 843 filling sta 
tions. Its only competition, primarily 
in marketing, comes from Shell (314 
stations), Esso (311 stations), and three 
private Argentine companies. 

Boss of YPF is a 57-year-old brigadier 

general with a Basque name, Alfredo 
Intzaurgarat picture, page 62). 
Through the years, he has made him- 
self a leading exponent of oil national- 
ism. When Intzaurgarat, then head of 
YPF, clashed with Peron in 1946, YPF 
emplovees threatened to strike in sup- 
port of their company boss. Intzaurgarat 
left YPF during the Peron regime but, 
as a classmate of Gen. Pedro E. Aram- 
buru in war college days, returned to 
YPF when the provisional government 
overthrew Peron. Amiable and compe- 
tent, Intzaurgarat is now regarded as one 
of the glamor boys of the revolution. 
While ministers in Aramburu’s govern- 
ment have come and gone in revolving- 
door succession, Intzaurgarat has _re- 
mained a durable fixture on the political 
scene. 
e 15-Hour Day—Though a political 
appointee who leaves much of the rou- 
tine to his general manager, Intzaugarat 
can take credit for having put YPF on 
the comeback trail. He has worked 
hard—as much as 15 hours a day—even 
though he is likely to lose his post 
when a new, elected government takes 
over next May. 

During the past two years, YPF 
through exploration and drilling has 
boosted proven reserves from 849-mil- 
lion bbl. to 2.3-billion bbl. Right now, 
the company is operating 6,000 wells 
and tygning out 29-million bbl. an- 
nually, 
¢ Transportation Bugaboo—What has 
partly slowed YPF’s growth is the prob- 
lem of delivering oil to markets. True, 
the company’s biggest producing field 
is near the little wool port of Comodoro 
Rivadavia on the Atlantic coast, where 
oil was first discovered 50 years ago. 
Transportation is no major problem 
here—but the field is going dry. YPF’s 
main hope is to tap the rather inacces- 
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“The Rising Tide Lifts All Boats” 


»-».zand every rolier bearing 


freight car strengthens 


all America’s railroads! 


At Promontory Point in May, 1869, a golden spike 
marked the birth of long-haul freight. The first trans- 
continental rail line was completed, and railroads swiftly 
teamed together to provide ever-improving freight serv- 
ice. Diamond-stacks were replaced by faster, more power- 
ful locomotives. Later, the link-and-pin was cast aside 
for automatic couplers. Hand braking gave way to air. 
Down through the years, days have been whittled from 
the time gap between shipper and consignee. More 


recently, with admirable far-sighted vision, railroads 
have invested millions in centralized traffic control, push- 
button yards, radio dispatching and many more time- 
saving innovations. America’s rail freight service is faster 
and more dependable today than ever before. 


Yet one problem continues to plague the timetables. 
RAILWAY AGE terms it: “probably the greatest single 
deterrent to orderly and dependable freight train oper- 
ation ... The hotbox problem becomes constantly more 
acute.” Fast, on-time freight service is the lifeblood of 
the American railroads. The strength from which railroad 


revenues flow . . . and which prevents losses to com- 
petitive forms of transport. No more urgent problem 
faces railway policy makers today. 


The one sure answer to the hotbox problem, and an 
answer proven by millions of car-miles in the toughest 
service, is roller bearings. Roller bearings that reduce 
lubrication, maintenance, and inspections. Roller bearings 
that will not grow obsolete during the life of the freight 
car they carry. Day by day, America’s fleet of roller 
bearing freight cars grows larger—and every new one 
not only pares down delays and operating costs another 
notch, but also brings another day closer the final solu- 
tion of this last great problem. That’s why every single 
roller bearing car—no matter where it may travel— 
strengthens ALL America’s railroads. 


As a railroad investor, you may wonder whether the 
capital investment in roller bearings }s justified by their 
long-haul benefits. The answer seems only tou evident 
For every time a bearing fails telay, al! other tine. 
saving advancements are rendered isustless. Lt is simply 


eS" 

ea aa a 
good business to invesi ii proiection of previous invest 
ments, in something equally vital to better freight 
service. It took the teamweyk of America’s railroads to 
solve the brake and couple: problem. Isn’t it time all 
America’s railroads teamed together again to lick the 
hotbox problem? Hyatt Bearings Division, General 
Motors Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 


Make sure the freight cars you invest in 
are modern where it counts the most. Specify... 


W"r- ROLL BEARINGS 


FOR NON-STOP FREICHT 








DON’T EVER SUFFER... 


from “tired” air supply ! 


During recent years Cooper-Bessemer has introduced 
important advancements in industrial air compressor design 
. advancements that boil down to more air per year 
per horsepower or dollar, New compactness, ex¢ eptional mechanical 
efficiency and continuous availability are keynotes! 


Details are given in new Bulletin M-81, 
"Air for Industry”, covering Cooper-Bessemer 
M.Line compressors from 200 to 6,000 hp. 
Send for this bulletin and find out how you can 
benefit by the new things being done by one of 
America’s oldest engine and compressor builders. 


Gapu, Bruner, 


GENERAL OFFICES: MOUNT VERNON, OHIO 


CMGINES, GAS. OVESEL - GAS. OrESER 
COMPRESSORS. RECIPROCATING AND CINTRIFUGAL 
ENGINE, MOTOR O8 TURBINE DRIVEN 
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sible fields near the Bolivian border, up 
north in the province of Salta. 

Recently, YPF signed a contract with 
lish Engineering Corp. of Houston, 
North American Utility & Construction 
Co. of New York, and ‘TIPSA, a Buenos 
Aires company, for building a $180- 
million pipeline from the Salta fields. 
This should boost YPF’s output to 
about 70-million bbl. annually in three 
years by bringing in capped wells. ‘The 
company also is planning a pipeline 
running from the western Mendoza 
fields. 
¢ Push for Output—On the production 
side, YPF—with considerably less fan- 
fare—announced in October that Laugh- 
lin Porter Drilling Co., an American 
company, would drill at least 40 ex- 
ploratory wells in Tierra del Fuego at 
the southern tip of Argentina. YPF 
carefully told the public that Laughlin 
Porter will be just a hired hand. 

By 1965, YPF hopes to be produc- 
ing 104-million bbl. annually. But 
despite this “reactivation program,” the 
company seems to be chasing after rain 
bows. For oil consumption in Argen- 
tina is rising faster than oil production. 
That’s due to the annual population in- 
crease of some 2% —from the country’s 
present 19-million population—and 
stepped-up use of diesel locomotives 
and autos. For instance, five vears ago 
YPF spent $180-million to import 66% 
of the country’s oil needs. This year it’s 
spending around $350-million for 72% 
of the country’s oil consumption. 

Thus, by present estimates, YPF will 
still have to import at least 13-million 
bbl. of oil annually in 1965, even if its 


expansion program IS a success. 


ll. Company Troubles 


Rising oil consumption isn’t YPF’s 
only headache. The company itself is 
woefully short of technicians. By oil 
company standards, it is badly organ- 
ized. And financially it’s in trouble. 

Technically, it has failed to draw on 
the best international oil talent. Brazil's 
state-owned oil company, Petrobras, em- 
ploys a leading U.S. oilman at a fancy 
salary (BW —Sep.14'57,p82) to try to 
find new oil fields. YPF does not em- 
ploy any U.S. or foreign technicians— 
and brags about this fact. Even worse, 
the company employs only one of the 
10 Argentine geologists who are rated 
as top oilmen. As another bad sign, 
some 30 YPF engineers resigned as a 
group last week, primarily because of 
poor salaries. 

Organizationally, YPF has been a 
political football since its first days in 
1907. In 1923, it got its own board of 
directors and became “autonomous,” 
and last year it finally became so again, 
but in between it has been under one 
ministry or agency or another. 


While YPF has been kicked around— 
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Know your AIM"*...Indian Head Mills, Inc. does... 
Steel Strapping Machine closes textile boxes 


INDIAN HEAD MILLS, INC., Cheraw, South Carolina, uses an Acme 
Steel Model F1 Semi-Automatic Strapping Machine to close and 
reinforce boxes of their well-known, quality, “Indian Head” brand 
textiles. Now, only one man is required for the strapping operation... 
——. a saving of 8 to 12 man hours per day. (Idea No. S5-5) 
Aine tec wks ; Served by a conveyor system, the F1 applies as many steel straps as 
desired in a matter of seconds with uniform, pre-determined tension. 
Electrically powered, the machine is controlled by push-buttons. Strap 
is cut automatically, and ends are instantly and permanently joined 
by spot welds. The machine handles containers of various sizes in any 


J. B. Quaries 
cooperated with 
Indian Head Mills, inc. 
en this modern 


: sequence without adjustment. A special track feeds the strap to 
j installation. 


within easy operator reach. 

*Know your Acme Idea Man. He is sure to provide clues to better ways 
of protecting and shipping your products. Call him today at a nearby 
Acme Steel office. Or write Dept. BGS-127, Acme Steel Products 
Division, Acme Steel Company, Chicago 27, Illinois. In Canada, Acme 
Steel Company of Canada, Ltd., 743 Warden Ave., Toronto 13, Ontario. 


EE] STEEL STRAPPING 











with various political appointees head- 
ing it up—its worst organizational prob- 
lem is the sheer weight of bureaucracy. 
Many of the offices in the huge, 
modern YPF building in Buenos Aires 
are a maze of porters, messengers, 
clerks, and secretaries. To an outsider’s 
eyes, they seem to be stumbling over 
each other and duplicating jobs, with 
coffee breaks every few minutes. 

Financially, YPF is a mystery made 
more complicated by politics. First, of 
all, it lacks a regular, comprehensible 
balance sheet. It is doubtful whether 
anyone in Argentina knows how much 
it costs YPF to produce a gallon of 
gasoline. 

In addition, when YPF seemed on 
the verge of going out of business in 
1949, the government began funneling 
oil money into the new Energy Fund, 
for development of other power re- 
sources. In the years since, so much YPF 
money has been siphoned off for other 
government projects—good or bad—that 
it can’t keep track of where its money 
goes or where it’s coming from. 
¢ Politics, Too—On top of all these 
weaknesses—from technical to financial 
—YPF is primarily a political agency, 
as well as a business concern. For in- 
stance, it’ asked for bids on the new 
pipeline. To finance the job, oil equip- 
ment companies in the U.S. and other 
countries formed a consortium. Then 
YPF reneged on the consortium’s bid. 
It negotiated the pipeline contract 
partly with TIPSA, an Argentine com- 

? pany run mostly by ex-YPF executives. 
TR | PS FRO M BRICK . Political troubles have not been con- 
fined to clashes with foreign oil com- 
panies. For example, the provisional 
Yes, sir. . . refractory brick! government annulled the Peron con- 
stitution of 1949, instead put the 
For business or pleasure . . . by plane or train, car country under the old 1853 constitu- 


or ship... you get where you are going thanks to tion. The old constitution gives oil and 


; : ; . mineral rights to the individual 
brick. Refractory brick that makes possible the wings provinces, which frequently raise the cry 


for your plane, the steel rails for your train, the of “state’s rights.” YPF has had to 


rubber tires for your car, the giant propeller for negotiate separate oil agreements with 


li the provinces. But oil-rich Salta re- 
your ocean liner. fused YPF’s terms, demanded at least 
25% royalties for production—and the 
situation is still up in the air 
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The fires of industry burn hotly to produce every- 
thing that moves. Only stout walls of refractory 
brick have the strength to contain these fires. lll. A Way Out—Perhaps 


. In any case, YPF aims to beef up its 
If you use heat... call vom General Refractories production and marketing to the a 
for a complete refractories service. mostly a psychological point—where it 
feels strong enough not to fear private 
companies. Actually, it has been helped 
in its nationalistic policy by Peron’s 


GENERAL abortive attempt to conclude an agrec- 
ment in 1954 with Standard Oil of 

California. This agreement, which con- 

REFRACTORIES tributed to Peron’s overthrow, hard- 
ened public opinion against outside 


COMPANY companies. 


Now Esso, Shell, and local com- 
panies are not getting new concessions 


PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. —though Esso, for one, is putting in a 
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Who’s in there 
with 
Charlie? 





The Marchant Man—called in to demonstrate 


how quickly and accurately Marchant calculators can turn out the figurework in Charlie’s department 


Marchants are especially well suited to Charlie’s needs. 

They speed volume figurework by delivering answers faster, 
with complete assurance of accuracy, and with remarkable ease 
of operation. These are the unique benefits of Marchant’s ex- 
clusive proportional-gear mechanism, which operates smoothly 
throughout the calculating cycle. No continual jarring start 
and stop; utmost dependability, longer life. 

The extraordinary efficiency and dependability of Marchant 
calculators will enable Charlie’s department to keep on top of 
even the roughest figurework loads. 


TAKE A TIP FROM CHARLIE — MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


MARCHANT CALCULATORS, INC. + OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 


; [}] You may have the Marchant Man arrange to demonstrate 
a Marchant calculator on our own figurework. Absolutely 


Fully "ee?" a no obligation on our part 


Automatic vie ] Please send me free descriptive literature on Marchant 
Marchant a SINC. calculators. B-12 


Figuremaster OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 





Freighters 


Take a look at the map of the 
world. Most of the land areas you 
see have very few highways. And 
the roads that they do have are 
usually pretty bad. 

Now these areas are badly in 
need of development. But how 
can boxcar-size loads of heavy 
machines and supplies be moved 
into them to get the work started? 

The ideal answer would be some 
way to travel right through these 
roadless areas, or else over the 
rough, hacked-out trails which are 
already there. 

Ordinary trucks haven’t got the 
traction, the flotation, the power, 
or the strength to handle this kind 
of job efficiently and economically 
— although we all know you can’t 
beat them on the highways they 
were designed for. 

This is a big problem—the kind 
it takes a big machine to answer. 

Our answer is a new kind of 
super-powerful truck designed 
just for this job — and we've 
built them to haul loads up to 125 
tons. We call them LeTourneau 
Transporters. 

Take a medium-sized Trans- 
porter, for example. It’s mounted 
on tires that stand 6 feet high and 
measure 2% feet across, and can 
carry 60,000 pounds of cargo. 

Like its bigger brothers, it will 
move its load across sand, snow, 
mud, through underbrush and up 
steep grades, to do the job an 
ordinary truck does on a highway. 

This particular Transporter is a 
six-wheel vehicle, with power in all 
six wheels. The military would call 
it a 6x6. However, the similarity 
with other haulers ends right there. 


by R. G. LeTOURNEAU 


This machine is equipped with 
electric wheels. Each one is sort of 
an independent power package, 
with its own electric motor and 
gear reduction built inside. 

We’ve seen one of our electric 
6x6 Transporters roll up to a 
vertical concrete wall three feet 
high and smoothly lift itself right 
over without any slip, fuss or 
muss. We’ve also seen it carry a 
30-ton load up a 40% grade. 

You can slam on the brakes 
without wearing them out... 
they’re electric, too. With our 
dynamic braking, the fingers of 
magnetism reach through the steel 
and across an air gap to hold the 
machine back. This brake system 
is good for a lifetime, no matter 
how much you use it, because it 
doesn’t have any parts to wear out. 

Steering is easy. Just flick your 
finger against an electric toggle 
switch — left to go left, right to 
go right. Electric power moves the 
whole front end in a 160-degree 
swing, so you can turn the Trans- 
porter almost at right angles either 
way. This makes maneuvering in 
rough country a lot easier. 

Such a machine is a good 
example of what the big out-door 
jobs take. Each type and size of 
job, though, has its own problems, 
which of course, suits us because 
we build the machinery to fit the 
job, whether it’s logging, land clear- 
ing, off-shore drilling or heavy 
material handling in some distant 
wilderness. If your problem needs 
a solution as big as those we 
build for other people, we’d like 
to help. Let us hear from you. 


R.G. ETOURNEAU [NC 


26112 SOUTH MAC ARTHUR + LONGVIEW, TEXAS 
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new catalytic cracker. Simply by hold- 
ing Esso and Shell to existing con- 
cessions, YPF is putting on the squeeze. 
¢ Impending Change Yet insiders in 
Buenos Aires and Washington officials 
see a shift in oil policy in the making. 
The present government, as caretaker, 
won’t change things—it takes _ its 
temporary role too seriously for that. 
But a shift could come next year. 

Here’s the way the experts diagnose 
the situation: 

Argentinians are both a proud people 
—who resent their current economic 
weakness—and a pragmatic people— 
who aren’t likely to sacrifice common 
sense to dogma indefinitely. Thus, a 
growing number of government leaders 
admit privately that a way will have to 
be found to bring in private oil com- 
panies. Outsiders also play this same 
theme—for instance, Alvaro Alsogaray, 
a former minister under Aramburu, who 
is now campaigning for free enter- 
prise. 

The main fact—observers point out— 
is that YPF just doesn’t have enough 
money. The import bill is getting larger 
each year. Liberal terms on the 
pipeline contracts merely postpone the 
eventual payments burden on YPF. 
Beyond these factors, oil—of all of 
Argentina’s economic problems—is one 
field where private capital, given 
adequate incentives, can do a job. Even 
the Communists see this: Soviet officials 
have hinted they might help Argentina 
by providing oil equipment on long- 
term, low-interest credits. 
¢ Rose by Another Name—The real 
trick will be to hit a formula for U.S. 
and foreign companies that won’t look 
like the old-stvle concessions. One idea 
is to have YPF continue to explore 
proven fields, but permit private com- 
panies to work on new ones. Another 
approach would be to have foreign 
companies work for YPF under con- 
tract—but under long-term contracts 
that would provide profit enough to 
justify the risks involved. 

But the big oil companies hardly look 
with favor on any arrangement that 
might set new precedents and upset 
their existing agreements with other 
countries, That’s why some officials feel 
the best hope may be for the smaller 
independents to take on the job of 
helping YPF develop oil. 

Pres. Aramburu already has‘ said: 
“Our oil is of no use underground— 
we have to change our concepts of 
exploiting it.” But the actual decision 
rests in the lap of the next elected 
president. Oddly enough, Washington 
thinks a left-winger such as Arturo 
Frondizi (BW—Jun.29’57,p132) could 
change oil policy more easily than a con- 
servative president. A left-winger would 
be less identified with “reactionary ele- 
ments” and draw less fire from oppo- 
nents to change. END 
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Can Bemis 


“create-ability’’. 


save YOU 4% ae 


manufacturing losses? 





VALVE ON A VALVE! Sifting from valved fertilizer bags 
pick sacks were one soufce of cotton textile blemishes. caused “shrinkage’”’ in handling, meant plant sweep-up, 
“*Tar spots”’ in finished cloth were an industry headache. downgraded the reclaimed product. Bemis DUETTE*, 
Bemis Dura- Dot Plastic beads fused onto fabric made closest yet to a siftproof valve bag, benefited an entire 
a better, cleaner pick sack, stopped these losses. industry. Could Bemis flexible packaging help you? 


*Trademark 


Bemis may already be making the better package you need. 
Write: Product Development, 408-D Pine Street, St. Lovis 2 





Get more 


PRODUCTION 


without more 


PAYROLL|I 


Hiring more help isn’t the best 
way to get added production in 
your metal cleaning department. 
If this work can’t keep pace with 
the rest of your production, you 
need WHEELABRATOR® power 


not more man power. 


WHEELABRATOR® airless blast 
cleaning equipment is the answer 
to high volume production with 
minimum direct labor. Cleaning 
quality is so high that hand touch- 
up work is generally eliminated 
on all but the most intricate parts. 
You'll profit from lower-cost 
cleaning — less abrasive used, less 
maintenance, improved appear- 
ance of the work. 


WHEELABRATOR can prove all 
these advantages by a sample run 
on your own production parts in 
their test laboratory. 


For full details write to: WHEELABRATOR 
Corporation, 461 S. Byrkit St., Mishawaka, 


Indiana. 


WHEELABRATOR 
Ainley; BLAST CLEANING 
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MADE IN JAPAN. First display model of Toyopet Crown Deluxe lands on West Coast. 


New Entry in 


Japan’s export candidate is 
far from a midget, but it claims 
to give 33 miles to the gallon. 


Next week, Japanese trade promo- 
tion officials will put the Toyopet 
Crown Deluxe car (picture, above) on 
display in New York and Philadelphia. 
heir plans haven't jelled vet, but the 
loyopet is Japan’s candidate for the 
North American small car market. 
lokyo has been looking longingly at 
this market, which this year will prob- 
ably buy 200,000 small imported 
cars at about $400-million. 

(he Toyopet is manufactured by 
Tovota Motor Co., Ltd., one of Asia’s 
largest auto-making operations and an 
offshoot of a well-known textile ma- 
chinery company in Nagoya. ‘Toyota 
is producing about 6,000 passenger and 
commercial vehicles a month and has 
already begun preparations for a West 
Coast office in Los Angeles. 

l'o keep costs down, Toyota plans to 
act as its own distributor here, to run 
the whole operation on a shoestring. 
Toyota is already distributing in Asia 
and Australia, and is selling a jeep-like 
vehicle in Latin America (picture, 
right). 


Auto Field 


e Price to Be Set—The Japanese 
haven't vet set a U.S. price for the 
Toyopet Crown Deluxe. It has been 
generally understood that the car will 
sell for between $1,800 and $2,000—al- 
though there’s some talk of pushing the 
price higher on grounds of high qual- 
ity. 

The Toyopet is a four-door sedan, 
169 in. long, weighing almost 3,500 
Ib. It has a 4-cyl., 55-hp. engine that 
gives a maximum speed of 68 mph., at 
33 mi. per gal. on U.S. fuel. Standard 
equipment includes heater, radio, clock, 


JAPANESE JEEP is marketed in Latin 


America by the same manufacturer. 
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RCA TV KEEPS 
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advance identification speeds car sorting 


Closed-Circuit Television speeds freight cars through 
Southern Railway’s great new Inman classification 
yards near Atlanta. TV cameras, operating unat- 
tended around the clock, scan all inbound cars while 
they are still several miles outside the yards, enabling 
the yard clerk to “‘see,’’ record and route them quickly 
to, the proper outbound trains. This and other 
equipment of an advanced order make Inman one of 
the nation’s most modern yards. Over a wide range 


of industry RCA Closed-Circuit Television is proving 
its value by increasing efficiency and reducing costs 
through applications in materials handling, control 
of processes, remote observation, job training, and 
property protection. 


For further information regarding RCA Closed-Circuit Television 
in industry, education and medicine, or other RCA electronic 
products, write Radio Corporation of America, Dept. AB-26, 
Building 15-1, Camden, New Jersey. 





Electronic products for a thousand uses 


RCA TV Cameras ore port of a 
complete line of high quality 
broadcast equipment RCA supplies 
for radio and TV stations. 


Tmk(s) ® 


RCA Sound Systems ore engi- 
neered to give the best in internal 
communications. Widely used in 
industry, education and commerce. 


7 


RCA Microwave provides point- 
to-point contact by radio signals. 
Applied by industry, government 
and other qualified users. 


RCA Metal Detector finds metal 
particles (magnetic and non-mag- 
netic) in belt conveyed materials, 
Protects products and machinery. 
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Accurate to .05% 


~ 


Measuring out 5-ton batches of china clay within 5-pound accuracy is 
a routine production operation at this vitreous china plant. One man on 
the model HA “PAYLOADER” tractor-shovel scoops-up, carries and dumps 
four to five bucket loads into the weigh-batch hopper. While spilling 
the last load into the hopper, he watches the dial scale and at the exact 
instant that 5-tons are indicated, he “rights” the bucket to stop the 
dumping action. 

The big reason for the successful performance of the “PAYLOADER” in 
this operation is its precise, one-lever control of the hydraulic bucket tilt 
mechanism. Another contributing factor is its high speed movement of 
material from stockpile to hopper, a ton at a time. Spillage is minimized 
by a hydraulic load-shock absorber. 


The model HA is the smallest of six “PAYLOADER” tractor-shovel sizes. 


A number of interchangeable attachments are available to increase its 
usefulness—fork lift, scrap grapple, pick-up floor sweeper, special buckets. 
A nearby Distributor is ready to demonstrate the “PAYLOADER” model 
— up to 9,000 Ib. carry capacity — that meets your material handling 
needs, outdoors or indoors. Ask about Hough Purchase and Lease Plans 
too. The Frank G. Hough Co., 700 Sunnyside Ave., Libertyville, Illinois. 


PAYLOADER: 


MANUFACTURE 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. LIBERTYVILLE, ILL. 


SUBSIDIARY—INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 12-A-4 


Nome 





PAYLOADER® 


Title 





Company 








Street 





City 





State 





12-A-4 
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“... Japanese policy pushes 
manufacturers to look for 


4a 


foreign customers .. . 


STORY starts on p. 74 


rear window venetian blind, fog and 
back-up lamps. 

¢ To Europe, Too—Meanwhile, in 
Tokyo, Fuji Precision Machinery Co. 
announces plans for exporting Japanese- 
built cars to Europe. A Fuji executive 
says the company won't try to invade 
the British and French markets but 
might take a crack at the Low Coun- 
tries and Switzerland. One proposal is 
to build an assembly plant in Bel- 
gium. 

Japanese domestic policy pushes all 
manufacturers to look for foreign cus- 
tomers. The home market is limited 
by a low level of living standards, and 
a 40% purchase tax further puts autos 
beyond the reach of all but the richest 
Japanese. Auto production in Japan 
hit a peak in 1954 and has been going 
downhill ever since. Deflationary 
policies of the government in the past 
six months have cut manufacturers’ 
imports of raw materials and made 
financing difficult. 





New Slant on Trains 


This strange vehicle is a prototype of 
a train being tested for the French Na- 
tional Railways. Officials claim the self- 
tilting railroad car can whip around 
curves at 80 mph. without spilling food 
from a dining car plate or making sen- 
sitive passengers train sick. The car, 
which weighs 37 tons, tilts just exactly 
the amount required to offset centrif- 
ugal force that throws passengers and 
unattached articles to the outside of 
the curve. 
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The beginning of a super highway! 


These huge buckets are the digging 
end of a large floating sand and 
gravel factory operated by Dravo’s 
Keystone Division. Aggregate for 
concrete used in highways and in- 
dustrial construction is dredged 
from river bottoms at the rate of 
350 tons per hour. Continuous in- 
spection at the digging site and 
rigid laboratory testing maintain 
consistent quality of aggregate and 
ready-mixed concrete required for 
today’s towering buildings and 
heavily traveled highways. 


C[wrrda. 


Largest producers of sand, gravel 
and ready-mixed concrete in West- 
ern Pennsylvania, the Keystone Di- 
vision has nine strategically located 
distribution plants in thearea. Fleets 
of river barges and mixer trucks 
assure prompt delivery for pouring 
schedules regardless of the size of 
the job. 

For specific information on this 
Dravo activity or any of the prod- 
ucts and services shown below, 
write DRAVO CORPORATION, 
PITTSBURGH 25, PENNSYLVANIA. 


DRAVO 
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In Washington 


Transfer of Federal Functions 


—and Taxes—to States Proposed 


First recommendations for turning federal functions 
and federal taxes back to the states have been agreed 
upon by a committee of state governors and federal 
officials. The committee was appointed following an 
Kisenhower: suggestion made a few months ago at the 
last conference of governors. 

Grants te cities for construction of pollution control 
facilities ($50-million to $60-million per year) and loans 
made to cities for financing urban renewal planning 
($9-million per year) would be taken over by the states. 
So would grants for reconstruction of public facilities 
damaged in disasters: ($16-million) and vocational edu- 
cation ($34-million). 

These programs would be financed by the states out 
of part of the excise tax—now collected by the federal 
government—on local telephone calls. Even 40% of 
this tax—now levied at a 10% rate—would give the states 
revenues of $150-million a year, more than enough to 
cover the expenses of the functions to be transferred. 

But the chances of the coming Congress approving 


rated very high. Reason: There'll be strong opposition 
from present beneficiaries who feel they might lose 
if the federal government steps out of the picture. 


Competition Between Trucks, Rails 


Heightened by Supreme Court Rulings 


Ihe railroads and the trucking industry broke even 
in two rulings by the U.S. Supreme Court affecting their 
right to supply competing services. One ruling gives 
the railroads greater latitude in operating trucking sub- 
sidiaries; the other, in effect, provides truckers may 
operate over routes now exclusively served by rail. 

In one case, the court ruled 8 to 1 that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission does not always have to restrict 
a railroad-owned trucking company to operations directly 
connected with the railroad’s freight service. 

(he American Trucking Assn. failed to convince the 
court that the Transportation Act of 1950 requires such 
a restriction. 

Justice Tom Clark ruled the restriction applies only 
in cases where a railroad seeks ICC approval for acquir- 
ing a motor carrier. Where a rail trucking subsidiary 
files an application for new routes, he ruled, ICC can 
properly grant such an application—without limiting serv- 
ice that is “auxiliary or supplementary” to the carrier’s 
rail service—providing there are “special circumstances” 
present. 

Clark ruled the commission had shown such special 
circumstances in allowing Rock Island Motor Transit 
Co. to operate between Silvis, Ill., and Omaha, Neb.— 
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without regard to the freight business of its parent com- 
pany, the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific RR. 

In the other case, the court ordered ICC to recon- 
sider a trucker’s application for an operating certificate 
for freight service between points now served exclusively 
by rail. 

The application was made by Schaffer Transportation 
Co., which asked permission to extend its operating 
rights in hauling granite from Grant County, South 
Dakota, to various new points, as well as authority to 
transport freight from points in Vermont to several 
Midwest and Southern states. Rail service is the only 
transportation available to granite shippers between the 
points Shaffer wants to serve. 


Co-op’s Loan Application Poses 


Test of REA Expansion Policy 


The Administration faces a key decision on expansion 
of the Rural Electrification Administration to serve 
industrial and urban customers. REA has about com- 
pleted its job of getting central station power to the 
nation’s farms. And private utilities are complaining 
REA is branching out beyond its assigned role just to 
keep itself alive. 

The application of Hoosier Energy Cooperative, Inc., 
for a $42-million loan (at REA’s low interest rate of 
2%) is the test case. The co-op wants the money to 
build a steam plant to supply power to a proposed alumi- 
num reduction plant, in addition to supplying co-op 
power distributors. ‘This week, Hoosier is considering 
increasing the amount of its application. 

REA Administrator David Hamil is on the spot; his 
superiors in the Agriculture Dept. are now reviewing 
loan applications for more than $500,000, and the 
Administration may very well decide that REA should 
be reined in. 


Dispute Over Iron Ore Freight Rates In 
Back to ICC 


The Supreme Court this week sent back to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission the dispute over establish- 
ing parity on railroad freight rates for iron ore carried 
from New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 

Last October, ICC granted New York and Philadel- 
phia lower rates on ore shipped to the Youngstown 
(Ohio) area to match Baltimore's. But, on a challenge 
by Baltimore, a federal district court vacated ICC’s 
action on New York rates and ordered more hearings 
before the Philadelphia rate could become final (BW— 
May4'57,p52). 

New York and Philadelphia and ICC then asked the 
Supreme Court to reverse the district court ruling. Balti- 
more asked that it be affirmed. However the Supreme 
Court refused to decide the case on its merits, ordered 
the ICC to restudy the whole matter, taking into con- 
sideration the interrelationship of all three ports. Thus, 
ICC has another chance to approve rail rates putting 
New York and Philadelphia on a parity with Baltimore. 


Eastern Cities Goes 
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Pittsburgh COLOR DYNAMICS 


on colorful new river towboats! 


Two-tone engine room, in which 
restful and refreshing shades of blue 
have supplanted traditional white 


A. L. Mechling Barge Lines use modern painting system to 
improve operating efficiency, morale and safety of crews 


ittsburgh COLOR DYNAMICS scores 
Pp another significant industrial 
“first’’! A. L. Mechling Barge Lines, 
Inc., of Joliet, Ill., operators of 15 
diesel towboats and 125 barges on 
4,000 miles of inland waterways, 
have used this system of painting on 
two additions to their fleet, “Lynn 
B.”’ and “‘Craig M.’’ These are 2560- 
hp 148-ft. Diesel workboats. 


@ In their functional color-styling, COLOR 
DYNAMICS principles were used by 
Mechling Vice President John Oehler 
and Safety Director Ralph Guffey, 
working with Dravo Corporation, 
builders of these boats. 


@ Engine rooms of these river boats 
were painted two tones of blue for 
their restful and cooling effect. Pilot- 
houses were painted green to lessen 
eye fatigue. Pleasing colors were 


used in crews’ lounges to provide 
a cheerful, homelike atmosphere. 
Sunny yellow was used in mess- 
rooms to make them more attractive. 


@ Another important feature of the 
color-styling was the use of high 
visibility colors in hazard areas. 
These colors serve to warn deck 
hands of danger, especially at night. 


@ So favorable has been the response 
of crewmen to COLOR DYNAMICS that 
the remainder of the Mechling fleet 
is being similarly painted. 


@ This use of COLOR DYNAMICS is 
just another example of the thou- 
sands of applications which have 
benefited workers and management 
alike. Why not try it in your plant— 
in a department, or on a machine or 
two—and see the difference? 


Free Color Plan of Your Plant! 


@ We'll be glad to mail you a free copy of our 
book on COLOR DYNAMICS in industry. It 
explains what this painting system is and how 
to use it. Better still, we'll be glad to prepare a 


detailed color plan of your factory without cost 
or obligation. Call your nearest Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company branch and arrange to have our 
representative see you. Or mail coupon at right. 


. PirtspurcH Paints 


PAINTS « GLASS « CHEMICALS « BRUSHES « PLASTICS « FIBER GLASS 
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“Craig M", one of two new 
Mechling towboats painted 
with COLOR DYNAMICS 


Restful green in the pilothouse 
lessens visual adjustment 
between controls and water 


Bright yellow bands provide 
marked contrast with water and 
serve as warning to deckhands 


Send for a Copy of this FREE Book 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Palat Div. 

Dept. BW-127, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Please send me a FREE copy of 
| your booklet “COLOR DYNAMICS.” 
| Please have your representative 
call for a COLOR DYNAMICS survey 

| without obligation on our part. 


| Name 
| Street 


| 


City 


Gias § 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 





And youll find 96 other 


savory meat dishes in cans 


Meat in all its variety 





now the most convenient 


mealtime staple because of tin plate 


Cuicaco, It_.—If 
you like to be in the 
majority—well, 
chances are you eat 
canned meat. Yes, 
pretty regularly, too. 
For 75 per cent, or 
more, of American 
families do. 

Top favorites in the canned meats 
category, says John H. Moninger, 
executive of the American Meat In- 


John HUH. Moninger 


stitute, are luncheon meats. Second 
comes the canned ham. And in 3, 4, 
and 5 order of popularity: chile con 
carne, beef stew and corned beef hash. 

Canned meat—boned, defatted and 
in many instances cooked and pre- 
pared for immediate serving—is, in 
fact, an international delicacy, as 
Mr. Moninger points out. “The 
Russians, for example, during World 
War II ordered a special canned meat 
with a pork base called Tushonka. 


But for reasons Russian, each can had 
to be packed with a bay leaf atop its 
contents. U. S. canners were glad to 
oblige, of course.” 


Edible After 86 Years 


Canned meat became a historic real- 
ity, declares Mr. Moninger, in the 
early days of the nineteenth century 
when John Hall and Brian Donkin, 
two English entrepreneurs, commerci- 
ally adapted pioneer Nicholas 
Appert’s first canning process to 
metal containers. 

One of their earlier products, a can 
of veal, was stored aboard H.M.S. 
Fury, a vessel which was wrecked in 
1825. A whaler’s captain picked up 
the can of veal as a curiosity. along 
with survivors of the crew, and it was 
stored in a fishing museum. Eighty- 
six years later the can was opened 
and the veal eaten “experimentally,” 
reports Davis S. Burt, in an account 
of the industry’s origins. And, he 
further states, the contents were 
“digested amiably.”’ 

The first successful canned meat 
introduced in the U. S. was corned 
beef, first marketed in 1872. As a 
spoil-proof staple always con- 
veniently at hand for instant prepara- 
tion when the housekeeper was pressed 
for time—as well as a favorite snack 
and picnic treat—it caught on im- 











mediately. And that was the origin of 
the U.S. meat canning industry which 
today puts up a total of 113 (includ- 
ing 17 shown below) meats, meat 
spreads or combinations of meats and 
other dishes in the all-convenient can. 

Some typical canned preparations 
other than those listed previously: 
frankfurters, tamales, sausage, 
chopped beef, liver loaf, meat balls, 
pork and beans, beef chop suey, 
brains. About 90% of all canned 
meat products, says Mr. Moninger, 
are of the beef or pork family. 

It is estimated that a total of 
1,270,000,000 cans of meat and /or 
meat products are turned out annu- 
ally. And as ever more working 
housekeepers turn to canned meats 
for their palatability and their easy 
meal-preparing convenience, it is safe 
to assume that the total will con- 
tinue to multiply. 


National's Role 


The ‘tin’? can—sanitary, unbreak- 
able, easy to store and to keep—is 
actually about 99% steel. tin coated 
for corrosion resistance. 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


Vast quantities of tin plate are 
needed to make the more than 40 
billion cans produced each year to 
bring you the hundreds of products 
packed in cans today. And our Weir- 
ton Steel Company division is a 
major supplier of both electrolytic 
and hot-dipped tin plate for the 
canning industry. 

Naturally, tin plate is just one of the 
many steels made by National Steel. 
Our research and production men work 
closely with our customers in many 
fields to provide steels for the better 
products of American industry. 

For at National Steel it is our con- 
stant goal to produce still better and 
better steel of the quality and in the 
quantity wanted, at the lowest possi- 
ble cost to our customers. 


rHIS Is 
NATIONAL STEEL 
GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 
WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 
THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION 
HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 
NATIONAL MINES CORPORATION 
NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA, 






































NATIONAL 
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Correct Lubrication in Action... 





2,908 production hours gained 
in just 18 months! 


Why E. W. Bliss Company, in search of ways to reduce 
capital investment for customers, relies on Socony Mobil Specify Socony Mobil 
for service like this 
This 96" gear hobber can cut teeth in gears up to ; 
100" in diameter. It is one of the many special 
machines contributing to E. W. Bliss Company’ s 


preeminence in the metal working field. 


Machine shutdown period avoided 


To service oil filter and reservoir on 
Boring, Milling and Drilling machine 
took three hours. Mobil engineer 
recommended a Mobil product that 
substantially reduced this service need 

. Saved manhours .. . cut downtime 























Machine maintenance cut $10,701 
In 18-month period machine mainte- 
nance in plant cost $49,992. The plant 
was then protected by Mobil Program 
of Correct Lubrication. This com- 
plete service helped reduce machine 
maintenance $10,701 in same period 
of time. 


World famous for metal working ma- 
chinery, Bliss today pioneers a new 


evaluated: 18 months before—and 
after the Mobil Program was in effect. 
industrial dimension creating Figures revealed: 
completely integrated, smooth-run- 
ning plants for its customers. Bliss 
underwrites responsibility from foun- 
dation-laying until the “key is turned” 
to start production. 


@ 2,908 production hours, formerly 
lost to downtime, gained — ‘17,448. 


@ Maintenance cost on machine ways 


i g reduced 63% —%6,235. 
ind gibs reduced 6: 6,235 Record system helps lower costs 


Such production engineering requires 
exhaustive searching for products and 
services of proved performance For 
example recently, in a plant now 
employing a Mobil Program of Cor- 
rect Lubrication, detailed records 


Here is another example of Mobil 
Correct Lubrication in Action .. . the 
only plant-wide program that applies 
such experienced engineering . . . top 
quality products plus 92 years of ex- 


Separate card file is maintained on 
over 1,000 machines. These cards are 
checked regularly to assure regular 
lubrication and maintenance. As a 
part of Mobil program, this system 
has helped reduce downtime . . . cut 


perience to cut costs and increase 


a production costs. 
your profits: 


were analyzed. Two periods were 


SOCONY MOBIL Mobil Correct Lubrication 


A proved program to reduce maintenance costs 





SOCONY MOBIL OIL COMPANY, INC., and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO., GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP., MOBIL OVERSEAS OIL CO., IN¢ 





FiNANCE 


The fourth quarter is the big one for corporate dividends — 
but this quarter’s payments will run behind those of 1956 


Publicly Reported Cash Dividend Payments (billions of dollars) 
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“1953 1954 


4th Quarter 4th Quarter 4th Quarter 
1955 1956 1957 


This year shows quarter by quarter gains over 1956— 
but the gains are smaller percentage-wise than last year's 


Percent Year-to-Year Change in Quarterly Totals of Publicly Reported Cash Dividend Payments 
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It Looks TS a Slimmer Yuletide 


Yearend extras will be fewer, and even some regular divi- _ Stockholders of company after com. 

panv have learned their yearend extra, 

dends are being shaved. The year as a whole will top last _ #f any, will be smaller; others are getting 

’ ; 3 stock instead of the cash they had 

year, but the fourth-quarter trend disappoints investors. counted on. What's more, cuts in regu 

lar dividends have been announced with 

Between regular quarterly payments The year as a whole will still stack monotonous regularity in the last few 

ind the yearend extras, December ac- up well against last year—about 1.7% months. Last month's cuts and omis 

counts for roughly 20% of the average higher in total dividends; that is mighty sions (BW—Dec.7'57,p160) made for 

vear’s total of dividends. But it is al- pleasing to the holders of shares. But the poorest of any month since June, 
ready clear that this year’s Christmas the development trend is what disap 1954. 

bounty will be received with mixed points the investors. As the charts ¢ Poor Pickings—The 

emotions by nation’s stockholders. show, it is down. ferrous 
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GEORGIA’S = - 


REFN 


for growing 
industries 


_?* 


% Just one of the 
755 new additions 
to the Georgia 
Industrial Horizon 
since 1955 


proves that it’s good business 
to produce in GEORGIA 


“The Manhattan Shirt Company 

began manufacturing in Americus, Georgia 
in a modest manner. Today, our plant 

and its facilities are second to none in 
America. The co-operation of citizens, 

county and public officials has been 

of the highest order. Georgia can be 

proud of our experience with the hospitable, 
yet dynamic industrial climate that has been 
established in your great Commonwealth.” 


Sylvan Geismar 
President 


Ingredients for Growth_ 





e Versatile Labor Supply e Transportation Unlimited 


¢ Abundant Water, Fuel, Power e Nearby Raw Materials 


e Nearby Consumer Markets e Fair, Equitable Taxes 


Yes...the grass 5 IS greener in Georgia 


oj) Seo} ici 7 .\ 


Department of Commerce 


Scott Candler, Secretary 
100 State Capitol, Atlanta, Ga. 
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hard hit by the pinch on profits and the 
need to conserve cash. However, a Big 
Board compilation of dividend payments 
for the first nine months of 1957 indi- 
cates that several other groups will end 
the year with lower payouts than in 
1956. Amusement companies were run- 
ning 8.2% below a year ago; financial 
companies, 8.1%; retail trade, 5.5%; 
textile companies, 3.4%. 

BUSINESS WEEK estimates that, over 
all, dividends in the fourth quarter will 
fall about 4% from last year’s fourth- 
quarter payout. As the top chart on 
page 81 shows, this will be the second 
year in a row when the fourth quarter 
has dropped below the year-ago figure. 
And for two years, the year-to-year 
gains made by quarterly totals have 
been shrinking (lower chart, page 81). 

For the year as a whole, the expected 
gain of 1.7% pales in comparison with 
the 8% jump that 1956 took above 
1955. There hasn’t been a year-to-year 
decline in annual dividends since 1952; 
until this vear annual totals have been 
heading upward at'a sharp rate. 
¢ Reasons for Slump—Of course, divi- 
dend levels depend on many factors, 
both tangible and intangible, and the 
most obvious and important is profits. 
The slide in corporate earnings began 
to show up early this year and has 
been deepening (BW —Nov.2’57,p48). 
Profit margins are turning worse in- 
stead of better. 

One result of the squeeze is a re- 
trenchment in plans for capital spend- 
ing (BW—Nov.9’57,p23). The latest 
McGraw-Hill survey of these plans indi- 
cates a cut of 7% from this year’s $39- 
billion. This cutback also reflects un- 
certainty over next year’s business. 

Companies have been finding it 
harder to pay for construction and im- 
provement out of retained earnings or 
depreciation reserves. And, until re- 
cently, high interest rates have discour- 
aged borrowing. Net working capital 
is running along at peak levels, but 
liquidity has declined to prewar levels 
(BW—Aug.3’57,p75). Companies have 
had to conserve cash and resort to 
the markets for new capital to finance 
expansion. 
¢ Stock Dividends—This is one reason 
why so many companies are handing 
out stock dividends, either as a sub- 
stitute for cash or as an extra. 

Pet Milk Co., for example, last 
month declared its usual 40¢ quarterly 
dividend plus 40¢ extra (the same as 
last year) and a 5% stock dividend 
on top of that. The company ex- 
plained that the stock dividend was 
intended “to conserve working capital 
and to give stockholders tangible evi- 
dence of additional earnings invested 
in the business.” 

U.S. Industries, Inc., reduced its 
fourth-quarter cash dividend from the 
usual 25¢ to only 15¢ but issued a 
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uilt only to produce electric power 


The Diesel engine was first designed and built for mechanical 


. © tuicree-moont vouee i drive. It was much later that Electro-Motive incorporated this prin- 
J ciple in designing and building a prime mover specifically for electric 
J) : of ae eat ow | wae = 


ware) power generation. 


It was, in fact, in 1932 that two experimental electric power 
generating sets were tested at the Chicago Century of Progress 
Exposition. These two cycle engines were a revelation in design— 
compact and lightweight. 


1000 kw units for use on sidings or placed 
on piers for semi-permanent use. 


Refined and improved over the years, this advanced prime 
mover has been produced in quantity by Electro-Motive—enough, 
in fact, for a total generating capacity of more than 24,000,000 kw. 
Above all, this engine has proved its dependability, operating for 
thousands of hours under every conceivable condition with only the 
most routine type of servicing. 


500 kw units offer excellent mobility for 
many temporary applications. 


It is this wealth of tested and proven experience that is your 
best assurance when you install Electro-Mobile equipment. Why 
not discuss its potential for low load factor generation with your 

Zn Ld Electro-Motive representative? 
“Cormier” 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION - GENERAL MOTORS (c=) 


La Grange, Illinois Soles offices in Chicogo, New York, St. Lovis, San Francisco e In Canada: General Motors Diesel Limited, London, Ontario 
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% stock dividend. Reason for the 
shift: ‘““To help meet additional cash 
requirements caused by our increasing 
sales volume.” 

Although stock dividends aren't 
taxable as cash dividends are, they 
don’t give stockholders the same plea- 
sure. Actually, some investors say, a 
stock dividend is no more a real div- 
idend than a stock split is—in neither 
case does the holder increase his pro- 
portionate equity in a corporation. 

e Averaging Out—A drop in earnings 
isn’t necessarily reflected directly in 
dividend payments. It’s a fetish with 
most corporate boards of directors to 
keep cash payments fairly constant 
from vear to vear, retaining more 
earnings in flush years to maintain 
the payments in lean times. 

You can see this in the changing 
ratio of dividends to earnings over 
the vears. You usually get lower rates 
of pavout in vears when profits are 
climbing fast. 

In 1950, for example, earnings rose 
40% above the previous year, but divi- 
dends were boosted only 23%. Thus, 
the pavout rate slipped from 47% 
in 1949 to 42% in 1950. In contrast, 
this vear’s profits will be off slightly 
while dividends rise a bit, leaving the 
payout ratio at around 57%, the same 
as in 1956. 

In vears when profits fall fast, the 
payout ratio zooms. In 1952, for in- 
stance, profits fell 14% but dividends 
were shaved only 1%. Consequently, 
the payout rate went from 49% in 
1951 to 56% in 1952 
e The Variable Extra—Boards of di- 
rectors like to keep dividends on an 
even keel. Thev don’t want to com- 
mit themselves to an increased rate, 
even when profits are soaring, unless 
Nisttier of these old burde is the thev can be sure of being able to keep 
the rate for vears to come. On the 
other hand, thev hesitate to cut the 
Golden Plover—symbol of visibly rate, even when profits are on the 
decline, because of the adverse effect 
the action might have on the market 
better Plover Bond. However, Plover Bond price of their stock. This is especially 
true if the company expects to issue 
new stock—one of the first things that 
is not for the birds. . . but rather investors look at when considering a 

stock purchase is the dividend record 
of the stock. 
for printing fine letterheads on. To avoid having to raise and lower 
dividend rates as profits and cash posi- 
tions fluctuate, many companies have 
adopted the practice of setting a pretty 
firm quarterly rate, then paying an 









Whiting-Plover Paper Company, 







; hn ae { extra at yearend that depends on the 
Stevens Wisconsin. profits performance. 

ops: ae ‘aS | ae e Living Up to It—However, in prac- 
of wu - 


tice, shareholders quickly get ac- 
customed to these extras, and they 
view a cut in them as unfavorably as a 
cut in the so-called regular payment. 
Armstrong Cork Co. recognized this 
when it cut this vear’s extra from 30¢, 
paid for several years, to only 10¢, al- 








BETTER PAPERS ARE MADE WITH COTTON FIBER 
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Need special-purpose wire or steel? 


Whether it’s manufacturing special wire and steel to 
your specifications, or working with your engineers to 
develop new types to solve new problems, you can 
always count on National-Standard for something ex- 
tra ...in quality control. . . in product uniformity ... 
and in service! Not just an idle boast. We’ve been 
doing it that way for over 50 years. - . and would like 
very much to prove it to you. 
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DIVISIONS: NATIONAL -STANDARD, Niles, Mich.; tre wire, stainiess, music spring and plated wires + WORCESTER WIRE WORKS, Worcester, Mass.; Aigh and fow carbon specialty wires 


WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY, Secaucus, N. J.; meta/ decorating equipment + ATHENIA STEEL, Clifton, N. J.; “al, high carbon spring steels + REVNOLOS WIRE, Olxon, tL; ndusirial wire cloth 
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is a lot of 


..-but many plants save more than that 
every year with our Dempster-Dumpster 
System of Waste Disposal” 


Please Send Without 
Manual, 
Costs.”’ 


Name 
Company 
Street 
City 


8 FF 


It’s a fact! Every year, hundreds 
of industrial leaders save thousands 
of dollars in waste disposal costs, 
and enjoy improved plant cleanli- 
ness, with Dempster-Dumpster ‘’Con- 
tainerization.” 

Big, clean Dempster-Dumpster 
Containers, placed at all inside and 
outside points of accumulation, pro- 
vide big-volume, enclosed storage 
for waste material. One man, with 
one truck-mounted Dempster-Dump- 
ster, picks up each full container in 
turn . . . hauls, dumps and returns 
it. The savings in manpower are 
obvious improvement in plant 
housekeeping is astonishing! 

Available Two Way 

You can own this low-investment 
System; or a nearby Dempster-Dump- 
ster Contract Hauler will place con- 
tainers in your plant and service 
them periodically for a nominal 
monthly fee. 


DEMPSTER BROTHERS 


DEPT. BW-12 KNOXVILLE 17, TENN. 





Dempster Brothers, Dept. BW-12 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
Obligation Your 


“How to Reduce Waste Disposal 


Title 











State. 





mance 


* “Containerite” 
WASTE AS IT 
ACCUMULATES! i 





WRITE TODAY for your free 
copy of the new manual, 
“How to Reduce Waste Dis- 
posal Costs.” Or write for 
the name of the Dempster- 
Dumpster Contract Hauler 
in your area. 











though it didn’ t change the regular 30¢ 
quarterly payment. Treas. Walter E. 
Hoadley, Jr. commented: 

“Many stockholders have become ac- 

customed to the fifth and final dividend. 
But we feel the company has four divi- 
dends, and an extra that reflects the 
kind of year we've had. If the extra 
becomes reasonably steady, we'll make 
it regular. But this year there has been 
an earnings shrinkage, and we’re watch- 
ing out cash, Dividends take cash.” 
e Can’t Always Tell—In the interplay 
between regular and extra dividends, 
the over-all payout sometimes gets ob- 
scured. A big equipment company just 
declared an extra of 20¢, compared 
with 75¢ a year ago. But last March, it 
raised the quarterly dividend from 60¢ 
to 75¢, so its full disbursement for 
1957 comes to $3.20, compared with 
$3.15 last year. 

In such a case, the company and some 
of its stockholders probably look at the 
change in different lights. The com- 
pany feels it’ raised its regular dividend 
by 25¢, while stockholders are more 
inclined to note that the return on their 
shares actually rose less than 2%. 

Even a cut in the regular dividend 
rate isn’t always what it seems. For ex- 
ample, Certain-teed Products Corp. cut 
its regular dividend earlier this year 
from 25¢ to 15¢ a quarter. But share- 
holders weren’t too disappointed. On 
June 30, 1956, Certain-teed spun off its 
gypsum and paper division to Bestwall 
Gypsum Co. in exchange for all of 
Bestwall’s 715,145 shares of common. 
These were distributed to Certain- 
teed’s holders on the basis of one Best- 
wall share for every three shares of 
Certain-teed that were held. 

In this case, Certain-teed’s earnings 
potential had been reduced by nearly 
50%; while Bestwall is paying no divi- 
dends, its earnings are being plowed 
back into expansion, building up the 
stockholders’ equity. 
¢ Keeping Up With Jones—Although 
the earnings level and the condition of 
the corporate structure are major con- 
siderations in setting dividend rates, 
other factors also enter into the think- 
ing of boards of directors. Hoadley of 
Armstrong Cork ticks off a few of these 
factors: 

e “We watch dividends of cor- 
porations generally, and especially those 
of our . % 

“We keep an eye on yields of our 
company’ ’s shares and those of our com- 
petitors. 

e “We have no formalized percent- 
age of payout. But over a period of 
time, there is a pattern.” Since 1951, 
Amnstrong’s payout has ranged between 
53% and 59.9% of earnings. Last year, 
it stood at 58.6%, and chances are that 
this year—with earnings down and the 
extra reduced—it will stay about the 
same, END 
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Division G’s Clarence Cross 


A tanner’s 
banker 


In 1907 Clarence Cross’s career took a sharply 
conservative turn. He had been office boy for 
the remarkable Florenz Ziegfeld, Sr., but at 14 
he was looking for a sounder financial future. 
So when a job as bellboy opened at The First 
National Bank of Chicago, he took it. 

Something of the theatre’s sparkle has 
lingered with Clarence Cross. Today, fifty 
years later (please note the Golden Anni- 
versary pin) his glint of wit and sure sense of 
timing make him a popular and respected 
vice president of the bank. 

Mr. Cross heads Division G here—the 
Division which loans to the hide and leather 
industries. His knowledge of the field is vast 
and he works with and understands every 
phase of tannery procedure—from salting to 
merchandising. At present his Division is 
loaning money to a firm whose technical re- 
search and new machines may bring revolu- 
tionary changes in tanning by cutting days 
from the processing cycle. 

It’s creative, “ industry specialized” banking 
.. . backed by years of experience . . . that 
makes Clarence Cross typical of the officers 
who staff the 10 Divisions of our Commercial 
Banking Department. Each Division serves 
one group of industries exclusively and Divi- 
sional Officers observe and study these indus- 
tries constantly. 

This unique and comprehensive service— 
offered by seasoned banking veterans—is 
available to your business—whether it’s 
leather goods or light sockets. Why not get in 
touch with a banker who speaks your business 
language—a banker from The First? 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 











step into TOMORROW 


... the fabulous world which electronic computers are helping shape today ! 


ELP YOURSELF to a dream... of 
H material wealth that staggers 
the imagination—atomic power for 
transportation interplanetary 
space travel...electronic miracles 
to take the drudgery from daily liv- 
ing ... a world of super abundance. 

Actually it’s all possible. Plan- 
ning, development, experimentation 
. speeded-up through use of elec- 
tronic “brains” . . . are already mak- 
ing our dreams of tomorrow a reality. 
Toward this end, the U. S. Gov- 


ernment, Armed Services, Industry 
and Science are joining forces for 
research and development. Only 
through the use of modern, large- 
scale data processing systems can 
the complex calculations involved 
in nuclear development, space ex- 
loration, research, and electronics 
be solved with speed and accuracy. 

Fulfilling the need for faster, more 
reliable and compact large-scale data 
processing systems, Philco is proud 
to present TRANSAC S-2000. 


data processing system. 


Trademark of Phileo C 
Trgnsistor Avtomatic Computer. 





ration for 





At Philco, career opportunities are unlimited in computer research, engineering and applications. Look ahead ... and you'll choose Philco. 


GOVERNMENT AND INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


PHILADELPHIA 44, PENNSYLVANIA 


PHILCO. 





ls Consumer Credit Shaky? 


@ Bankers and finance companies aren't alarmed by 


warning signals found by ABA survey of installment credit 


situation and collections situation. 


@ Mostly, they find delinquencies and repossessions 


to be seasonally normal. 


@ Still, some areas admit the situation is touchy, and 


nearly all have tightened their policies. 


Last week an American Bankers 
Assn. survey reported that U.S. banks 
were generally running into more and 
more trouble in their installment credit 
operations (BW —Dec.7’57,p38). Col- 
lections were getting tougher, the re- 
port said, and auto repossessions were 
on the rise. 

This week, BUSINESS WEEK reporters 
spot-checked this trend in banking 
centers throughout the nation. They 
found lenders watchful but not alarmed. 
Generally, bankers went along with 
the ABA comment that “current eco- 
nomic signs indicate a more prudent 
and restrictive credit policy.” But 
most individual bankers stopped there; 
thev could not, they said, detect real 
“danger signs.” 
¢ Quarterly Report—The original warn- 
ing was contained in the latest quarterly 
report of the advisory board of ABA’s 
installment credit committee. Among 
the report’s findings were: 
¢ Rising delinquencies reported by 
of the lenders contacted. 
e “Every indication that 
tions are getting tougher.” 

e Unusual increases in auto re- 
possessions” reported in almost a third 
of the areas studied. Losses from re- 
possessions were “averaging around $350 
after allowing for dealer reserves.” 

e A disturbing increase “in fraud- 
ulent activities on both retail and whole- 
sale dealer credits,” sometimes involv- 
ing “quite sizable losses.” 

e “Other credit losses” that were 
becoming more noticeable. 

(he majority of bankers interviewed 
by BUSINESS WEEK were inclined to feel 
that the ABA findings overstated the 
troubles that are cropping up in install- 
ment credit. Financing companies both 
large and small echoed the sentiments. 
The majority view of the ABA findings 
was pretty well summed up by a Man- 
hattan banker who said: 

“The survey actually represents noth- 
ing more than an opinion survey con- 
ducted among 100 bankers scattered 
evenly through the 12 FRB districts. I 
personally think the committee does a 


40% 
collec- 
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good job considering such limited 
sources. And it’s probably a good thing 
that in its latest report it has sounded 
a note of caution, since over recent 
years there is no question but that we 
have experienced a huge rise in install- 
ment credit outstandings and that the 
economy now is showing definite taper- 
ing-off signs. 

“Still, I'm convinced, from the expe- 
rience of my own bank lately and from 
‘outside’ local checkings, that the rise 
in delinquencies and repossessions re- 
ported in the committee’s latest survey 
is not at all widespread and on the 
whole is a relatively slight one. In 
our own bank, for instance, the delin- 
quency picture is actually slightly better 
than it was a year ago; also, any in 
creases noticeable in recent months 
have only followed the seasonal pat- 
tern.” 
¢ Layoffs—Other bankers in the New 
York area made the same denial of dis- 
turbing increases in delinquencies or 
repossessions; one evel said he was 
having “a tough time building up 
such outstandings due to the high 
prepayment rate.” Consumer finance 
companies were equally unperturbed. 
Even in Long Island’s Nassau County, 
beset by lavoffs by the aviation indus- 
try, its No. 1 employer, credit troubles 
were denied. 

Just the same, the cheerful tone was 
not unanimous; there are some 
“touchy” credit spots scattered around 
the country. Happy or touchy, here 
are the local reports turned in by 
BUSINESS WEEK reporters. 


Atlanta 


A leading Atlanta banker says that 
he and colleagues with whom he talked 
agree that the alarming aspects of the 
ABA report de not apply to their banks. 
To be sure, some of the banks have 
felt an increase in delinquencies, with 
excessive trouble in collecting past due 
accounts. But, as one banker said, “‘de- 
linquencies are not rising, because we 
are spending more time and money on 


collections.” What increases exist are 
described as seasonal. 

Local finance companies are equally 
cheerful in finding delinquencies normal 
and seasonal. 

The bankers ascribe the healthy situa- 
tion to tougher lending policies adopted 
early in the year. And they intend to 
stay tough, because, as one of them 
said, ‘“‘we have noticed that the trend 
toward dealer fraud has been moving up 
and that individual bankruptcies and 
self-employment failures are rising.” 


Chicago 


In Chicago, it’s hard to find any signs 
that the auto paper situation, is as alarm- 
ing as the ABA survey might suggest. 

Generally, banks and finance com- 
panies said that collections are good, 
though it may be taking a bit more 
effort to keep them that way. Re- 
possessions are up only mildly and 
spottily, but losses on repossessions have 
increased. Fraudulent practices haven't 
gone up, but a weather eye is being kept 
on the possibility. 

The same situation is said to prevail 
in the Midwest as a whole, although 
parts of Michigan (including Detroit) 
and central Indiana report a mild in- 
crease in delinquencies. 

Chicago lenders, especially the banks, 
admit they are casting increasingly 
beady eves on loan applications, even 
where they have no trouble now. 


St. Louis 


By and large, St. Louis seems to 
be feeling an uptrend in repossessions 
and delinquencies—all on top of the 
shock to lenders when two auto dealers 
put over fraudulent mortgage deals, one 
for $300,000, the other $40,000. A 
good share of bankers admit to a slow- 
ness in collections lately, “with more 
people paving off non-secured debt 
more slowly than for some time past.” 

On the other hand, at least one 
banker says, “Our delinquencies are 
normal, our repossessions actually down. 
I haven’t heard anvone in this area 
complaining.” Another adds, “our de- 
linquency rate is actually below the 
national average.” 

Finance companies tend to occupy 
a position between the banking ex- 
tremes. Most of them say delinquency 
rates show little change, but admit this 
holds true only because thev have 
stepped up collection efforts. 

The used-car field is extra difficult. 
One auto discount house reports that 
“we haven’t been in the used-car fi- 
nance market for the last two weeks. 
This is the first time we’ve been scared 
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For things like 


| lampshades, room divid- 
? . 
ers, decorative panels, 
place mats, coasters, pic- 


} ture mats, trays. 
(Start you 
thinking ? ) 









New Decorative Plastics use 


PAPER MADE 
OF GLASS 


Translucent beauty of versatile new 
plastics made by Polyplastex United 
of Union, N. J. comes from a new 
kind of glass reinforcing material... 
Riegel 
supplies this new material, Glascel*, 
which Polyplastex impregnates with 
various resins. The result is Parglas* 
and Polylux*, two materials with 
unlimited design possibilities. 


made on a paper machine. 


Electrical Grades, Too: Riegel Glas- 
cel-E* saturating paper has proper- 
ties, when impregnated, for jobs like 
tube winding, electrical laminates, 
printed circuits and other electrical 
parts. 


Get the facts today...ask for sam- 
ples. Write to Riegel Paper Corpor- 
ation, P.O. 250, New York 16, N. Y. 


*™ 
22227". 


of ia 


/ Now..what can’ 
\we do for "yous 2) 


TECHNICAL PAPERS FOR INDUSTRY 
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in more than 10 years. There’s just too 
much cheating going on—dealers sign- 
ing two sets of mortgages, bribing loan 
company employees to approve poor 
loans in order to make sales.” 


Dallas 


Both banks and finance companies 
in Dallas say they are in good credit 
condition, but only because of tougher 
lending and collection policies. If it 
weren't for that, said one, the delin- 
quency and repossession ratios “would 
have really swung upward for sure.” 

Of course, not all lenders can boast 
this chipper state. But those whose de- 
linquencies and repossessions have risen 
mostly say the trouble is no more than 
seasonal. 

As for frauds, a local finance company 
official summed up the general view 
when he said, “There has been no fraud 
loss to speak of in five years—knock 
wood!” 


Los Angeles 


A slight, but not alarming, rise in 
both delinquencies and repossessions is 
admitted by almost every bank and 
finance company in Los Angeles, but 
everyone says the increase is normal 
to the Christmas season. 

Part of the strong position is due 
te increased efforts to collect, which 
were instituted soon after the breaking 
of the aircraft boom brought wholesale 
layoffs in the area. Others say the low 
ratios are due to increased accommoda- 
tion or “modification” of terms in the 
area. Thus it is said that wholesalers 
frequently ease the credit terms for 
retailers who find themselves in straits. 
And the retailer has done the same 
thing for his distressed customers. 
All this could mask a lot of delinquen- 
cies. 

Perhaps because of this factor, some 
lenders who profess to see no danger 
now add that Southern California could 
be a real trouble spot if there were 
many further layoffs of aircraft workers. 


Seattle 


On balance, delinquencies in Seattle 
are up slightly, and repossessions have 
increased sharply. Beneath these aver- 
ages, individual experience has varied 
widely. 

Thus two banks say their delin- 
quency rates are down from last year, 
due to stiffer lending and collection 
policies. 

Two other banks report ‘increased de- 
linquencies. One of them adds that 
the dollar value of loans now actually 
involved in repossession is up 70% over 
last year. A small loan company says 
its delinquencies are the highest ever, 


up 25% over a year ago. A national 





the delin- 
quency ratio up only slightly on new 
cars, but up 30% on used cars. Actual 
repossessions are up 15%. 

A key point is that some important 
lenders note a serious deterioration in 
the quality of the auto paper they are 


finance company reports 


called on to buy. Says one: “It’s lower 
grade now than it was six months ago, 
and six months back it had deteriorated 
from its quality of a year earlier.” An- 
other complains that too many “pres- 
sure dealers” have put car buyers in a 
position “where we do him a favor by 
repossessing his car. 


Wall St. Talks... 


about Fairbanks, 


Morse stock . . . Simca’s skid 
... rail earnings . . . rumors of 


business deals and changes. 


Would-be short-sellers of Fairbanks, 
Morse shares are having trouble finding 
anyone who will lend them the stock 
they must borrow to consummate such 
deals. Even an offer of $3 daily rental 
per 100 shares doesn’t seem to coax 
stock out of hiding. Holders who won't 
lend shares include Penn-Texas Corp., 
which owns 44% of all the Fairbanks, 
Morse common stock (BW—Dec.7’57, 
p82). 


The first European issue listed on the 
American Stock Exchange—the stock of 
Simca, leading French auto maker—has 
led an unhappy life since its debut in 
May, 1955. It was initially traded at 
$47; this week it hit a new all-time 
low of $8.87. 


Estimates of rail earnings for 1957 
continue to erode. Analysts guess now 
that the Class I roads probably won't 
net more than $750-million and may 
have to settle for as little as $725-mil- 
lion. Last year, they netted $878-mil- 
lion, and they set their all-time high net 
earnings of $928-million two years ago 


in 1955. 


Latest rumor crop: Two Guys From 


Harrison, Inc., New Jersey discount 
house, is negotiating for control of 


Namm-Loeser’s, Inc., the Brooklyn de- 
partment store that’s now in liquida- 
tion. . . . Bath Iron Works is negotiat- 
ing atom-powered ship contracts. . . . 
Paramount Pictures will soon sell its 
old library of 700 feature films for TV 
showing at a price of around $40-mil- 
lion. 


The big life companies, Streeters re- 
port, are again interested in acquiring 
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| How to 
ciel REDUCE YOUR COSTS . 


for cut-to-size stee] - 


bot : +h, For maximum Productivity. . 

- s Nae, dollars invested in steel cutting 
the costs of skilled Operators . 
and floor space , . 





. take a good, hard look at your 

and handling equipment. Add in , 

-. Scrap and wastage... maintenance Pr 
- taxes and insurance. 


—— 


You may find your total costs can be substantially reduced by 
Ordering cut-to-size steel from your nearby Steel Service Center, 
Or you may save additional heavy 
handling and Cutting equipment. 






investment in new steel 












Call in the representative of your ne 
He can often help reduce your “C 
inventories and Cul-to-size steel . . . help you gain more productivity 
from capital now tied up in equipment and stee] storage facilities. 
American Steel Warehouse Association, Inc., 540 J erminal 
Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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This Marion 
Dragline 








and a National Torque Converter 
“team up” to speed up this job 


Out at the Saxton Coal Corp. in 
Harrisburg, Illinois, this husky Mar- 
ion Model 183M Dragline is busy, 
day after day, stripping away heavy 
overburden. And because it is 
equipped with a National Torque 
Converter, the job gets done faster — 
smoother—at lower cost. 

Draglines must work at varying 
foads. The torque converter propor- 
tions the power supplied to the par- 
ticular load, so that the machine can 
work up to full capacity and effi- 
ciency at all times without stalling. 
Furthermore, the converter absorbs 


shock and strain that would other- 
wise cause rapid wear and early 
maintenance. 

Even though you may not own or 
operate draglines, shovels, or cranes, 
National Torque Converters may be 
able to save for you. If you have any 
heavy machinery or equipment, op- 
erating at from 100 to 1000 hp, un- 
der varying loads and on a “stop 
and go” cycle, it will pay you to 
check on the benefits in higher pro- 
duction and lower repairs and re- 
placements that National Torque 
Converters can bring you. Just write: 


THE NATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
a> 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
Two Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Pace-setters in the progress of industrial power transmission 
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desirable corporate loans. Until re- 
cently, most of them had said they were 
well committed and not particularly 
interested in new loan business. 


Average price of stocks listed on the 
Big Board was $42.19 at the end of 
November. That’s 1.8% higher than 
at the end of October. Total market 
value of all shares came to about 
$200.9-billion. 


Northern Directors Get 
Report on Rail Merger 


The Great Northern Ry. and the 
Northern Pacific Ry. this week took 
another step toward possible unifica- 
tion. Officials of the two roads are 
studying a just-completed report analyz- 
ing the “possible operating savings” of 
merger. The marriage would include 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and 
the Spokane, Portland & Seattle, both 
of which are jointly owned by the two 
Northerns. The exploratory study has 
been under way for almost two years 
(BW—Feb.4'56,p122). 

This is the fourth attempt to combine 
all or some of these lines. The legendary 
rail empire builder, James Jerome Hill, 
who died 41 years ago, tried twice to 
weld a northwestern rail complex, once 
in the 1890s and again in the early 
1900s. He controlled the Great North- 
ern and the Northern Pacific but could 
uever quite pull them together into one 
great unit. In 1927, 10 years after Hill’s 
death, other men tried and failed. 
¢ Lengthy Study—This time, the unifi- 
cation attempt is taking place in an at- 
mosphere of accord that Jim Hill never 
enjoyed. Robert Macfarlane, president 
ot the Northern Pacific, says the merger 
studv—issued by an independent con- 
sulting firm—will shortly be submitted 
to committees made up of directors of 
the two Northerns. Action on the re- 
port, if any, won’t come for several 
months, at least. Savs Macfarlane: “It’s 
going to take quite a while to consider 
the results as well as other problems and 
factors of a merger.” 

Even if the directors report favorably 
on the new sttidy, it may take years to 
complete the merger. Detailed blue- 
prints will have to be drawn for the 
approval of stockholders of the North- 
erns and of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 
¢ 26,589 Miles—The merger would 
produce a_ single railroad operating 
26,589 miles of track in 18 western and 
midwestern states and in the Canadian 
provinces of British Columbia and 
Manitoba. Operating revenues of the 
four lines last year came to almost $752- 
million. 

Geographically, the single road would 
be the largest in the U.S. The Atchi- 
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Don’t let shipping schedules 
Squeeze you too often! 


Used to be that shippers and their customers often 
went through the wringer waiting for a carload of 
freight to arrive. Now, B&O’s Sentinel Service makes 
that unnecessary through its dependable siding-to-siding 
schedules. And, if these schedules are interrupted, 
shippers and receivers know about it through the 
Automatic Records feature. Ask our man! 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantlydoing » 1ys —better! 





son, Topeka & Santa Fe is presently the 
biggest road with 13,073 miles of track, 
barely topping the Southern Pacific’s 


Hawthorne Paper announces a 


revolutionary new paper sales policy 


DIRECT 


mill-to-printer prices! 


DIRECT 


mill-to-printer delivery! 


HAWTHORNE FINE PAPERS are now 
being made available to printers throughout the United 
States on a direct-mill basis. 


This direct sales policy is designed to extend the 
full economy of modern paper production techniques to 
you — the printer. Double freight, double warehousing, 
and double sales expenses are eliminated. 


OVERNIGHT SERVICE. Orders received 
from major points within 400 miles of Kalamazoo are 
on your dock the next morning... freight prepaid. 


OVER 900 STOCK ITEMS TO CHOOSE 
FROM. In addition to the speed and economy of the 
Hawthorne direct-mill sales program, you enjoy a far 
wider selection of fine papers. Hawthorne stocks include 
32 mill-brand and watermarked papers in a full range of 
colors and finishes. You can specify the exact paper for 
the job...and be sure of the finest quality. 


MAKING ORDERS. Hawthorne's 46-year ex- 
perience in creating specification papers is now easier for 
you to use. A phone call puts you in direct contact with 
Hawthorne paper chemists. It's the fastest and most ac- 
curate way to get cotton-content or sulphite papers for 
specific printing applications. 


Test the economy and effectiveness of this 
revolutionary sales program. Write for direct- 
mill price lists and samples of Hawthorne 
ine papers today. 


“A carton or carload... 


direct to you from Kalamazoo” 


12,406 miles. Even the much talked 
about combination of the New York 
Central and the Pennsylvania (BW— 
Nov.9’57,p31) would produce a line 
operating only 20,820 miles of track, 
second in size to the one which would 
result from the proposed merger of the 
two Northerns. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Some business statistics need qualifica- 
tion these days. Take the steel indus- 
try’s operating rate, which is stated as 
per cent of capacity. After Jan. 1, due 
to this year’s expansion of production 
facilities, capacity will be figured at 
141-million tons, compared with 133.5- 
million tons now. The switch just by 
itself will cause the steel operating rate 
to fall by four percentage points; the 
72% rate seen recently, for example, 
would figure out to 68% next year. 

. 
Meatpackers’ earnings continue to de- 
cline as expected (BW-—Jul.6’57,p115). 
Cudahy Packing’s net fell from $3.12 
a share to $1.05 in its fiscal year end- 
ing November. Meanwhile, Wilson & 
Co.’s earnings fell 20%, to $2.19 a 
share. 

. 
The Investment Bankers Assn. has a 
new president—William C. Jackson, 
Jr., of Dallas, president of the First 
Southwest Co. At the IBA’s Hollywood 
(Fla.) convention last week he was 
named to succeed Robert H. Craft, 
president of Chase International Invest- 
ment Corp. 

° 
Rail earnings declined 14% in the 
first 10 months, to $617-million, de- 
spite a slight gain in revenues, says the 
Assn. of American Railroads. 

+ 
Earnings declines are becoming notice- 
able even among the supposedly de- 
pression-proof electric utilities. The 
latest example is Central Vermont 
Public Service, which reports earnings 
of 79¢ a share in the first 10 months 
of this year, 23¢ less than expected 
earlier. The reason: the slowdown in in- 
dustry, especially in the area’s all-im- 
portant machine tool business. 


Hawthorne lines include the following . H AW T H oO R N E A Philadelphia bank merger was ap- 


cotton content and sulpbite papers: roved by directors of the Girard Trust 
BONDS * LEDGERS * INDEX PAPER SALES CO. sae the Upper Darby National Bank 
BRISTOLS * COVER STOCKS Pd KALAMAZOO, MICH. last week. The resulting institution 
DUPLICATOR * MIMEOGRAPH = “Uo te will be the largest branch bankin 
EMBOSSED * HIGH WET-STRENGTH =| _ Sales subsidiary of system in Philadelphia, with inate 
OFFSET * and TEXT PAPERS | Hawthorne Paper Co. in excess of $600-million. It will run 
7: third in Philadelphia in size, behind 
the first Pennsylvania Bank & Trust and 
the Philadelphia National Bank. 





Manufacturers of Quality Fine Papers since 1911 
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For the finest in Mechanization 














We can help you with modern, efficient 
equipment for Materials Handling e Chain 
Applications e Materials Reduction e Process- 
ing @ Sanitation e Mining...and with a contract 
engineering-manufacturing service for your 
products. Jeffrey guarantees your enthusiasm! 


JEFFREY CHAIN 


makes good equipment better 


Chain for transmission of power 
—providing maximum strength 
with minimum weight, but with 
ample reserve strength to with- 
stand sudden and heavy over- 
loads. Chain for every elevating 
and conveying need—built for 
rigorous and continuous service 
under the most trying conditions. 


Jeffrey offers a complete line 
of chain, with sprockets and 
attachments to suit. Equipment 
manufacturers from coast to 


Founded in 1877 


coast rely on these Jeffrey prod- 
ucts to give their equipment 
greater dependability. Plant 
operators employ them to hold 
down costs. 


Jeffrey chain and accessories 
are stocked for your convenience 
by your Jeffrey distributor. For 
help in selecting chain for any 
job, call them or get in touch 
with The Jeffrey Manufacturing 
Company, 960 North Fourth 
Street, Columbus 16, Ohio. 


THE JEFFREY MANUFACTURING COMPANY © COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 





In Management 


Midland Steel and J. O. Ross Team Up; 
Cement and Nickel Get the Fever, Too 


Stockholders in eight companies approved three big 
mergers this week. The biggest—with combined sales of 
$100-million—is between Midland Steel Products Co., 
manufacturer of auto frames, and J. O. Ross Engineering 
Corp., which makes heaters, dryers, and air movement 
equipment. Ross will be operated as a division of the 
new Midland-Ross Corp. with its president becoming a 
vice-president and director of the combined company. 

Shareholders of Peerless Cement Corp., Hercules 
Cement Corp., and Riverside Cement Co. gave their 
O.K. to the three-way union of these companies to form 
the new American Cement Corp., with headquarters in 
Philadelphia. And three Canadian nickel miners— 
Eastern Mining & Smelting Corp., Ltd., Nickel Rim 
Mines, Ltd., and Canalask Nickel Mines, Ltd.—are marry- 
ing to get enough capital to build smelting and refining 
facilities estimated to cost $28-million. 


But Dresser Ends Its Flirtation 


At the same time another big merger was called off: 
Dresser Industries, Inc. and Gardner-Denver Co., both 
producers of mining and drilling equipment, announced 
that their union—detailed last October after some four 
months of negotiations (BW—Jul.6'57,p38)—was off. 
The reason given was a difference in management phi- 
losophies, Dresser believing in decentralization while 
GDC stuck to strong central control. 


Philadelphia Daily News Succumbs 
To High Costs, Sells to Rival 


Long plagued by publishing costs that rose faster than 
idvertising revenues, Matthew H. McCloskey—million- 
aire construction man and chairman of the Democratic 
National Finance Committee—last week sold the Phila- 
delphia Daily News. The buyer: Walter H. Annenberg, 
editor and publisher of the Philadelphia Inquirer, bitter 
political and circulation enemy of the News. 

McCloskey took over the paper in 1954, tried hard to 
spruce up the one-time scandal sheet (BW —Sep.22’56, 
p70; Jan.12°57,p161). He increased the staff, bought new 
presses, added a home-delivered edition, brought in 
David Stern from the New Orleans Item as publisher, 
started a Sunday edition just last month—and kept 
losing money. McCloskey won't say how much, but 
informed sources say that at one point last year the paper 
was going into the red at the rate of $50,000 a week. 

The News’ final big push—to get department store 
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Christmas advertising by offering bargain rates—didn’t 
ever get up much steam (the News offered a daily 
circulation of 191,000 against the Inquirer's 602,000 and 
the Evening Bulletin’s 720,000). So McCloskey pulled 
out. 

No price was given in the deal, but rumors were that 
Stern was miffed because he wasn’t given a chance to 
match Annenberg’s bid. Annenberg, whose Triangle 
Publications stable already contains such entries as ‘I'V 
Guide, Seventeen, the Morning Telegraph, and Official 
Detective Stories, has promised to continue publication 
of the News, but may switch it to an evening paper with 
an independent Republican viewpoint. 


RAND Corp. Spins Off Division 


To Focus on Long-Range Research 


Following the lead of Ramo-Wooldridge Corp. (BW— 
Dec.7'57,p90), RAND Corp., Santa Monica (Calif.) 
advisers to the Air Force, last week split itself in two. 
RAND spun off its system development division, estab- 
lished it (like RAND) as a nonprofit corporation, and 
set it up in housekeeping with a $20-million contract. 

In the course of long-range research for the Air Force, 
RAND discovered itself becoming increasingly involved 
in work outside the scope of its primary function. So it 
decided that a separate entity was needed for such proj- 
ects as developing and maintaining an Air Defense Sys- 
tem training course and computer programing. RAND 
Pres. Frank R. Collbohm holds down the board chair- 
manship of the new organization, System Development 
Corp. 

Just the week before, Ramo-Wooldridge Corp. bisected 
itself, with one corporation to continue in management 
of Air Force missile projects, the other to produce 
electronic hardware. 


Management Briefs 


Eversharp, Inc., plans to shed four more major hold- 
ings. Last month it sold Climax Engine Mfg. Co., 
maker of internal combustion engines, to Waukesha 
Motor Co. Now negotiations have been completed for 
the sale of Eversharp’s pen and pencil division, Kimberly 
Corp. (a subsidiary maker of ballpoint pens), and two 
international trade subsidiaries, to Parker Pen Co. 


Robert K. Berry, New Jersey investment banker, won 
his fight for control of South Texas Oil & Gas Co. 
His Stockholders’ Protective Committee slate garnered 
55% of the stock voted to unseat Joseph E. Bludworth, 
president of the small natural gas producer since its 
incorporation in 1952. 


Corporations should aim more of their public rela- 
tions efforts at the teen-age audience, says W. S. Liming, 
past president of the American Assn. of Industrial Edi- 
tors. He feels the average teen-ager’s lack of economic 
information is alarming, suggests quizzes in company 
publications, high school student tours of plants, eco- 
nomic knowledge qualifications for company scholarships. 
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Use your Imagination... without Limitation! 











HAUSERMAN 
MOVABLE WALLS OF 
REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 


Hauserman and Reynolds use the magic of Use your imagination without limitation. And 
aluminum to match your imagination in interior at the same time get these advantages inherent in all 
wall treatments. Limitless colors...new embossed Hauserman Walls...earliest occupancy, lowest 
textures...stacked panels or solid, in any maintenance, flexibility to meet changing needs, 
conceivable combination. And the aluminum lifetime service. Write for literature. Or consult 
extrusions that are the basis of this new concept the Yellow Pages (under PARTITIONS) and call your 
further multiply your possibilities. Wall nearest Hauserman representative. The 
sections are joined aimost invisibly...or with E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY, 6777 Grant Avenue, 
dividing accents bold or delicate, in gold, Cleveland 5, Ohio. Hauserman of Canada, Ltd., 
silver and anodized colors. Toronto, Ontario. 


i 


The Finest Products 
Made with Aluminum 


are made with 


REYNOLDS > ALUMINUM im 


Watch Reynolds all-family show “DISNEYLAND”, ABC-TV 








... they re putting 
the future into 
packages 


St. Regis develops new ways to meet indus- 


try's packing, shipping and storing problems 


A paper box that holds liquids. A “sandwich” of plastic 
foam and paper that protects frozen foods. Plastic con- 
tainers that serve individual helpings of ketchup, cream 
or jelly. These are typical of the variety of ideas pouring 
out of St. Regis’ New Development Program. 





Where do the ideas come from ? 

Often a project starts because our field studies detect a 
need in the plants of our customers. Or a customer calls 
us in to help solve a problem. Or a research engineer 
“dreams up” a way to do a job faster, more simply or 
better. We put every new development to the basic test: 
“Will it help provide a better product, better packaging, 
shipping or storing for American industry?” 


Within the past two years literally dozens of new St. 
Regis products have been welcomed by industry: Big 
Boy, the bulk container that holds 1,000 pounds; the 
VredOMatic — the first fully automatic multiwall bag 
packer; new treatments of glassine and greaseproof 
papers for packaging; the Slit-case that zips open to 
unpack in a jiffy. And, in addition, a great many new 
products from our versatile plastics division. 


New ideas, products and methods “‘come with the pack- 
age”” whenever you call on St. Regis, a company that 
invests in the future. St. Regis Paper Company, Dept. 
B-1257, 150 East 42nd Street, New York City. 


St-Regis ©. (sk) 


EAST 42w STREET, NEW YORK 17,N 


PULP + PAPER * PACKAGING « PLASTICS « PLYWOOD 
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An economical answer to machining identical pieces in large quantities. 


machines, built by Ingersoll, were used to lower machining costs 
an 30 years ago, long before the word “automation” became so 


loday, Ingersoll Process Machines are used in the production 


variety of parts and products such as electric flat irons, bits for 


copper bars, aluminum ingots, cylinder blocks, manifolds, 


ons and (like those shown above) rear axle differential housings. 


~ INGERSOLL 


MILLING MACHINE COMPANY ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 








Ingersoll! designed and built this 
process machine for the Ford 
Motor Company of Canada, Ltd., 
Windsor, Ontario pliant. 

Rear axle differential housings are 
automatically processed through 20 
stations and completely machined at 

the rate of 95 per hour, on this rugged 
equipment. It was built to take the 
abuse of continuous operation with a 


minimum of downtime, 
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DRIVER’S SEAT at Case is occupied by portly, mustachioed Marc Rojtman. Since moving from American Tractor, he has been . . 


Breathing New Life Into Case 


A conservative old farm equip- 
ment maker has been revitalized 
by a dynamic German who took 
the reins after a merger deal. 


Until recently. the Racine. Wis., 
offices of J. I. Case Co., 115-vear-old 
maker of farm machinery, had _ the 
dowdy, archaic look of a Victorian 
public library. The architecture was 
characterized chiefly by a space-wasting 
three-story central rotunda, the decor 
by rolltop desks and spittoons. 

All that has been streamlined now. 
The musty furnishings have been dis- 
carded, the rotunda remodeled into two 
levels of modern offices, and plans 
drawn for a modern new building. The 
change is only a surface svmbol of 
what has been going on at Case since 
early this year. 

In January, Case merged with Ameri- 
can Tractor Corp., a postwar newcomer 
to the suburbs of Fort Wayne, Ind. 
With the deal came ATC’s full line 


of crawler tractors and earthmoving 
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equipment—and a new executive vice- 
president and general manager, fiery 40- 
year-old Marc B. Rojtman (pronounced 
“Roit-man”’) (picture). 

“Case bought American Tractor to 
get Rojtman,” a competitor remarked 
recently. Like most exaggerations, that’s 
not all wrong. Case was in trouble, and 
ATC’s Rojtman had a reputation as 
the energetic head of a bustling young 
company in a kindred business. Says an 
industry observer: “Case had two ways 
to go when Rojtman took over—up or 
broke.” Now, a little less than a year 
after Rojtman began his ministrations, 
the company is looking perkier than it 
has for a long time. 


|. The Trouble With Case 


To Case stockholders, the distress 
flags began visibly fluttering in 1955 
when the company skipped a dividend. 
But since 1949, when the company 
reaped a $17.6-million profit on farm 
equipment sales of $170-million, there 
had been some less than sanguine signs 
In 1953, the dividend distribution ex 


ceeded net profits, and the 1954 divi- 
dend was paid despite a loss. Then the 
sweetening petered out altogether. Last 
year, with sales down to $87-million, 
the deficit was $988,000. 

One peril with a company such as 
Case—as long as it concentrates on farm 
machinery—is that sales of these items 
are inextricably linked with the for- 
tunes of farmers. And net farm income 
has been sagging in the last few years. 
Case was an innately conservative outfit 
anyway. Traditionally, it emphasized 
engineering and production at the ex- 
pense of sales, and this probably did it 
no good when selling got tougher. 

“For nearly the past 25 years, Case 
has put all its concentration on plants 
and very little into sales,” says Rojt- 
man. “As a result, when the postwar 
heyday was over, they had a lot of 
plants and no sales.” 
¢ Industry Roster—In the farm ma- 
chinery industry, Case is one of the top 
nine companies responsible for about 
75% of total U.S. production in 1950. 
But it ranks behind the giants at the 
crest—International Harvester, Deere, 
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The kind of air conditioning 
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Complete air conditioning 


by WORTHINGTON 


requirements. Only a complete line can 


An unbiased selection from 
Worthington’s complete line 


can save you time and money. 


Don’t make the costly mistake of choos- 
ing air conditioning equipment from a line 
that offers just one or two basic types. 
Your store, office or factory has its unique 


insure satisfactory results. 

When you choose from Worthington’s 
complete line, you're certain of getting the 
air conditioning equipment that will give 
you maximum efficiency and operating 
economy. 

It makes no difference which kind of 
air conditioning your business needs. From 
packaged units to highly engineered ap- 


plied systems—or a combination of both— 

Worthington has equipment to fit the bill. 
It will pay you to find out now about 

the all-inclusive Worthington line. Look 

in the yellow pages for the number of 

your nearest Worthington dealer. Call him 

soon. Or write direct: 

Worthington Corpora- 

tion, Dept. AC, Harri- 

son, New Jersey. 7.41 




















(Story starts on page 101) 


Allis-Chalmers, and Ford—and falls ap- 
proximately into a class with Oliver, 
Minneapolis-Moline, and perhaps F. E. 
Myers. Not all these companies have 
been suffering, at least not to Case’s 
degree, but the industry's net income 
was down 20% in fiscal 1956. 


ll. Enter Rojtman 


Such was the situation at Case when 
Rojtman appeared on the management 
scene. He arrived with ample endow- 
ments. 

Born in Danzig, he came to the U.S. 
in 1938 to open an office for one of 
his family’s interests, a French com- 
pany that made diesel switch engines. 
The family also was in lumber in Ger- 
many. He served three wartime years 
in U.S. Army intelligence, then drew 
on his personal fortune to launch the 
Washington Exporting Co. This acted 
as an export agent for the government 
in handling some 30 prime contracts 
for foreign aid—including crawler trac- 
tors and earthmoving equipment. 
¢ Tractor Fan—Apparently this kind of 
machinery got into Rojtman’s blood, be- 
cause in 1948 he organized a company 
that two years later became American 
Tractor Corp. Against the advice of 
friends and bankers, he proceeded to 
develop a complete six-model line of 
crawler tractors to buck Allis-Chalmers, 
International Harvester, and Cater- 
pillar. 

Rojtman, a product of German and 
French technical schools and the Sor- 
bonne, hired American engineers for 
his tractor project, “mostly from com- 
petitive companies.”” A German tank 
provided the prototype for the trans- 
mission developed for ATC’s crawler 
tractor, dubbed the TerraTrac and 
launched in September, 1950. The line 
was completed in 1954, and sales vol- 
ume that year reached $3.2-million. It 
increased to $5.4-million in 1955 and 
to $10.2-million (with $350,000 net 
profit) in 1956. 
¢ Joining Up—Early last year, Case’s 
flirtation with ATC began, but without 
much success at first. At the time, Case 
was also wooing Oliver. “I thought it 
would be very harmful to merge with 
two companies that were in trouble,” 
explains Rojtman. 

Six months later Case made another 
pass; this time ATC was more recep- 
tive, since the Oliver deal was off. 
ATC’s business was booming, but it 
needed plants to fill a backlog of orders; 
Case had idle capacity. 
¢ Reaching Accord—So the two com- 
panies came to terms. The terms made 
Rojtman executive vice-president and 
general manager as well as a member 
of the executive committee and board 
of directors (of 15 men, three repre- 
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CIRCUS TENT at Phoenix is arena for display of Case’s glamorous “1960” line to 3,500 
present and prospective dealers. Building strong dealerships is a vital concern to Case. 


sent ATC). They also gave Rojtman 
and his wife, Lillian—active in the com- 
pany’s management herself—8% of 
Case’s outstanding common stock and 
42% of its outstanding 64% second 
preferred. Between them, they hold 
the biggest single block of Case shares. 

Rojtman made sure the deal left him 
with power to act. “I demanded a 
complete free hand of management,” he 
says. “I handle the entire operation of 
the company with the exception of pro- 
duction—finance, sales, engineering, any- 
thing of that type.” 


Il. Rojtman’s Prescription 


After the wedding, Rojtman began 
moving aggressively to change Case’s 
ways. His reforms included: 

¢ Detroit-style razzle-dazzle ap- 
plied to model styling and promotion. 

¢ New depth in management. 

e A financing subsidiary to handle 
credit sales 

e Expanded operations in Canada 
and abroad. 

¢ Coordination of research and de- 
velopment 

e New stress on construction and 
roadbuilding equipment. 
¢ Two-Tone Tractors—Rojtman’'s first 
step was to invest several million dollars 
in glamorizing the Case line for 1958. 
He was so confident of success that he 
introduced it as the “1960 Case-o- 
Matic” line, on the theory that “it will 
take our competition two years to come 
up with what we have now.” Some of 
Case’s “1960” features: recessed tractor 
headlights, two-tone paint jobs, and a 
new transmission, available on three of 
Case’s eight new wheel-type tractors, 
that make it possible to choose between 
standard and automatic operation 

“We will make the sale on the 
strength of engineering superiority,” 
Rojtman declares, “but we must make 
the product appealing so the farmer 


will take the trouble to analyze our 
product.” 
e Airlift to Arizona—To promote his 
glittering new line, Rotjman borrowed 
techniques from the auto companies. 
He is flying 3,500 dealers and prospec- 
tive dealers to Phoenix, Ariz., for a 
lavish presentation of the 1958 models. 
By the time he has paid for their trips 
and touches such as a_ pennant-be- 
decked circus tent and a Western 
band, the whoopdedo will have cost 
$750,000, but he hopes to get from 
$50-million to $75-million in orders 
out of the show. Orders worth $10- 
million came from the first contingent 
of 300 dealers alone, Rojtman boasts. 
He is rooting out what he calls the 
“weak sisters” among Case’s 3,000 farm 
equipment dealers and recruiting re- 
placements, mostly from the competi- 
tion. These are in addition to 320 
dealers in Case industrial machinery. 
Another promotion trick is the Case 
“Tractorama,” in which the company 
pits its equipment against rivals. ‘This 
is an ancient technique, but Rojtman 
says it has pepped up Case’s business 
in the heavy crawler tractor line. 
Case’s flashy merchandising may 
start a new trend in the conservative 
farm equipment industry. One compet- 
itor brands it as “sensationalism” but 
concedes “it does mean we'll have to 
work that much harder next year.”’ 
¢ New Blood—One of Rojtman’s other 
contributions to Case was an infusion, 
of new management men, many of 
them from ATC. For example, John 
D. Grayson, ATC treasurer, became 
comptroller of Case and president of 
the new J. I. Case Credit Corp. Walter 
E.. Martin, ATC comptroller and vice- 
president, was made director of budget 
enforcement at Case. Theodore A. 
Haller, a veteran of Allis-Chalmers 
when he went to ATC, is director of 
Case enginecring. 
To bolster exports, Rojtman formed 
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Planning Today for the Future 
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irginia 
“What you know about 1988 will help you pick the right plant site in 1958!” 
These are the words of Elmon Gray, President of Gray Products Company. His 
firm just located one of the world’s largest wood composition board plants in 


Waverly, Virginia. They'll produce over 25 million feet of flakeboard in 1958. 
Read Mr. Gray’s own evaluation of a plant site in Virginia’s James River Valley. 


“We have Natural Gas, which is vital in the drying and pressing processes of 
flakeboard production. A railroad siding runs up to our warehouse doors. Our 
Virginia location is less than a day’s shipping to northeastern, southern and 
midwestern markets. Only 60 miles away is Hampton Roads harbor and our 
link to 300 world markets. 


“We're next door neighbors to a limitless supply of young poplar and pine... 
our main raw material! And Virginia’s mild year-round climate means no bad- 
weather production snags. These are all strong plant assets . . . and easily 
predictable! We don’t have to crystal gaze to know they'll still be working 
for us in 1988.” 


For confidential site-finding help . . . write or wire us today! 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


Commonwealth Natural Gas Corp. 
116 South Third Street, Richmond, Virginia 
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a wholly owned subsidiary, J. I. Case 
International, $.A., and hired as presi- 
dent Herbert H. Bloom, who had re- 
signed as president of Massey-Harris- 
Ferguson, Inc., U.S.A. The company 
plans to make industrial equipment in 
Germany and farm equipment in 
France, and it wants to get into Aus- 
tralia and Brazil with both lines. 

To beef up sales, Rojtman hired away 
Massey-Harris-Fergusen’s vice-president 
for U.S. sales, European sales man- 
ager, and Canadian general sales man- 
ager. He isn’t shy about luring brass 
with money and stock options. “I 
believe in extremely well-paid manage- 
ment,” he says. “At the same time, I 
believe in management that is willing 
to put out extraordinary effort . . . Go 
back to your famous writers, your 
famous musicians; they all worked like 
hell, not from 9 to 5.” 


IV. A Brighter Tomorrow? 


Rojtman’s program has produced an 
upturn in sales—to $124-million in fiscal 
1957, which ended Oct. 3l—and he 
hopes it will bring a dividend, the first 
since 1954, by fiscal 1959. The com- 
pany says it ended this year in the 
black, but no figures are available. 

The sales target for fiscal 1958 is 
$175-million, for 1959 $200-million. 
Industrial equipment is expected to 
contribute a bigger and bigger share 
of this total as the years advance. Rojt- 
man’s objective for farm machinery is 
to get sales up eventually to $175-mil- 
lion, slightly better than 1949, Case’s 
best year. 

The rest he hopes to extract from 
construction and roadbuilding equip- 
ment, where “you have at least a 
conservative 10 years of guaranteed 
good business because of the roadbuild- 
ing program.” ‘This industry is some- 
thing of a jungle, but Rojtman thinks 
the Case transmission, for one thing, 
gives its machines an advantage. 
¢ Man on Top—In the hierarchy of 
Case officers, Rojtman is second only 
to John T. Brown, chairman and presi- 
dent. 

Rojtman and his wife—Case’s sales 
analyst and director of public relations 
—spend six days a week on the job, and 
it isn’t until 8 or 9 p.m. that they re- 
turn to the chateau on the Milwaukee 
lakefront that houses their collection 
of art, mostly renaissance works. 

One of the least tangible changes 
they have brought to Case may be one 
of the most important—a new attitude 
among employees. Says Rojtman: ‘‘For- 
merly, if you walked into the J. I. Case 
office at 5 p.m., there was nobody left. 
Today you can walk in at 8 p.m. and 
still see people—not that I force any- 
body to stay, but people just work for 
pleasure because they see things getting 
done.” END 
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This Christmas give that new and different gift! 
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A telephone in color... “x your choice of ten attractive 
a. 





shades. New beauty and convenience for bedroom, kitchen, 
SS playroom, den... Holiday wrapped, if desired. x Get out 
‘=, your Christmas list and call x our Business Office now. 


Christmas means “together”. 1f you 
can’t be with loved ones, call them 
Long Distance. And call early to make 
sure you get through in time. 


GENERAL 
ey) GENERAL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


ONE OF AMERICA'S GREAT COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS 





bd 2EO MADIGON AVENUE, NEW YORK N. VW 
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Overpressures are potential hazards most industries must 
guard against to protect personnel, plant and production. 
Keeping pressures within safe limits is a function of 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore. Process industries rely on our 
safety relief valves to release overpressures harmlessly. 
Wherever steam is produced to generate electricity, process 
materials, propel ships, heat buildings . . . our safety valves 
stand constant guard. 


Whatever your problem in protection, measurement, 
control or lifting, call on Manning, Maxwell & Moore for 


the most practical answer. We produce industrial gauges 





is your problem 


and thermometers to measure pressures and tempera- 
tures. Our control products include valves to control flow, 
electronic systems to control processes, regulators to con- 
trol temperature, and control devices for planes, missiles 
and rockets. Where lifting is a problem, our cranes and 
hoists provide load-handling service that sets the pace 
of production. 


District offices and industrial distributors in the United 
States and Canada, as well as agents and manufacturing 
licensees throughout the world are ready to serve you. We 
invite your inquiry. 





? ; i i _—= 
‘American-Microsen’ *Budgit’ *Budgit’ ‘Load Lifter’ 


Process Control Chain Blocks Electric Electric 
instruments Hoists Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORH, Inc. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Stratford, Connecticut i 


*Hanceck’ ‘Ashcroft’ ‘Consolidated’ 
Bronze and Stee! Pressure Safety and Relief 
Valves Gauges Valves 


Aircraft 
Control 
Products 


*American’ 
Industrial 
Instruments 


“Shaw-Box"’ Electric 
Traveling Cranes 


MAXWELL 


CONSOLIDATED ASHCROFT HANCOCK DIVISION: 
Stratford, Connecticut * Tulsa, Oklahoma * Watertown, Massachusetts. 


SHAW-BOX CRANE & HOIST DIVISION: AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS DIVISION: 
Muskegon, Michigan. Danbury, Connecticut ¢ Inglewood, California. 


INDUSTRIAL CONTROLS DIVISION: 
Stratford, Connecticut. 


EXPORT DIVISION: 
Chrysler Building East, New York, N. Y. 


| nea SUBSIDIARY: 
Manning, Maxwell! & Moore 
of Canada, Ltd., Gait, Ontario. 




























Bet With a Multiple Payoff 


@ Founder-partners of Hewlett-Packard Co., top- 


drawer Palo Alto electronics outfit, have built small original 
investment into stake of nearly $50-million. 


@ And they’ve spread the gravy around with incen- 
tive payments, a stock bonus, employee-owned sidelines. 


@ Behind growth is pioneering of new instruments 


—70% of 1956 volume was 


Elaine Clark, 21, is a solderer in the 
prefab department of Hewlett-Packard 
Co., Palo Alto, Calif. She wires and 
solders together small components that 
go into the company’s output of elec- 
tronic test instruments. 

Miss Clark was hired last Jan. 28. 
She is learning fast that there’s a ring 
of truth in the wondrous legend of 
growth that surrounds the electronics 
industry. On Nov. 6 Miss Clark be- 
came, at no cost to herself, one of the 
first public owners of Hewlett-Packard. 

Secy.-Treas. Edwin E. van Bronk- 
horst made no ceremony of awarding 
to Elaine her two shares of common 
stock. For she was only one of 1,370 
full-time employees who got a slice of 
stock-bonus melon when owners Wil- 
liam R. Hewlett and David Packard 
sold 10% of their shares to the public. 

Ihe secondary offering of 300,000 
shares through a syndicate headed by 
Blyth & Co. established a market value 
of $16 per share, making the 60,000- 
share bonus worth at that time $960,- 
000. 
¢ Electronic Pyramid—Bill Hewlett, 
executive vice-president, and Dave 
Packard, president—the engineer-found- 
ers who started HP before World War 
Il—are integral parts of the electronics 
legend. As makers of a diversified line of 
300 electronic testing and measuring 
instruments, they have shared hand- 
somely in the growth of the industry. 
They started with capital of a few 
hundred dollars. After nearly 20 years 
they divided $4.5-million proceeds from 
sale of a 10% interest—and still own 
stock worth $43.2-million at current 
market values. In sales, the company 
ranks near the top in the electronic test 
instrument field. 


I. Spurs to Skill 


They’ve done more than just share 
in the growth of the industry, though. 
In their unorthodox approach to em- 
ployee relations, in their determination 
to stick to their last, in their pioneering 
of new instruments, they have also 
contributed some leadership. 
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in products new since 1950. 


The stock bonus to all employees of 
six months’ service was one illustration 
of the importance they attach to a sys- 
tem of rewards. Other examples: 

e They passed out stock options 
to almost one-fourth of their 1,440 full- 
time employees. 

¢ For 16 years they've paid a pro- 
duction incentive. 

e They distribute a Christmas 
bonus equal to about 7% of a year's 
pay. 

e They've borne the cost of a 
wide array of fringe benefits. 

e As a means of striking a pro- 
prietary spark in career employees, they 
have assisted in creating two auxiliary 
businesses. 
¢ Incentive Formula—From the time in 
1938 that they hand-built their first 
audio oscillator in Packard’s garage— 
and sold nine of them to Walt Disney 
Studios for the sound system in Fan- 
tasia—Hewlett and Packard recognized 
that precision instruments called for 
precision workmanship by skilled peo- 
ple. 

In 1941, with total payroll $38,800 
for 14 employees, the two partners saw 
advantage in some incentive pay system 
that would both spur productive effort 
and discourage any urge to distant pas- 
tures. The payroll that year was equal 
to 30% of sales. Packard and Hewlett 
used that figure as the basis for an in- 
centive formula; any time 30% of sales 
exceeded total base pay, they said, the 
company would pro-rate the excess. 

With only minor adjustments, that 
formula has prevailed. In recent years 
the incentive has averaged 33% of base 
pay. This means that Elaine Clark, for 
example, working a full year at her 
base rate of $1.50 an hour, would re- 
ceive $3,120 base pay plus $1,030 in- 
centive. A Christmas bonus, at the 
7% average, would add about $290, 
giving her a grand total of $4,440. 


ll. Rearing a Family 


It was in 1951 that Hewlett-Packard 
started its brood of employee-owned off- 
spring. With the Korean War, electron 





ics companies were plagued not only 
by personnel pirating but also by the 
ambitions of key employees to strike 
out for themselves (BW —Nov.23’57, 
p176). Packard says that he and Hew- 
lett had been searching for a means to 
assign more proprietary roles to some 
key men. Their gambit was to encour- 
age the key group to launch an enter- 
prise of their own—on the side. 

¢ First Child—The two founders and 
eight others advanced $2,000 each to 
put Palo Alto Engineering Co. in busi- 
ness. In its own building, PAECO 
builds special-purpose neice Mot for 
HP and other customers. After six 
years, the $20,000 investment has a 
book value of $293,000. HP, needing 
a convenient supplier who would co- 
operate in meeting custom-desigu re- 
Guirements, buys 90% of its transformer 
needs from PAECO—a volume of $750,- 
000 a year. This is about 80% of 
PAECO’s total volume. 

Packard, Hewlett, and the eight 
other high-ranking officials of HP are 
the equal owners of PAECO. 

PAECO turned out te have one 
glaring weakness. It was a closed cor- 
poration. It afforded Packard and Hew- 
lett no opportunity to reward worthy 
employees who came later—and HP 
employment has risen from 215 in 
1950 to 1,440 today, sales from $2.3- 
million to $28-million. 
e¢ Widening the Circle—Two years ago 
the owners saw their chance. With the 
expanding role of electronics—in indus- 
trial process control, in aircraft, in 
weapon systems, in research—came. in- 
creasing demand for measurement sys- 
tem engineering and custom-designed 
instruments. ‘To serve that demand 
would interfere with HP’s basic devel 
opment program, the partners feared. 
So they decided to help employees set 
up a separate company—Dynac, Inc.— 
with an open-ended ownership §struc- 
ture. 

Dynac is owned entirely by HP em- 
ployees—30% by Packard, Hewlett, and 
their fellow HP officers, 70% by lower 
ranks. Packard and Hewlett own all 
the Class A common, with the right to 
elect a majority of directors. The Class 
B was made available to every HP em 
ployee with 10 years’ service or base pay 
of $600 a month. 
¢ Unlike—Dynac differs from PAERCO 
as much as both differ from Hewlett 
Packard. PAECO builds a component 
special purpose transformers. In_ its 
present concept, it seems a prosperous 
little business likely to stay that way. 

Dynac, on the other hand, builds 
complete electronic instrumentation 
systems to meet the needs of its cus- 
tomers. Into these systems it incorpo- 
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every type 
of industry 


Besides manufacturing 
and stocking most con- 
veyor components, our 
broad experience—based 
on thousands of installa- 
tions—has enabled us to 
solve many out-of-the- 
ordinary conveying and 
materials-handling prob- 
lems. We invite your 


inquiries. 


INDOUSTRIAL Diviston 


Continental Gain Company 


pe RAN O 


BEECH-NUT 
LIFE SAVERS, INC. 


Like 


BIRMINGHAWN ALABAMA 


One of two Plants at Canajohare, N. Y. 


And use ten big Frick ammonia com- 


pressors, plus numerous condensers and 


coolers, in their famous plants at Cana- 


joharie, N. Y. 


For process work, air conditioning, and 


cold storage, Beech-Nut Life Savers find 


Frick Refrigeration an indispensable aid. 


Recent installations made by Mollen- 


berg-Betz Machine Co., Frick Sales-Repre- 
sentatives at Buffalo. 


Let us aid you in applying modern re- 


frigeration and air conditioning to your 
business. Estimates cheerfully furnished, 
without obligating you. 


Compressor in Beech-Nut Plant. 
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rates some components that it buys 
from HP, some from other suppliers; 
more often, perhaps, it designs and 
builds its own components. Dynac does 
no direct government work, though it 
does sell a few instruments to govern- 
ment agencies. A large portion of its 
systems engineering, however, is for 
government prime contractors or sub- 
contractors. 

Its work has civilian applications, too. 
Boeing Airplane Co., for example, in its 
wind tunnel tests of plane models, must 
measure wind pressures at 49 points 
on the plane. Formerly this took 24 
hours. Dynac’s packaged data handling 
system does the job in half an hour. 

Dynac has earned a profit in each of 
its two years of life, has increased 
its book value from $130,000 to $200,- 
000, and has an imposing backlog of 


orders. 


lll. Same Line—But Growing 


Fer Hewlett-Packard itself, the 
founding partners have stuck for almost 
20 years to one early resolution. They 
limit themselves to electronic testing 
and measuring instruments of their 
own conception. They design, engineer, 
and build the exotic tools that are 
needed in the manufacturing, testing, 
servicing, and inaintenance of electronic 
capital and consumer wares. 

The HP line is extensive. Packard 
thinks it’s the most diversified line in 
an industry that embraces about 250 po- 
tential competitors. It breaks down into 
four broad groups: 

e Microwave = equipment—signal 
generators, power meters, devices for 
waveguide and coaxial systems, used in 
research, production, and maintenance 
of microwave communications, radar, 
air navigation, guided missile control. 

e Electronic counters and _fre- 
quency measurement equipment, used 
in nuclear research and industrial auto- 
mation. 

e Oscillators and vacuum tube 
voltmeters—as essential in all areas of 
electronics as a screwdriver in an auto 
repair shop. 

¢ Oscilloscopes—another basic tool. 
HP broke into this field in 1956 and 
believes it promises substantial volume. 
¢ Top of the Ladder—It's difficult to 
assess HP’s rank in the industry. Some 
of its competitors—among them Allen 
B. Du Mont Laboratories and Beckman 
Instruments—also produce capital or 
consumer goods. And no single com- 
petitor competes all the way across the 
board. In terms of volume in electronic 
test instruments, though, HP’s 1957 
sales of $28-million rank pretty close to 
the top. 

e Accent on New Products—Hewlett- 
Packard still has a fair volume of sales 
in its early bread-and-butter items. It’s 
a measure of the company’s restless 
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ELECTRON-BEAM 
GEVERATOR 


a GE product in step 
with your progress 


These polyethylene bottles were kept 
at 250° for 20 minutes. The erect 
irradiated pair also has improved re- 
sistance to detergents, acids, solvents. 


Materials acquire new 
properties from this 


giant-molecule maker 


Speed up electrons in a vacuum to a velocity approach- 
ing that of light — and you've a means of imparting 
new and improved chemical and physical characteristics 
to familiar materials. Under the guidance of the 
electron chemist, irradiated low-molecular-weight 
monomers change to giant polymer molecules, 

For instance, the long molecules of a high polymer 
like polyethylene can be crosslinked by irradiation to 
provide a better product. The only yr Beane between 
the polyethylene bottles in the photo above is that the 
two still erect were irradiated with a General Electric 
Electron-Beam Generator before being subjected 
to the same temperatures as the shapeless masses. 


Molecule building like this happens with no addi- 
tion of heat, chemicals or catalysts. Other examples: 
polymer rubber is vulcanized (crosslinked) without 
sulfur or heat. Petroleum hydrocarbons are converted 
into gasoline hydrocarbons of higher octane ratings 
without catalysts. 

Why not investigate the potential electron-beam 
irradiation holds for your products. Your G-E x-ray 
representative will be glad to initiate a mutual in- 
vestigation. Or write for folder “Electron Chemistry 
— New Frontier of Science” to X-Ray Department, 
General Electric Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
Ask for Pub. AO-124, 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





Whats your litting 


PROBLEM: 

Handle more 

dock traffic 
in limited 


PROBLEM: No room for 
ramp or dock 


|| | 


PROBLEM: Eliminate long 
hauls around rail siding 


loading problem 2 


PROBLEM: Keep materials 
at convenient height 
2 


Lift loads direct from plant 
floor to truck bed level with 
Rotary Levelator Lift. Takes 
no space because it’s level 
with the floor in lowered 
»0sition. Also used to move 
Pork trucks, other traffic from 
one plant level to another. 





Dock-To-Dock Bridge spans 
gap between buildings, 
—— plant traffic and 
shortens traveling distance. 
Turns and lowers between 
tracks to permit rail traffic. 
Drawbridge and other types 
also available. 





Production lift raises mate- 
rials automatically for fast, 
continuous machine feeding. 
Handles heavy loads faster 
and cheaper than men or 
makeshift methods. Size, 
capacity, rise, rate of travel 
and controls as desired. 


ROTARY TRUCK LEVELER—LEVELATOR LIFTS 


These dependable lifts using economical 
oil-hydraulic power have countless appli- 
cations in modern industry. Available in 
standard models and special units engi- 


neered to your requirements. Capacities 
to 100,000 Ibs. Nationwide installation 
and service facilities. Mail the coupon 
below for complete information, 


ROTARY LIFT COMPANY 


Division of Dover Corp.—Memphis, Tenn.—Chatham, Ontario 
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MAIL FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


Rotary Lift Co. 


1057 Kentucky, Memphis 2, Tenn. 


Send information on [> Truck Leveler 
(1 Dock-To-Dock Bridge [1] Levelator Lifts 


Name. 


Address_ 














growth, however, that 70% of HP’s 
1956 volume was in products intro- 
duced since 1950. Packard regards new 
products as the heart of the business; 
he and Hewlett, in all the shuffling and 
realignment that have accompanied 
their growth of about 42% a year since 
1950, have clung to final responsibility 
for new products. 

¢ Simplifying—The next major step in 
product development, as Packard sees 
it, is a line of instruments that will 
both speed up the measurement of 
electronic phenomena and be so simpli- 
fied that nontechnical people can read 
and use them. By freeing engineers 
from mere meter-reading chores, such 
devices would relieve the shortage of 
skilled people. 

¢ Sputnik Tracker—The launching of 
Sputnik gave HP a dramatic opening 
to show off its latest device looking in 
that direction, a digital recorder. In 
collaboration with Stanford Research 
Institute scientists, HP engineers used 
it to measure the height of the satel- 
lite’s orbit—more rapidly, they believe, 
than other measuring instruments could 
do it, and at perhaps a 10th of the cost. 

The recorder couples a_ digital 
counter, capable of counting 10-million 
pulses per second, with a high-speed 
printer that records the pulse count on 
paper tape five times a second, and an 
analog converter that translates the 
printed numbers into a tine chart on 
an oscillograph. In monitoring the 
satellite, it translated the beep-beep of 
Sputnik’s radio transmitter into printed 
numbers and a curved line that rose or 
fell as the satellite approached, passed 
over, and departed. From these varia- 
tions, mathematicians were able to cal- 
culate the height of the orbit. 
¢ Coming Up—Some other products 
will make their bow next year. One is a 
simplified noise factor meter. Radar and 
microwave receivers go out of adjust- 
ment periodically and must be re- 
aligned with the transmitter as often as 
once a week. Realigning them takes 
a high degree of technical competence 
and a quite elaborate complex of in- 
struments. Hewlett-Packard says a non- 
technical person can be trained in 10 
minutes to accomplish the realignment 
with the new noise factor meter. 

Another forthcoming product is a 
new signal generator—a basic tool the 
radio engineer uses to determine the 
performance characteristics of any type 
of radio signal receiver—television, 
radar, telemeter. This will be a highly 
simplified version, and so designed 
that it can be remotely operated. 

To the layman, of course, the ulti- 
mate value of such devices is apt to be 
vague. But if the popular concept of 
the “‘automatic factory” is to become 
a reality, then high-speed simplified 
instruments of the kind Packard has in 
mind will help to pave the way. END 
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In the time it takes to smoke a cigarette... 


Let us show you the world’s finest office typewriter 





Clean, sleek and modern, 
faultless in performance, 
Each and every distinctive 
Smith-Corona feature brings 
you the finest correspon- 
dence .. . faster and easier. 


with the world’s finest features! 


Made for typists by typewriter experts, the Smith-Corona Eighty-Eight reflects 
: y 4 , | Kignty-Lig 

fully the 65 years of experience which have gone into its development. Call 

your local Smith-Corona representative for a short, dramatic demonstration. 


Smith-Corona’s exclusive 
Page Gage tells you at a 
glance exactly how far you 
are from the bottom of 
your typed page. Saves you 
money and saves you time. 


you ned error control. 
you need error control. 


Half Spacing, the easiest, 
simplest method of error 
control, permits the addi- 
tion or deletion of a letter 
in a word, and eliminates 
the need for total re-typing. 


Liveliest touch on the mar- 
ket, Smith-Corona’s exclu- 
sive Response-O-Matic Ac- 
tion can accommodate the 
needs of any typist. Result: 
faster, easier, tireless typing. 
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REGIONS 


Booster Team Starts to Score 


@ After a slow start, Pittsburgh’s Regional Industrial 
Development Corp.—set up two years ago to promote new 


and existing industry—is picking up steam. 


@ Its first major achievement is its work with other 


agencies toward some relief for over-taxed corporations. 


@ Now it’s knuckling down to the problem of im- 


proving the area’s reputedly bad management-labor relations. 


You might think that Pittsburgh 
would be about the last place in the 
world to need an industrial develop- 
ment organization. Such organizations 
usually work in areas that are changing 
from farming to industry, or in places 
where industries such as textiles have 
been laying off workers. 

Pittsburgh, of course, had neither of 
these problems. But Pittsburghers see 
industrial development as a logical se- 
quence to the anti-smoke, anti-flood, 
and redevelopment campaigns that have 
revitalized the city in recent years 

For vears, the city has felt that its 
industrial growth was being stifled by a 
tax structure that bore down so heavily 
on corporations that it discouraged new 
industry from coming into the area, 
ind even caused established manufac- 
turers to defect to other states. In ad- 
dition, the city had gained a reputation 
for bad labor-management relations. 

You can’t expect new companies to 
move into a place,” says one industrial- 
ist, “when you hear nothing but com- 
plaints from the ones already here.” 
¢ First Steps—A concrete attempt to 
counteract these handicaps was made 
in September, 1955, when the Regional 
Industrial Development Corp., was es- 
tablished to assist existing industry, and 
to attract new industry to the Pitts- 
burgh region. 

he idea had long been advocated bv 
men such as banker Richard K. Mel- 
lon, Westinghouse Chmn. Gwilym A. 
Price, and Leslie J. Reese, head of the 
Western Div. of the Pennsylvania 
Economy League, Inc.—an_ organiza- 
tion founded in 1932 to study state gov- 
ernmental activities. Once RIDC was a 
fait accompli, these men were able to 
get on their board an impressive list of 
businessmen, laborites, and politicians 
-U.S. Steel Pres. Clifford Hood, Gulf 
Oil Pres. W. K. Whiteford, Aluminum 
Co. of America Chmn. I. W. Wilson, 
Mayor David L. Lawrence, and Pres. 
David J. McDonald of the AFL CIO 
United Steelworkers, for example. 
¢ Scoreboard—RIDC got off to a slow 
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start. In its first two years of life, it 
was plagued by a 156-day strike at West- 
inghouse Electric Corp., and by the 
resignation of its first president. But 
once it got itself pulled together, it be- 
gan to chalk up some achievements. 
So far, it has helped push legislation to 
exempt manufacturers from the capital 
stock tax and to lower the corporate 
income tax to 5%. In addition it has 
instituted a series of studies, including 
one on labor-management relations. 

One of the board’s first decisions was 

to make RIDC regional in concept, 
since the manufacturer-directors and 
their colleagues have plants throughout 
the area and because a region extending 
into parts of Ohio, West Virginia, and 
Maryland is pretty homogenous. RIDC 
speaks of a “core” of 10 counties in 
southwestern Pennsylvania, and an 
“area of influence” beyond that. But 
the directors aren't limiting RIDC. In 
trying to hold the industry the region 
already has, and to attract more, they 
are playing for big stakes, and they 
don’t want intra-regional jealousies to 
spoil it all. Nor do they want bordering 
states to suspect them of being only 
for Pennsylvania. 
e Tax Picture—Even so, it’s clear that 
RIDC’s first ebjective was confined to 
what it considered Pennsylvania’s most 
pressing problem—state taxes. 

What Pennsylvania corporations ob- 
jected to most was the “double barrel” 
—a capital stock tax on top of the cor- 
porate income tax. Up until the De- 
pression, manufacturers were exempt 
from the capital stock tax. Then, in 
1935, the state needed money, and sus- 
pended the exemption for two years, 
taxing corporations at the rate of 5 
mills. Since then, every session of the 
legislature has renewed the suspension 
—despite strong protests from manufac- 
turers. 

In 1956, however, RIDC and the 
Pennsylvania Economy League col- 
laborated in a study comparing Penn- 
sylvania taxes with those of other East- 
ern industrial states. It showed how 


heavily Pennsylvania taxed manufactur- 
ing. 
The study was picked up by a bi- 
partisan Tax Policy Advisory Commit- 
tee appointed by Democratic Gov. 
George M. Leader. The committee’s 
recommendations were based partly on 
the study, and the legislature bought 
them at the 1957 session. 

The consequence is that manufac- 
turers once again will be exempt from 
the capital stock tax, and the corporate 
income tax in 1959 will be lowered 
from 6% to 5%. To offset in part the 
lost revenue, the legislature made perma- 
nent a temporary 3% sales tax. 
¢ Machinery Tax—The Pittsburgh area 
tax picture for manufacturers was fur- 
ther improved this year by legislation 
extending to Allegheny County a ban 
on property taxes on machinery. 

In 1953, the legislature prohibited 
this tax in 66 other counties, but 
the Allegheny Democratic stronghold 
fought the ban because almost half 
the revenue of the county’s municipali- 
ties and school districts came from the 
tax. (In a steel mill, the value of 
machinery often is five or more times 
the value of the building that houses it.) 

Acting as individual businessmen, 
RIDC members and others worked out 
a compromise to get rid of the ma- 
chinery tax in the future. The terms: 

e Existing machinery will be re- 
moved from the tax rolls at the rate 
of 20% a year, to allow cities and 
schools to adjust their revenue sources. 

e A dozen companies, represent- 
ing 80% of the machinery on the tax 
rolls, agreed to accept higher assess- 
ments on real estate to offset the loss 
of machinery taxes. But none of their 
new machinery will be taxed. 
¢ Bad Breaks—The major reasons that 
RIDC hasn’t been more active are the 
Westinghouse strike and the resigna- 
tion of its first president. 

Here was a group just getting under 
way to beat the drums for an area with 
reputedly bad labor-management rela- 
tions when one of its biggest employers 
—whose head was chairman of the new 
agency—got into a strike that seemed 
never to end. The strike began only 
six weeks after RIDC’s organization, 
and it’s only in recent months that 
RIDC has been able to undertake sur- 
veys of the area’s labor-management 
relations. Many manufacturers feel that 
the situation isn’t so bad as it seems, 
but if it is really bad, then RIDC 
wants to propose solutions and see if 
they can be put into effect. 

The second bad break came when 
RIDC’s first president, John P. Robin 
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TWO WAYS... with 
Master Unibrakes 


STOP-HOLD— Master Type M 


Magnetic Unibrake Motors. For 
quick, controlled stopping —espe- 
cially when you want to hold the 
load. Spring-setting magnetic re- 
lease brakes of the friction disc type 
combine with motor in a compact, 
integral unit. Sizes—% to 150 H.P. 


ROLLING STOP—Master Type 
D Dynamic Unibrake Motors. 
Braking is obtained with a unique, 
patented brake winding superim- 
posed on the stator winding. Simple, 
compact, with no DC current 
required, the brake has no moving 
parts. There is nothing to wear or 
adjust—braking torque repeats con- 
sistently. Particularly recommended 
for automatic applications which 
do not require static holding. , 4 ‘ 
Sizes up to 30 H.P. m © 
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MASTER GEARMOTORS and 
variable speed drives can be supplied 
with integrated Unibrakes too. 

See Master for the perfect power 
drive for you. 








makes copies 
bem We-iclelepete ty 


...the simplest copy method of all 


In and out in 4 seconds. That’s All-Electric copying speed and 

simplicity. And it’s yours only in ““Thermo-Fax’”’ Copying Ma- 

chines. This exclusive dry copying process eliminates all chemi- 

cals and negatives. You make quick copies by electricity alone 

for as little as 5¢ per copy. You get more facts faster, make faster 

decisions. Try it on letters, records, invoices, reports or other 
isiness information in your own office. See how much time and 
mney All-Electric copying simplicity can save for you. Send 
yupon for details now. 


COPYING PRODUCTS 


“Secretary” Copying Machine © 
... Copies legal or letterhead ermdo- ax 
size popers in just 4 seconds. bp 


eecoucr 
¥ 
¥ "eseanc™ 
The terms THERMO-FAX and SECRETARY 
are trademarks of Minnesota Mining & 
Mig. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. 


Os 


Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Company 
Dept. HR-12147, St. Paul 6, 
Minnesota 


Send full details on the time and money-saving THERMO-FAX “Secretary” Copying Machine, 


Name 





Company 





Address 
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—a former State Sccretary of Cor 
merce and friend of both Gov. Lea.c 
and Mayor Lawrence, quit to become 
executive vice-president of the Old 
Philadelphia Development Corp. Dur 
ing his tenure with RIDC, Robin has 
served as executive director of the Tax 
& Policy Advisory Committee. 

¢ New Leader—RIDC was without a 
president during most of the 1957 ses 
sion of the legislature. Finally, in Sep 
tember, the directors hired Edward E. 
Smuts, who had been an economist 
with the Pennsylvania Economy 
League for six years. 

While at the league, Smuts had 
prepared many studies of the western 
Pennsylvania economy, acted as devel- 
opment consultant to many communi- 
ties, and had even reorganized the ad- 
ministration of the governor's office. 

Smuts’ first job was to sit down with 
his board to think through RIDC’s ob- 
jectives anew. As a result, some changes 
were made. For example, RIDC orig- 
inally had intended to buy blighted 
areas, clean them up and sell them to 
developers for industrial sites. There 
had been talk of raising $3-million to 
develop industrial parks. RIDC now 
feels that getting into real estate is 
unnecessary—as well as undesirable in 
that it could be caught in the cross- 
fire between two towns over a plant. 
At least 10 industrial parks have been 
proposed for the region, and four of 
these are completed or under way. 
¢ On the Agenda—For the coming 
montns, RIDC has a raft of studies on 
the agenda. 

In addition to the one on _labor- 
management problems, there will be an 
economic survey of the region, another 
on recreational facilities, others on the 
development potential of land adjacent 
to rivers, to railroad tracks, and to high- 
ways. 

For public relations reasons, the cor- 
poration has not yet defined the area 
of its work. It wants first to complete 
an economic study of the area to deter- 
mine its boundaries—how strong and 
how far-reaching are the economic ties. 
¢ Financing—To. finance these studies 
and its three-man staff, RIDC’s 40 
sponsoring companies provide an an- 
nual budget of $75,000. In addition, 
RIDC was able to wangle $150,000 
from the state out of a $1-million ap- 
propriation for industrial development 
assistance. With this kind of kitty, 
RIDC expects to be able to fulfill its 
self-appointed role as coordinator 
among government, labor, and_ busi- 
ness, and as clearinghouse for the 
region’s economic data. 

“This is no two-penny operation 
looking for 50 sweatshop jobs,” says 
one Pittsburgher. “These are the people 
who run the American Ruhr, saying 
there shall be expanded what already 
has been started.” END 
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ONE TRUCK... .or a THOUSAND 


“It’s the workingest truck in the business!” says 
the owner of one Allis-Chalmers fork truck. It 
offers a new concept of lift truck performance 
— the way it feels to the operator, nimble yet 
solid, familiar as a car .. . the way it makes 
extra trips every hour . . . the way it handles 
capacity loads on steep ramps. . . the way it 
keeps working without downtime. 


While these advantages are valuable to the 
single-truck owner, they are multiplied for 
fleets. And owners of Allis-Chalmers fleets gain 
a big bonus advantage. There is an amazing 
parts interchangeability within trucks in the 
Allis-Chalmers line. This saves valuable bin 
space, reduces parts investment, gets trucks 
back to work faster, cuts down paper work. 


Whether you operate at one location or 
have plants scattered from coast to coast, 
each truck enjoys almost “factory-town” 
service when you standardize on Allis- 
Chalmers. 


Near each plant is a qualified dealer 
with a well-equipped service department, 
parts stocks, and factory-trained sales 
and service personnel. A nearby factory 
branch backs up each dealer with addi- 
tional parts stocks and factory service- 
men and sales engineers. This assures 
prompt and proper attention for every 
truck, every material handling problem. 











For dependable performance -—— one 
truck or a thousand, in one plant or a 
hundred, let us or your Allis-Chalmers 
material handling dealer give you more 
reasons why... 


Youre Wise to SPECIFY....Allis-Chalmers Fork Trucks! 


Allis-Chalmers Fork Lift Trucks to Match Your Needs 
ALLIS-CHALMERS, MATERIAL HANDLING DEPT., BUDA DIVISION 


MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN Capacities from 2,000 to 10,000 Ib 
Choice of fuels—LP gas, diesel or gasoline 


POWER SHIFT optional 
ry Torque converter or standard transmission 


Solid, cushion or pneumatic tires 
Attachments to fit the material and job 





MILFORD 


with KEYSTONE Xi WIRE 


The Milford Rivet & Machine Co., with plants at Milford, Conn.; Elyria, 
Ohio; Hatboro, Pa.; Aurora, Ill. and Norwalk, Calif., uses Keystone “XL” 
Wire in meeting difficult cold upsetting requirements. For example: 

Milford estimates savings of 70% in costs and 85% in time were 
effected by cold heading the part illustrated above as compared with 
the four expensive operations it formerly took on a screw machine plus 
spot welding. The key to profitable runs of quality fasteners—as Milford 
recognizes—is the flowability of Keystone “XL” Wire. 

Manufacturers come to Milford with specific fastener requirements 
—then skilled Milford engineers design quality cold formed parts. Here’s 
where teamwork pays off. Milford and Keystone representatives find 
the most practical solution to metallurgical problems. The result—high 
quality—yet economical parts. 

Close counsel and analysis of your wire problems are services you 
receive from your Keystone representative. Call him today. 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company, Peoria 7, Illinois 


KEYS TON E 


WIRE FOR INDUSTRY 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company 
Peoria 7, Illinois 


COLD HEADING FACTS FOLDER. . . send coupon today! New folder 
discusses applications, methods, technical facts, wire requirements. 


Title 

















Cut in Capital Spending 
Hits Plant Site Market 


Signs are appearing that the slow- 
down in business spending for new 
plants (BW—Nov.9’57,p23) is having 
an effect on the market for industrial 
real estate. 

Observers of industrial development 
across the country had suspected this; 
now they have confirmation, at least 
from the greater Philadelphia area. 

In that region, the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia noted in its No- 
vember Business Review, demand for 
plant sites has weakened in recent 
months. The bank quotes realtors as 
saying that demand has fallen below 
1956, possibly even trails earlier years. 

The bank found the decline hard to 
explain. As possible reasons it men- 
tioned tight money, uncertainty in the 
business outlook, “knotty” zoning 
problems. “It is very hard to say the 
extent to which this trend may be re- 
flected in capital outlays made next 
year, or the year after that,” the report 
added. Of course, nationwide figures 
on capital spending plans do not dis- 
tinguish between new plant and mod- 
ernization, but persons familiar with 
the subject say the figures do reflect a 
greater drop in new plant construction. 

Outside Philadelphia, the bank re- 
ported, there has been some interest in 
Bucks, Montgomery, and Chester Coun- 
ties, but rising land costs frequently 
have forced companies to buy less. 
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A sop to Detroit industry: The city 
fathers have pruned the assessment base 
for taxes on inventory to 874% of 
wholesale value, down from 90%. This 
will mean a $550,000 saving next year, 
spread among 40,000 companies. 
° 
Sheraton Corp. of America has achieved 
its ambition of invading the luxury 
hotel business on Manhattan’s posh 
East Side. It’s getting the Ambassador 
-near the Waldorf, on Park Avenue— 
plus $1.5-million in cash, from William 
Zeckendorf’s Webb & Knapp, Inc., in 
exchange for the Sheraton-Astor, on 
Times Square. 
e 

A bill to control: lobbies has been 
signed into law by Wisconsin’s Gov. 
Vernon W. Thomson. Now it’s illegal 
for lobbyists to wine and dine legisla- 
tors, or to give to campaigns of state 
officials or candidates during legislative 
sessions, ‘Thomson says the measure 
will end the public belief “that a large 
expense account is necessary to receive 
consideration of the Legislature.” 
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ANN ARBOR: 


Another city in Southeastern Michigan 
has planned for industry this way... 





painting by Richard Wilt, Ann Arbor 
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Ann Arbor, home of the University of 
Michigan and its world-famed scientific 
staff, offers many outstanding facilities 
and advantages to organizations interested 
in industrial research, engineering and 
development. 


The industry-university partnership is 
already well established—in pure and 
applied scientific research; in marketing, 
distribution, and opinion surveys; in 
medical fields and many others. Two 
internationally known corporations are 
building research centers here, in order 
to benefit more fully from Ann Arbor’s 
unique opportunities. For example, their 


staff members can conveniently continue 
postgraduate work. 


Ann Arbor has much more to offer. A 
city of some 60,000, it offers a stimu- 
lating, pleasing way of life and culture 
to all its people. And Detroit is only 38 
miles away, by limited access highway. 


Ann Arbor, through its Economic Develop- 
ment Committee, has planned for growth. 


There is no building problem, or lack of 


basic services. We want to tell you more 
about this ideal location for industrial 
science and research. Write our Plant 
Location Service, Detroit 26, Michigan. 


DETROIT EDISON Serves Southeastern Michigan 





Ann Arbor—with its stimulating intel- 
lectual environment, an ideal location 
for industrial science and research, 


handiest spot ~ 
on the ‘ 
map 
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ANY TOWN, U.S.A. — From coast to coast, city fathers and mer- 
chants string festoons of light along downtown streets for Christmas. 


Lavish Christmas displays may need a year's 
planning, take a hefty bite out of the till, but 
they bring the customers flocking, so. . . 


The Stores Say It With Lights 


These pictures are just a sample of the 
way the US. dresses up for the annual 
Christmas season. Each year during the 
month between Thanksgiving and Dec. 
25 the country lights up from coast to 
coast with extravagant displays heralding 
the year’s greatest and happiest festival. 

The explosion of colored lights ranges 
all the way from those adorning the 
strings of ivy across the main thorough- 
fares of Any Town, U'S., to the flashy 
big city spectaculars that have shopping 


throngs gaping in delight. 

Stores today outdo themselves in lav- 
ish attention to the decorations that will 
lift the spirits of the consumer and put 
him in the mood for the gift-giving of 
the Yuletide season. 

For the biggest stores, planning for 
the next year's display starts almost as 
soon as New Year's Day is past. In Chi- 
cago, Marshall Field & Co. has its plan- 
ning done in January, starts work by 
June, and in September moves its design 


and display department into a secret 
warchouse to begin building the big win- 
dow pieces. 

The Midwest metropolis’ Merchan- 
dise Mart, which has sported a massive 
lighting arrangement across its huge 
front since 1945, spends upwards of $15,- 
000 a year for its decorations. Says Jack 
Stahl, manager of the department that 
executes designer Floyd Job’s original 
drawing: “This thing started out small 
some years ago, but tends to grow each 
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ATLANTA—Famed pageant at Rich’s department store, with its 
lighted tree and massed choirs, sets the season's stage for South. 


NEW YORK — Radio City, with its towering fir tree, becomes 
the glittering center of the Big City’s Yuletide decorations. 


CHICAGO-The Merchandise Mart bills the Christmas decor for its mas- 
sive building as “the world’s biggest and mast impressive greeting card.” 


LOS ANGELES — Capitol Records. Inc., takes advantage of its unusual 


j headquarters building as a platform to set off its annual Yule display. 





WATERWAYS THAT POUR OUT GOOD LIVING ... 
COPPER TUBE made by PHELPS DODGE 
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»~ COPPER WATER TUBE 


Within the walls and floors of practically every modern home are lines of rust-free copper pipes and tubes. These 
vital “‘pipelines"’ supply, circulate and drain off the water needed for plumbing, heating and air-conditioning systems. 
Years of experience in manufacturing copper and copper-alloy pipe and tube have won Phelps Dodge a lasting 


reputation for quality and service among plumbing & heating distributors and contractors from coast to coast. 


PHELPS DODGE COPPER PRODUCTS 


CORPORATION - SOO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. 
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(Story starts on page 118) 


year. Now it’s a job keeping it within 
bounds.” 

e Early Start—Just how much all the 
effort helps the merchants in_ their 
prime job of moving goods no one 
knows. But this year, retailers weren’t 
taking any chances. Most started earl 
because of the shorter-than-usual sea- 
son between Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas. Hartford merchants kicked in 
$50,000-plus to put on a lavish display 
about a week before Thanksgiving. In 
Denver decorations went up Nov. 20, 
in Phoenix Nov. 19. Still, shoppers 
really didn’t catch the spirit until the 
day after Thanksgiving (BW—Dec.7’57, 
p25). 

But the postwar boom years have 
made elaborate store decorations—and 
merchant-paid street lighting—a_tradi- 
tion that few major stores can ignore 
e Trademarks in Lights—Today, the 
trend seems to be to make the settings 
serve as symbols not only of Christmas 
but of the stores’ personalities. In New 
York, there is Lord & Taylor's now 
famous electric tree dominating the 
outside of the store (cover). Next to 
Rockefeller Center's spectacular tree, 
it has become Fifth Avenue’s best 
known display (Lord & Taylor claims 
it is New York’s biggest electrical dis- 
play for Christmas) 

This year, -Robinson’s stores in 

Southern California have adopted a 
three-dimensional star 40 ft. by 30 ft. 
by 15 ft. as the stores’ new Christmas 
symbol (cost: $8,000). The same type 
of star has been used in the Beverly 
Hills store in Los Angeles for the past 
three years. Now it becomes the ofh- 
cial display, featured also at the Palm 
Springs store. Later it will be used 
at the Pasadena store, now under 
construction. 
e Season’s Keynote—But if you were 
to search the country over, you would 
probably find no more brilliant example 
of the lengths to which a store will 
go to establish itself as the center of 
Christmas attention than Rich’s depart- 
ment store in Atlanta. 

Like Macy's season-opening parade 
in New York, Rich’s tree-lighting cere- 
mony on Thanksgiving night has be- 
come for Atlanta the official signal that 
Christmas time has arrived. For this 
one event, which draws statewide 
visitors, the store spends $10,000, and 
employs 500 people 
e Civic Event—The ceremony is held 
atop the four-floor glassed bridge con- 
necting the main store and the store 
for homes. This is the 10th year Rich’s 
has staged the show—and in that time 
it has become a significant civic event, 
so proclaimed by the city fathers. 
Streets are closed over a_ five-block 
radius, trolleys rerouted, extra traffic 
cops put on duty, and street lights 
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MAN-MADE TREE features General Electric’s outdoor display at its Lamp Div. head- 
quarters at Nela Park in Cleveland. The 100-ft. tree has 5,000 multicolored lamps. 
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How 


MARKENM 


solves typical problems in 
IDENTIFICATION 
and DECORATION 





marking model railroad cars 


Several leading U. S. 

toy makers had used 
decals (costly both to 
buy and apply) on 
their replica model 
Authentic 
imprints are now made 
by Markem 25A machines 
— speeding production, 
lowering costs, improving 


looks 


train cars 





imprinting 
food container lids 


Bothered by the cost, 
delivery and inventory 
problems caused by 
short run lid printing 
jobs done “outside”, a 
food retailer now prints 
the lids he needs as he 
needs them, using sev- 
eral 45ABE machines. 
Supply now matches 
demand, with the 
right marking 

method. 


screen process printing: 
basketballs . . . to candles 


Markem 90S and 106S 
machines “mechanize” 
screen process printing, 
giving fine detail yet 
heavy coverage. Surfaces 
and shapes now being 
marked range from bas- 
ketballs, candles and 3- 
color instrument dials 
to play shoes, plastic 
bottles and _ billfolds. 
Excellent for many jobs 
—the only method for some. 











These are typical of the thousands of mark- 
ing problems Markem solves every year for 
all types of industries. The benefits of 46 
years of experience are applied to every 
job—and can be to yours. Write Markem 
Machine Company, Keene 33, N. H. 
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and store lights blacked out for the 
curtain-raiser. 

This year a record crowd poured 
into the surrounding streets to witness 
the tree lighting—a crowd estimated by 
police at 125,000. In fact, the audience 
has become so large that a sound- 
engineering firm now is employed to 
set up a public address system in the 
five-block area. 
¢ Building to the Climax—Christmas 
music is played before the program 
starts. At 7:30 p.m. the ceremonies 
open with the reading of the first part 
of the Christmas story by a local radio 
personality. Then, in complete dark- 
ness, the singing begins, and the first 
level of the glassed-in bridge bursts 
into light, revealing a junior choir of 
60 boys and girls from a local church. 
One above the other, the remaining 
three bridges are lighted in sequence, 
each with its own choir—high school 
students, an adult choral group, and 
finally the Shrine Chanters from Yaareb 
lemple. 

Next comes a soprano solo, O Holy 
Night, joined the second time around 
by the choirs. As this reaches a peak, 
the big tree atop the store bursts into 
light. 

Reaction in the streets below is ex- 
pressive—women cry, men gasp, and kids 
stare in awe. Then the whole crowd 
participates in community carol sing- 
ing. 

Before the ceremony, Rich’s is host at 
a banquet to officials from cities 
throughout the state. Later the visitors 
view the show from a special stand on 
the roof. 

Rich’s tree has become a symbol for 
the store, carried in all Christmas ad- 
vertisements, on gift boxes, shopping 
bags. 
¢ Careful Planning—The store’s over-all 
Christmas promotion campaign is 10 
months in the planning, starting off 
with a meeting of the publicity and ad- 
vertising departments. Frank L. Pal- 
lotta, director of publicity, is the driving 
force behind the scenes. He insists on 
originality in theme and decorations, 
requires submission of specifications and 
drawings, and calls for bids by display 
makers to assure exclusiveness. 

This year’s theme is Christmas Trees 
—U.S.A. There are 13—Deep South, 
New England, Golden West, Eastern 
Shore, and so on—forming a display on 
the street floor. Each is duplicated in 
exhibits scattered throughout the store. 
¢ Sideshows—Besides this, Rich’s has 
its now famous Igloo in the Sky. No 
department head was willing to sur- 


. . . women cry, men gasp, and kids stare in awe... 
then the whole crowd participates in community carol 
singing .. . 


STORY starts on p. 118 


render valuable space to Santa, so Pal- 
lotta went up on the roof and built an 
igloo for Santa there. A skyrocket ex- 
press takes off from toyland, zooms 
to the roof where a dazzling glass tun- 
nel leads to the igloo, at the base of 
the big tree. Last year, Rich’s had to 
make the igloo a duplex because one 
Santa was kept too busy. Almost 
100,000 persons visited the igloo (only 
30% kids). The peak load was 450 
an hour. 

Then there is Rich’s toyland. This 
year it is a giant toy circus—colorful 
arches, twinkling lights, circus music, 
illuminated clown heads, and rows and 
rows of side shows. Last vear the store 
installed a monorail, hung from the 
ceiling of the toy department and 
circling above all the display. The 
tickets are a dime; in 1956 the store 
sold 90,000. 

A new attraction this year is a large 
magic Christmas ball—10 ft. wide and 
10 ft. tall—that rests on a floor of ever- 
green boughs, but appears to hang from 
the ceiling. Inside, a Christmas elf 
(played by a girl) busily makes toys, 
wraps gifts, and in general appears to 
be helping Santa. A reducing lens set 
into a peephole makes the elf appear 
only a foot high—and kids can talk 
to Santa’s helper by an intercom system. 
¢ Balancing Up—For Rich’s, all of this 
adds up (it won’t give an over-all esti- 
mate of cost) to a big Christmas bill. 
But you get some idea of its effect as 
an attention-stealer by the fact that it 
inspired one employee to write a poem 
—The Story of the Great ‘Tree—now 
published annually. That, in turn, in- 
spired a local musician to set it to 
music. Even the disc jockeys seem to 
be inspirel—they play it over local radio 
stations (and not always is the plug 
paid for by Rich’s). 

When pressed, Rich’s not too reluc- 
tantly admits it believes its total 
Christmas promotion—from the light- 
ing of the tree to Santa’s elf—is prob- 
ably foremost in the nation. To keep 
it that way, the store focuses a sharp 
eye on what others are doing around 
the country. 

“All in all,” says publicity man 
Pallotta, “it’s a grand show. What a 
shame, with a quarter of a million 
people surrounding the store Thanks- 
giving night, we're not open for busi- 
ness that evening.” 

Actually, he needn’t have felt frus- 
trated. Last year Rich’s celebrated its 
first $]-million day the following Fri- 
day—and this year it topped that rec- 
ord by “at least 10%.” END 
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MORSE’S TINIEST CHAIN GIVES POSITIVE DRIVES 
UP TO 10,000 RPM ...AND IN LIMITED SPACE! 


Trying to get more components into less space? Morse 3/16"-pitch Silent 
Chain helps you do it—often saves you money, too! 


Tiny, but with the strength of steel, these highly efficient drives transmit 
power as smoothly as a belt at speeds up to 10,000 rpm. Split-second 
precision of drive frequently permits replacement of costly gears. 


You can get Morse 3/16’-pitch Silent Chain in every standard style: 
shroud, center guide, or duplex; special chain materials are available for 
use in corrosive or extremely wearing conditions. For skilled engineering 
help on power transmission in limited space, call your local Morse 
distributor today. He’s listed in the Yellow Pages under “Power Trans- 
mission.”’ Or write: MORSE CHAIN COMPANY, DEPARTMENT 
3-127, ITHACA, NEW YORK;; Export Sales: Borg-Warner International, 
EXCLUSIVE! Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Patented coupling link makes assembly 
and removal of Morse 3/16’-pitch Silent IN POWER TRANSMISSION 


Chain easy, permits design of fixed center 
drives without assembly problems. Your THE TOUGH JOBS COME TO MORSE 
Morse distributor can supply you with 
exact lengths needed; or you can buy 


chain in bulk, cut it to size, assemble it 
yourself with easy-on coupling links. 
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VOTING called for hard decisions, gave housewife guests ideas. “I wish I had -seen this 
before I redecorated my room.” Door prizes gave the event extra zest. 














































































































BREAKFAST brought respite. “How about 
a cup, then doing the exhibits again?” 




















INSPECTION of fabrics, colors, was criti- 


cal, “You see so many new things.” 
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Getting Final Word on Color 





Carpet maker C. H. Masland 
queries housewife on her prefer- 
ences—before she makes them 
known through her purchases. 


“We're just housewives. Only I 
don’t mean ‘just,’ because it’s the most 
important job there is.” 

Thus one of the 650 women guests 

(pictures) proudly summed up the rea- 
son for the 1958 Color Roundup in 
New York’s Savoy-Plaza last week. Host 
to the housewives, who braved howling 
snows and winds to come, was C. H. 
Masland & Sons, carpet manufacturer. 
Cooperating in the displays were four 
fabric houses: Cohn-Hall-Marx Co., 
Doblin, Everfast Fabrics, and Riverdale 
Drapery Fabrics; Katzenbach & War- 
ren, wallpapers; Martin-Senour Paint 
Co. Masland has put on such previews 
of its new lines for the trade before. 
This was the first time it had invited 
Mrs. America, and, Masland thinks, it 
was the first show to demonstrate co- 
ordinated decorative lines to the con- 
sumer. 
e Favorite Colors—The heart of the 
display was a circle of 40 booths, de- 
signed by Tom Lee and coordinated by 
Clare Potter, color specialist. The 
guests had ballots on which to register 
their favorite color combinations. 

How did they vote? First choice was 
blue—only recently in Masland’s line. 
The other votes—for olive green, gold, 


and regular green—were mostly no 
shock. But No. 4, mauve, was. It 
wasn’t in the Masland line; but it 


probably will be now. 

¢ Dual Purpose—Obviously, the pro- 
motional value of such a shindig 
figured prominently in the exhibitors’ 
minds. But it aimed at a severely prac- 
tical goal, too. While Masland has 
pretty much set its production line for 
the big January home furnishings mar- 
ket in Chicago, if its guests at last week’s 
show registered a definite choice in 
colors, it could adjust its color produc- 
tion to fit. Furthermore, Masland 
sneaked in 10 booths furnished with 
carpet that isn’t yet in its line. If the 
women plunked hard for one of these 
newcomers, Masland would go into pro- 
duction on it. 

The show brought into sharp focus 
one of the prime trends to today’s mer- 
chandising: the importance of color as 
a sales tool. Detroit has long capitalized 
on the color factor. Appliance manu- 
facturers have, somewhat unhappily, 
conceded its value. Research specialists 
such as the Rahr Color Clinic have 
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THE BLUES have it. Housewives at Masland Color Roundup gave blue first choice—and host carpet maker a tip for production. 
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. «+» Color spells risk, so 
manufacturers watch sales 
like hawks .. .” 
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blossomed on the color interest. Every- 
thing from refrigerators to small house- 
wares has burst into colorful bloom. 


, = 
H aii or ’ Even hosiery has sought to increase sales 
wil A , y by offering blues, pinks, greens. 
y < : ¢ Mixed Blessing—The discovery that 
color increases interest in merchandise 


| that never dreamed of using it before 
DEPENDA BLE ’ ' has not proved an unalloyed joy to the 
; We mt oe manufacturer or retailer. ‘The question 
‘ is: What color will the consumer go 
CON TINEN TAL PQ WER for this year? The wrong guess, edu- 
cated or uneducated, can send a lot of 

” money swishing down the drain. 

ool Take the case of carpets. Masland 
| has just wound up a survey of its deal- 
planes as adjuncts to business is the fact ers to see what factors sell its product. 

The dealers reported that color ranked 

: ) first; it topped price by 2 to 1. 

more than paying their way. As pioneer | In fact, explains Gerald C. Denne- 
and leader in utility aircraft power, Con- brink, Masland vice-president in charge 
of sales, the one thing a woman knows 
for sure when she sets out to buy a 
its role as engine source for the outstand- | | carpet is the color she wants. She 
ing planes of this type. Ithas every reason | CONTINENTAL'S FACTORY —§ | doesn’t buy a carpet often, maybe three 


@ Behind the growing dependence on air- 


that for company after company they are 


tinental Motors finds solid satisfaction in 


RE-MANUFACTURE PLAN ’ or four times in her life. She knows 


little of the new fabrics, new tech- 
+» Successor to the periodic niques that allow new types of weaving. 
overhaul, backs you with the She even knows little about a carpet 
specialized skills of the men — brand name. The one thing she does 
hours of flying—has been not only a whe knew your engine best know is that in some fabric, at some 
major factor in the leadership of those | With your f fac- | price, she wants a certain color. 


: Rahr’s continuing consumer surveys, 
aircraft, but one destined to assure their | tured Continental, you get new made in stores. differ somewhat. But 


ever-wider use. engine warranty—new log they point to a growing interest in color 
book with zero hours—at o and ease of carpet care as a selling point, 
: modest, pre-determined price. while durability, once tops by far, is 
FOURTEEN ENGINE MODELS | est ienportant of all, you're waning. 

65 TO 320 HORSEPOWER beck ia the cir with hl | bi tee oe the er pera 
1as to have color in a range of choice 
In the line are two 4-cylinder and twelve tote minhnem of down time. (BW —Mayl11’57,p77). Talbot Rantoul, 
ntti ‘ . ‘ Masland merchandising manager, re- 
6-cylinder models, including four engines * ports that prewar you could get + with 
for military, and one for helicopter use. THE NEW AGE 9 ge ey orca in any given grade 
0 car pet. iINOWaCdavVS, VOU are WISC to 
OF SPACE IS HERE offer 10. This year, if you count every 
in today's Air Force, men color in every grade, Masland will have 

with technical training ore 160 new items in its line. 
finding Opportunity witha Fortunately for the carpet industry, 
capital “O". Security, ad- | color preferences change slowly. For 
years, beige has been the ranking favor- 
ite; it represents maybe 50% to 60% 
of volume. But even here, there are 
AODEL complications. Five years ago, one beige 


0-470-K—6 me 4 stinsfies eee tie 
cyl, 230 he. shade to a grade of carpet would do. 


@ 2600 formetion, U. S. Air Force, Today, Masland has four or five beiges 
fae P.O. Box 7608, Washington in each grade. ; 
¢ Production Troubles—Obviously, this 
makes for production complications. It 
makes for smaller output in any one 
ee ee color. It used to be, Masland says, 
AIRCRAFT ENGINE’ DIVISION that it would start off with a run of 
MUSKEGON ° MtitcuHtiGan ] 50 rolls to a color. Now it may start 
with only 25 rolls. This requires sharp 


to believe that the performance of these 
engines—their power, economy and de- 


pendability as proven in thousands of 
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Carpenter Steel’s capacity 
nearly doubled by 
adding Bridgeport, Conn. 


steelmaking facilities 


This is Carpenter’s vote of confidence 


in America’s expanding economy 


Witness with us this major step forward in our pro- 
gram of gearing ourselves to meet industry's growing 
needs for Carpenter specialty steel! 


Production capacity of the Bridgeport facilities adds 
84,000 ingot tons to the 86,600 tons rated annual capac- 
ity of our Reading plant. This makes available a total 
annual capacity of 170,600 ingot tons—practically dou- 
bling our ability to serve present customers and meet 


the needs of new customers. 


Supported by all of Reading's research facilities and 
production know-how, the Bridgeport installation is 
operating under the name of Carpenter Steel of New 


England, Inc. An experienced Carpenter management 
and technical task force from Reading is now hard at 
work putting the plant back into peak operating effi- 
ciency. Many former Northeastern Steel Company 
employees are being trained on the spot in Bridgeport 

. other key employees are undergoing extensive 
training in our Reading plant. 


We fully recognize our continuing obligation to all of 
our customers—gearing ourselves to render maximum 
service in a growing economy. Over and above the 
initial expenditure for purchase of the Bridgeport facil- 
ities, we are contemplating an expenditure of up to 
$6,500,000 to put the plant in proper shape. 


Production will be concentrated upon electric furnace 
quality alloy and stainless steels. 


Our purchase of the former Northeastern Steel Cor- 
poration will be of direct financial benefit to steel users 
in New England and the metropolitan New York area. 
Delivered cost of the kind of steels produced at Bridge- 
port will be much lower than if the mill discontinued 
operation. 


All steels produced at Bridgeport will be sold under 
the supervision of The Carpenter Steel Company. For- 
mer Northeastern salesmen have now completed our 
regular sales training program and have been re- 
assigned to serve the major market areas for Bridgeport 
products. 


There will be no mass transfer of personnel, equipment 
or business from Reading. Since Reading has certain 
facilities that Bridgeport does not have, the expected 
increase in production at Bridgeport should result in 
increased employment at Reading. 


We make this growth move with confidence—confi- 
dence in our loyal friends throughout industry . . . in 
the skill of our employees . . . and finally, in our role of 


serving a strong and growing industrial economy. 


The Carpenter Steel Company, Main Office and Mills, Reading, Pa. 





Alloy Tube Division, Union, N. J. 


Carpenter Steel of New England, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Webb Wire Division, New Brunswick, N. J. 





SPARK 
WIDE~AWAKE 
INTEREST 


in every 
MEETING 


W/TH AN 
RCA 16mm PROJECTOR 


Salesmen, board members, or train- 
ees become charged with enthusiasm 
when the message comes across via 
film and an RCA 16mm Projector. 
Faithfully reproduced sound and 
bright, steady pictures attract atten- 
tion and initiate action. Depend on it, 
an RCA 400 hardly ever needs main- 
tenance. You get fastest threading in 
the 16mm field, the simplest design. 
Take some action yourself right now. 
Call your RCA Audio-Visual Dealer and 
ask him to run off one of your own 
films on an RCA 16mm Projector. He’s 
in your Classified Directory under 
**Motion Picture Equipment.” Ask him 
for the free booklet ‘‘Films . . . Projec- 
tors ... ldeas."’ You can also write to 
Dept. AB 26 at the address below. 


Tmk(s) ® 


RADIO CORPORATION 
of AMERICA 
AUDIO-VISUAL PRODUCTS+CAMDEN, N.J. 
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calculations on production runs—and a 
considerably broader inventory. 

Retailers share the headaches. They 
need better, more compact displays, 
and there’s some trend toward selling 
from samples, at a premium price, with 
the retailer ordering just what he needs 
from the manufacturer. Insistence on 
just the right color contributes to the 
marked trend to close a sale in the 
home rather than at the store. Depart- 
ment stores, says Dennebrink, find they 
are closing as many as 50% of their 
sales this way. 
¢ Forecasting Methods—Color spells 
risk, so manufacturers watch sales like 
hawks. In choosing a new line, you 
start with past experience, Rantoul ex- 
plains. Then you always add some new 
colors with each new line. You listen 
to consumers. You consult dealers. And 
you work hard at your sales forecasting. 
In Masland’s case, this means a fore- 
cast for every six months. This gets 
constant revision—once after the big 
January market, as the orders come in. 
Masland’s Univac each week totes up 
production, inventory, unfilled 
orders, new orders—by grade, width, 
color. Paying attention to the market 
looms larger when sales are slowing. 
After a good start early this vear, carpets, 
like many other consumer products, 
have slipped. The Carpet Institute is 
now revising its earlier estimates. Sales 
for 1956 reached a record $587-million. 
This year, Carpet Institute thinks, $580- 
million will be more like it. 
¢ Necessary Evil—Appliance makers are 
coming to the conclusion that color in 
their products is something of a neces- 
sary evil. Until last year, Philco Corp.., 
for example, offered appliances in two 
colors besides white. This vear, how- 
ever, its “white” goods are white only. 
That’s mainly because, a Philco official 
explains, few housewives can afford the 
luxury of buying a whole kitchen at 
once unless they are buving a new 
house. Rather than get a vellow refrig- 
erator when she has a white or blue 
stove, she'll stick to white. 

Even so, Philco agrees that color is 
here to stay, and hints that it has found 
a more feasible way to deal with color 
in its new lines. 

General Electric Co. is still plugging 
color in major appliances; some 20% of 
its line is in color. But where color 
really takes over, says a GE spokesman, 
is in kitchen cabinets, where something 
like 80% of output is in color. The rea- 
son is the same as Philco cites. Cabinets 
belong in the “new house” or “remodel- 
ing” categorv—when you are doing over 
a whole kitchen. 

All down the production and distrib- 
ution line color adds to costs. It requires 
an extra step at the factory, says Philco. 
It means complications in shipping: 
Carload lots have to be mixed, with all 
the added bookkeeping involved. And 
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Do Your Storage 
Files “Stack Up” To 


VIAXUN\KKN 


TRANSFER FILES? 


You too can save money, valuable floor space 
and increase record storage efficiency with a 
STAXONSTEEL installation. This unique file 
builds its own steel framework as you stack 
them to any height, side by side, conserving 
all space. Sturdy fibre-board files with steel 
framework, modern metal drawer pulls, at- 
tractive Bankers Gray fade-proof finish—your 
best solution to record stor- 

age problems. In five stock 

sizes: Legal, Letter, 

Check, Tab Card and 

Freight Bill. 


WRITE TODAY for 
complete information 
and prices. 


BANKERS BOX CO. Dept. Bw-12 


2607 North 25th Avenve * Franklin Park, Ill. 
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- NATIONAL——— — 
VAN LINES, INC. 


Once again, National is moving the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo on its 
110-city, six-month tour of the U.S. 
Proof that National is equipped to 
carry out the most difficult jobs! 

Let National handle your next 
move! Rates are lower and credit 
terms can be arranged for quali- 
fied customers. Direct “one van” 
service to all 48 states: world-wide 
plane or “Ocean-Van’ service. 

For full details, contact your 
local NVL agent or Mark Egan, 
General Sales Manager, National 
Van Lines, Inc., National Plaza, 
Broadview, Illinois. 
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color poses an inventory headache for 
dealers, who must have what’s wanted. 
¢ Beneficiary—One company that has 
benefited from the color craze is Cali- 
fornia Ink Co., manufacturer of inks 
and tube colorants for paints. With 
sales of $15.1-million a year, the San 
Francisco concern reports it is the 
largest supplier of tube colorants to 
paint manufacturers. 

'o help dealers and paint manufac- 
turers through the color maze, Cal Ink 
last year started putting out a report it 
calls Colortrend. It bases the report on 
sales of its colorants to 12,000 paint 
dealers during the past six months. 
Colortrend ranks the top 20 color 
choices for the period, points out any 
shifts its report shows. 

Cal Ink, too, has been through the 
mill of color problems. At one time it 
offered a wide range of colorants since 
each paint manufacturer wanted his 
own separate line. This meant short 
production runs, smaller profits. Now 
Cal Ink has narrowed its basic colorant 
line to 50, which will produce some 176 
different paint colors. 
¢ Paint Gimmick—Paint manufacturers 
have worked on devices to simplify 
their color problems. Thus Martin-Se- 
nour, Chicago, developed its Colorobot, 
which uses a punch card system to 
allow a consumer to mix automatically 
to just the shade he wants right at the 
store. 

Big chain retailers are going in more 
and more for color to add lure and 
warmth and excitement to their stores. 
Safeway and Newberry, to name just 
two, have both made a specialty of color 
in new construction 
¢ New Field of Experts—A whole host 
of color experts has bloomed. Rahr 
Color Clinic with its Customer Prefer- 
ence Clinics has developed techniques 
to research color preferences, not just 
among existing shades but among colors 
that haven’t yet been tried. And it 
cites one example to show what color 
can accomplish. A client a few years 
ago wanted to cut its colors in one 
product from four to three. Rahr found 
that the market needed more, not fewer, 
colors. So the client went to six—and 
increased sales 50% 

The Masland exhibit was thus just 
one more effort to take its questions 
to the consumer. Its guests took on 
their voting job most seriously. “I 
haven’t decided how to vote yet,’ one 
explained. “I’ve only been around the 
show once.” “I’ve just bought a new 
house,” said another, “and this is very 
helpful—especially when you see so 
many things together.” 

Masland hopes that retailers will take 
the hint, and use the exhibit ideas to 
display goods in their stores. Several 
retailers, in fact, urged Masland to put 
the show on the road. One wanted to 
duplicate it right in its own store. END 
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ELBOLIFT 


12,000 to 20,000 Lbs. 
Capacities 


15,000 Lb. MODEL 











MORE OPERATOR 
VISIBILITY 


Picture above graphically 
illustrates Elbolift's increase 
of visibility over mast-type 
heavy duty truck. Forks always 
visible at any height. 


Dotted line shows how built-in 
retraction feature maintains maximum 
stability through every inch of 120° lift. 


No Mast Assembly...Weighs tons less 
than comparable mast-type trucks 
eeeis definitely superior in stability, 
maneuverability and operator vision 


This new automatic ELBOLIFT Truck makes a complete 
departure from all conventional ideas about lift truck 
design...sets entirely new standards in capacity, ease 
of operation, versatility, safety, performance and weight 
reduction... 15,000 lb. model weighs up to 6,000 lbs. less 
than any comparable mast-type truck. Revolutionary de- 
sign permits many important advances including the 
following: 
New Steering Control...operator always knows exact angle of 
steer wheels. 
New Speed & Inching Control...4 speeds forward and reverse, 
foot inching to any pre-selected speed. 
Lift & Tilt Control...with single lever can tilt and/or lift load 
separately or simultaneously. 
Operator Protected on all sides by heavy steel members and heel 
plate at rear. i 

But there's ever so much more than can be described here. Why 
not get the whole story. No obligation. Write today for descriptive 
folder. 


AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 


Division of The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 


93 West 87th Street—Dept. X-7—Chicago 20, Illinois 
WORLD'S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE BUILDERS OF ELECTRIC-DRIVEN INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
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In Marketing 


Exclusive Dealings, Price Fixing Charged 


As Justice Dept. Sues Volkswagen 


The Justice Dept. has moved against alleged antitrust 
violations in the sale and distribution of the top-selling 
foreign car in the U.S., the German-made Volkswagen. 

A civil suit, filed in federal district court at Trenton, 
N. J., charges that Volkswagen of America, Inc., and its 
14 wholesale distributors engaged in an illegal conspiracy 
with more than 300 retail dealers to fix prices, assign 
exclusive dealing franchises, and allocate exclusive sales 
territories in the U.S. VOA, wholly owned subsidiary 
of the German manufacturers, Volkswagenwerk, 
G. M. B. H., had 1956 sales of over $75-million in the 
U.S. out of the foreign car total of $175-million. 

The suit has implications for American car makers. 
Up to 1951 most domestic manufacturers had franchise 
agreements with dealers similar to those attacked in the 
current suit. But Justice persuaded them to drop ex- 
clusive dealing and territorial security clauses. The suit 
against Volkswagen besides being further evidence that 
Justice meant business, could help spell out the law on 
exclusive dealing and territorial security. 

In its suit against Volkswagen the government charges 
both vertical and horizontal price-fixing. VOA sets the 
wholesale price for its distributors, the complaint charges, 
and the dist.ibutors agree to sell to retailers at that 
price. In turn, each dealer agrees to sell to buyers at the 
retail price VOA sets, the complaint goes on. 

To make this price fixing effective, the government 
charges, a comprehensive exclusive dealing system is 
used. VOA, the suit says, sells only to distributors who 
sign franchise contracts barring the distributors from 
selling any other make of foreign car or parts, and the 
distributors sell only to retailers who sign similar agree- 
ments. Distributors and retailers also set exclusive sales 
territories, the government says. 


GE Turns Toward Centralization 
Of Appliance, TV Distribution 


General Electric Co. and its Hotpoint Co. division 
are in the midst of reorganizing their appliance and TV 
distribution setups. Their apparent goal: Greater cen- 
tralization, or as GE terms it, “integration.” This looks 
like a shift in GE’s general policy of decentralized con- 
trol, which puts full responsibility for manufacturing and 
sales on department managers. 

Here are the details to emerge so far: 

Both GE and Hotpoint are naming single executives 
in charge of distribution for their full lines of major 
appliances and TV. Hotpoint last week appointed John 
F. McDaniel, former general manager of the Range 
Dept., head of the new Sales & Distribution Dept. to 
have full charge of sales and distribution of the com- 
pany’s complete appliance and TV line. At the same 
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time, GE and Hotpoint are separating their appliance 
and T’V lines at the retail level. Last week the two com- 
panies sat down in New York and dealt out all dual 
dealerships in the city, giving a dealer either one line or 
the other. 

GE insists that the action in New York does not 
represent national policy. But the trade reports persist- 
ent rumors that GEA branches in other areas are asking 
dealers to pick either GE lines or Hotpoint, not both. 


Safeway Pledges Not to Sell Below Cost—~ 
It’s Last Act of Trading Stamp Drama 


Lengthy antitrust proceedings against Safeway Stores, 
Inc., the nation’s second largest food chain, ended last 
week with a consent decree entered in Fort Worth fed- 
eral district court. Under the decree, Safeway agreed 
not to sell below cost or at unreasonably low prices and 
not to operate its retail stores below the cost of doing 
business. 

Earlier this year, Safeway paid $105,000 in fines on 
price fixing charges, to which it pleaded nolo contendere, 
and former Safeway president, Lingan A. Warren, and 
Earl Cliff, Dallas division manager, were fined and given 
suspended jail sentences (BW —Jun.22’57,p36). 

Justice Dept. action against Safeway was a direct out- 
growth of the big chain’s long fight against the trading 
stamps in the Southwest (BW—Jul.16°55,p109). Safe- 
way argued that it cut prices only to meet trading stamp 
competition, but the government charged that in cutting 
prices below wholesale cost, Safeway was aiming to drive 
competitors out of business and monopolize the grocery 
business in the Southwest. 


Videotown Survey Notes a Peak 


In Hours Spent Staring at Screen 


TV’s program creators will have to come up with some 
exciting new fare if they expect to increase future 
viewing. 

That point emerges from the 10th annual Videotown 
survey made by Cunningham & Walsh, New York 
advertising agency. For the past decade, the agency's 
vice-president and research director, Gerald W. Tasker, 
has gone to the “typical” community of New Brunswick, 
N. J., and asked T'V viewers all sorts of questions about 
what they think of TV and other kinds of leisure activi- 
ties. This year the report finds an apparent “peak” in 
TV viewing and predicts only small changes in the 
future. It asserts: “It would take a major change in 
programing to upset this.” 

Other findings: 

¢ Total viewing increased slightly this year over last, 
but individual watching slipped a bit. 

¢ Entertaining and visiting among Videotown resi- 
dents increased substantially. 

¢ Movie-going went up. 

¢ Magazine reading is still dropping, but newspaper 
reading, never much affected by T'V, is still high. 

¢ Radio listening continued to improve. 
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“LYON QUALITY DESIGN 


makes 


~UIHE DIFFERENCE a 


\ STEEL SHELVING, for example. At a glance, all 
steel shelving may look very much alike but there’s a 
world of difference—in ease of assembly, adjustability, 
rigidity and durability. That’s why you should check 
Lyon before you buy. 

This same quality design makes the difference in every 

one of the more than 1500 standard Lyon items, a few of 
which are shown below. 
CALL YOUR LYON DEALER. He offers the world’s 
most diversified line of steel equipment. Equally 
important, he can show you how to get the most for 
your money in terms of saved time and space. 





We can manufacture special items to your specifications. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


Patented LYON Clip and Stud Design General Offices. 1210 Monroe Ave., Aurora, Ill. 
provides fast, easy assembly and Factories in Avrora, lil. and York, Pe. 
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Red Formula Produces 


Technical " 


_ cAN’T possibly compare Russian 
engineering education with our own. 
The two concepts -are just that op- 
posed. 

Russian technical education becomes 
less and less broad at the same time 
ours is becoming broader. But beyond 
much question, the Russians will be 
able to “out-engineer” us in a decade 
or so, if not before That is, Russia will 
have more intensively trained men who, 
far earlier in their careers, can dream 
up technical refinements that make a 
highly efficient process even more efh- 
cient. 

That's the conclusion of a practicing 
engineer-executive who has had about 
all the engineering education this 
country has to offer, and who has ex- 
amined rather closely what the Russians 
are doing. 

He is Dr. Dennis J. Carney (pictures), 
division superintendent of steelmaking 
at U.S. Steel Corp.’s Duquesne Works 
(BW—Dec.7°57,p110). Carney was a 
member of a State Dept. team that 
spent 21 days examining Russian tech- 
nical education in October. A Penn 
State metallurgical graduate, Carney did 
graduate work at Carnegie Tech and 
Harvard Business School and was 
awarded a science doctorate by Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

e Shockers—Carney’s observations, 
some of which he calls “shocking,” in- 
clude these: 

¢ In many cases, Russian engineer- 
ing education isn’t engineering at all by 
our standards. Rather, it is very intense 
technical education of an order far 
more penetrating than our own best 
undergraduate engineering training. 

e The Russians don’t make tech- 
nical specialists. They create “super 
specialists”—in fields so narrow as 
simply not to be compared to the 
narrowest U.S. curricula. 

¢ Post-high school Russian tech- 
nical education is open to every high 
school graduate without regard to 
finances, tamily, or anything else. 

¢ But in many cases, the competi- 
tion for it is so severe that those who 
qualify constitute in fact an “elite 
corps.” 

e When the elite meet to study, 
they’re subjected to ferocious competi- 
tion through the entire five to six-year 
course, 

e Because it is so stern, Russian 
higher education apparently brings on 
quite a few student crackups. But 


Supermen" 


Russian educators couldn’t care less— 
on the basis that it’s better to crack up 
a student than a practicing engineer. 

¢ Most specifically, the Russians 
aren’t training future executives. Their 
goal is the most advanced possible tech- 
nical men right now. When they need 
executives, they'll set up schools to train 
them. 
¢ Two Schools—For a generation, the 
halls of U.S. engineering education 
have rung with demands—by some edu- 
cators and many industrialists—for more 
broadly educated engineers. As a result. 
there has been significant broadening 
of the curricula. 

Not so in Russia. There, it isn’t a 
question of choosing between any of 
several branches of engineering as w« 
teach it—i.e., mechanical, electrical, 
metallurgical. It isn’t even a question 
of making steel industry engineers 0: 
aluminum industry engineers. 

What the Russians are producing, 
and have been apparently since the end 
of World War II, are open-hearth en- 
gineers, blast furnace engineers, electric 
furnace engineers—technical men for all 
industry, and trained just that inten- 
sively, too. Carney asked one open- 
hearth trainee what he knew about 
blast furnaces. The reply, in just about 
these words, was: “Nothing. And I 
couldn’t care less. I’m not an expert in 
that field.” 

Chances are the lad was indeed an 
expert in open-hearth technology. A 
Moscow Steel Institute graduate, Car- 
ney says, “could go to work for me 
tomorrow morning and help me get out 
of trouble. The finest engineering 
graduate we produce couldn't.” 
¢ Qualifications—The approach to Rus- 
sian technical education is simple and 
wide open. A student must be between 
17 and 35, and a high school graduate. 
Examinations are held annually, all over 
Russia, on one day only so that the 
fellow who fails to qualify here can’t 
qualify there, at least not that year. 
They are five-part examinations, four 
written. Up to five points may be 
earned on each part. The highest point 
scores qualify. On an average, in the 
last couple of years, it has taken 22 to 
23 points just to get in. Average accept- 
ance rate this year: one out of four ap- 
plicants. 
¢ Quota System—Plainly, that makes 
the competition pretty severe. There’s 
no such thing as going to college and 
studying engineering just because you 
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Products powered with 
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stand up under 


LONG, HARD USE 


“Your motors 
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satisfactory eo __"2 

service; permit ~ 

excellent speed control; _ A 
have uniform torque; and > 
have improved the appearance of 
our Siv-O-Dust dispensers for 
topping and dusting baked goods.” 
—Christy Machine Co. 

Call in a Bodine engineer in the 
early stages of your product 
planning. You may find one of 
Bodine'’s 3500 standard motors 
perfectly suited. 


12 to 16 week delivery on 
built-to-order motors! 


Fast shipment on 265 different 
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want to. Russian higher education 
works on a quota system. It has so 
many openings, as dictated—and varied 
somewhat year by year—by the Ministry 
of Education. 

How does the ministry determine 
what openings there shall be? 

Well, yearly, for the last three years, 
it has asked each Russian industry to 
state exactly how many people it will 
need—for exactly what jobs—five years 
ahead. Those figures make up the quota 
for the entering class in any given 
academic year. There’s a job for every 
student and a student for every job. It 
takes five years and the pressure would 
make your hair stand on end. A gradu- 
ate doesn’t begin to be an educated 
man, even by the loosest collegiate 
American standards, for he has had no 
economics, no philosophy to speak of, 
if any at all, no history other than 
Soviet Russia. 
¢ Stiff Competition—Still, the compe- 
tition for these openings is intense, 
Carney assured himself. Here’s why: 

e About 85% of all Russian stu- 
dents are paid to go to college. 

¢ Those who get through start 
work at salaries that, individually, are 
better than the income of the average 
Russian family, in which two people 
work. 

e And, as Carney puts it, “it’s al- 
most unheard of for a graduate not to 
go up.” Russian technical people rank 
in the highest category of the classless 
state. 
¢ Job Is Waiting—How do Russian 
technical students get jobs? By a proc- 
ess that Carney says he hopes his 10- 
year-old son never is forced even to ap- 
proach. 

Some months before graduation, a 
list of the job openings for each cate- 
gory, in each school, is posted and ap- 
plications are taken. Some months 
later, names are posted behind each 
job—in the order of grades. The gradu 
ate must put in at least three years on 
the job he has won. Many of the grad- 
uates are city-bred, predominantly from 
Moscow. Most of the jobs are in un 
attractive, industrial areas behind the 
Ural mountains. The graduate has no 
choice; he goes where the job is. The 
last few months of school become an 
intellectual rat race in which every- 
thing—perhaps even including where 
he lives for a_ lifetime—depends on 
grades. 

e Red Carrots—So far as Carney could 
ascertain, this and the severity of the 
training do not bother the students a 
great deal. While they stay in school, 
they're draft exempt. If they graduate, 
they have no obligation at all for mili- 
tary service. Straight “A’”’ students can 
earn an extra stipend above the +400 
rubles per month an entering technical 
freshman receives—the figure is raised 
25 rubles per month per year. The top 
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Reading Railway System 
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The movement of freight is a com- 
plex business. That’s why modern 
railroads like the Reading utilize 
an advanced communications sys- 
tem which converts a// movement 
into precise, mathematical data. 
This information enabies us to 
keep you posted on the where- 
abouts of your vital shipment. 


These facts are recorded at all 
key points along the Reading. They 
are communicated to a central 
office where they are compiled into 
a daily Passing Report. Copies are 
quickly distributed to local and 
off-line traffic offices. Each Passing 
Report contains complete infor- 
mation, including train symbols, 
engines, stations from and to, 
arriving or leaving time and date 
of movement. 


Next time ship your freight 
where it receives expert care. Ease 
your mind . . . and let the Reading 
carry the load! 








“... if Russian higher edu- 
cation applies the whip, it 
dangles also what in Russia 
is a king-size carrot .. .” 

STORY starts on p. 132 


5% often are held at the schools as 
researchers and instructors. 

One thing is inescapable: If Russian 
higher education applies the whip—and 
it surely does—it dangles also what in 
Russia is a king-size carrot. By Russian 
standards—and for Russian purposes— 
both get results. 

While Russians are in school, the 
academic programs are far heavier than 
their American counterparts must carry. 
Late in the first or early in the second 
year, a student must pick his specialty. 
If there are four openings in his class 
at the Moscow Steel Institute, for ex- 
ample, for, say, blast furnace engineers 
and he wants that category, he must be 
one of the four highest-ranking appli- 
cants for it. Otherwise they tell him 
what he wants to be—and make a soldier 
out of him if he balks. 
¢ Study Load—He'll carry 32 hours of 
lab and lectures per week minimum 
and be at school five-and-a-half to six 
days weekly. About 10 students he 
talked to told Carney they studied 
three to four hours daily, 10 hours per 
subject for the twice-yearly examina- 
tions. There’s a two-week midyear 
holiday and a two-month summer 
holiday. The latter must be spent 
working at your specialty in at least 
three of the four summers. A thesis is 
demanded of each student. Carney, 
who reads and speaks Russian as a re- 
sult of his Navy duty during the war 
mentions two that he read. 

One was a dissertation on the use 
of oxygen in steelmaking—about as 
complete a discussion of every phase of 
the problem as he’s ever seen, Carney 
says. 

Another dealt with the design of a 
185-ton electric furnace shop. It was 
complete, ranging from the spacing be 
tween crane-rail support girders to 
power supply. Today, Russia has no 
electric furnace larger than 40 tons pet 
heat. Next year, it expects to be operat- 
ing a 185-ton electric furnace. Carne 
doesn’t know of a U.S. engineering 
school where a last-vear man could 
design such a furnace shop. 

While the Russians don’t teach their 
technical people nonengincering courses, 
which we regard as basic, Carney 
says he found a third-year class at the 
Moscow Steel Institute handling a 
course in physical chemistry the like 
of which he didn’t get until he was in 
graduate school. 

Russian students pass such courses, 
too. If they don’t, they don’t graduate; 
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AT BLOCK AND KUHL CO., in Peoria, 
Illinois, Westinghouse Operatorless Ele- 
vators with Traffic Sentinel Doors offer 
the finest in passenger comfort. Ride 
them yourself and see. 
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Traffic Sentinel Closes Doors Quickly After Last Passenger Enters 


WESTINGHOUSE TRAFFIC SENTINEL? DOORS 
DON'T “SCARE” SHOPPERS 


Operatorless elevators in a department store? 
You can see and ride them at Block and Kuhl 
Co.—where Westinghouse Operatorless Eleva- 
tors equipped with magic Traffic Sentinel Doors 
handle heavy traffic day in, day out. Traffic 
Sentinel Doors open quickly at your floor— 
and stay open wide until all passengers are 
safely in or out. No “scary” threats of pre- 
mature door closing. 

Westinghouse Operatorless Elevators with 





Traffic Sentinel Doors mean quick, safe, 
trouble-free vertical transportation of custom- 
ers to upper sales floors. Ask your Westing- 
house Elevator representative for the full details 
on the ultimate in this profit-building service, 


you Caw Be SURE... iF iTS 


Westinghouse 
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COLD HEADING: 


FACTS ON FASTENERS 






A WAY T0 


CUT UNIT COSTS 


@ Eliminates extra operations; 
faster than forging 


@ Metal flows to shape — without 
waste, without machining costs 


Here’s a manufacturing fact 
often overlooked: The same 
machines that spill out large vol- 
umes of standard fasteners at 
surprisingly low cost can also 
produce special mechanical parts 
... also in volume and also at low 
cost. 

It’s surprising what an expert 
can do with cold heading ma- 
chines, Some parts that would 
otherwise be two or more pieces 
are turned out as uniform, in- 
tegral units. Parts that would 
otherwise require slower, costlier 
machining spout from the cold 
header with little or no scrap 
loss. What’s more, the pieces are 
stronger. 


Case Histories: (1) Eliminating 
double forging operation, high 
speed cold heading machine cuts 
and bends lengths from continu- 
ous rod to form shifter lever. It 
also gives greater strength, im- 
proved finish, closer tolerances. 
(2) Instead of a machined screw 


RBaWwW FASTENERS~-STRONG POINT OF ANY ASSEMBLY 
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assembled with separate stamped 
screw driver shield, hose clamp 
screw is now cold headed in one 
piece. (3) No longer cut on 
screw machine, insert screw for 
plastics costs 40% less. Cold 
header uses just amount of metal 
required. 

Call on the RB&W Fastener 
Man. He can tell you whether or 
not cold heading is feasible for 
producing your screw machine 
parts, forgings and small assem- 
blies. If so, RB&W facilities can 
handle your volume needs. Rus- 
sell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and 
Nut Company, Port Chester, 
New York. 


R B- 


112th year 





Plants at: Port Chester, N. Y.; Coraopolis, Pa.; 
Rock Falls, ill.; Los Angeles, Calif. Additional 
sales offices at: Ardmore (Phila.), Pa.; Pittsburgh; 
Detroit; Chicago; Dallas; San Francisco. Sales 
agents at: Milwaukee; New Orleans; Denver; Fargo. 
Distributors from coast to coast. 





and three unexcused class cuts means 
expulsion. 

¢ Required Reading—As well as being 
fundamental, Russian technical courses 
demand that the students read not only 
everything that has been published on, 
say, open-hearth steelmaking. They're 
expected to read everything as it is 
published. 

Carney swears that U.S. technical 
papers in “pre-print’” form—that is, 
papers that haven’t yet been published 
in the magazines of the U.S. associa- 
tions that sponsored them—have been 
used in lectures at various Russian 
technical schools. 

That incessant reading, he believes, 
is where a Russian technical student 
acquires considerable of the knowledge 
he’s not taught formally. For example, 
he studies no economics. Yet the 
thesis on oxygen steelmaking, Carney 
says, had pages of detailed economic 
justification in it. 

e Men or Zombies?—Where does all 
this leave the Russian technical gradu- 
ate 10 years after he’s out of school? 

That’s absolutely frightening to think 
about in terms of any standards with 
which an American layman is con- 
versant. Wherever you stand on the 
great disputes about U.S. higher educa- 
tion—more or less college-level special- 
ization—to judge the Russian graduate 
by our standards is simply frightening. 

For he’s a whale of a lot more useful 
than ours the day after each graduates. 
Yet the whole concept of our higher 
education has been that a man doesn’t 
live by bread alone—that if all he wants 
is a vocation, college is the last place 
he should be. 

Hence, if the Russian approach be 
superior, we've been wasting uncounted 
treasure and youthful years in this 
country since Harvard opened its doors 
in 1636. 

But if the Russian approach be 
wrong, what manner of zombies will 
we have to deal with a decade and 
more hence? 

Carney ventures no answer to that 
problem, deeply as it awes and in- 
trigues him. He is convinced that 
Russian higher education, particularly 
its technical education, is one more 
weapon in the arsenal with which 
Russia wages cold war on the U.S. 
It’s like the calculated use of the veto 
in the U.N., like the use of satellite 
troops in a small war, like the diplo- 
matic maneuvering in the Middle East. 

As such, he believes our most severe 
problem will be in determining what 
we should do about it—not in defining 
the problem or accomplishing _ its 
solution. 

For plainly, to compete with Rus- 
sian technical education from the base 
of college-level training we've built 
carries some fundamental implica- 
tions. END 
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New tinted plate glass 
reduces glare and sun heat, 
cuts air-conditionings costs, 


ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS 







Light meters behind the glass show how 
Parallel-O-Grey reduces transmitted light 
Note that color intensity is reduced, 


t trueness of tones Is maintained 


offers true color vision! 


Promises to boost office efficiency! 
Now Libbey* Owens: Ford has perfected a neu kind of twin- 
ground plate glass ...a 4”-thick, grey-tinted glass that re- 
duces eve tiring glare and solar heat so that emploves can 
work in comfort. It’s L*O*F’s new Parallel-O-Grey! 

To demonstrate its effectiveness, we prepared the test 
above. The pane on the left is Parallel-O-Grey, on the right 
is clear plate glass. A powe rful light — simulating sunlight — 
is beamed at both panes. 

Notice how Parallel-O-Grey softens harsh light without 


affecting color integrity. Light meter tests prove it reduces 


GLASS 





transmission of visible davlight approximately 60% 

Laboratory tests show that Parallel-O-Crey shuts out as 
much as 55% of solar (heat) radiation for employe comftort 
for reduced air-conditioning costs. 


Paralle l O-Gre yj, like famous Parall l O Plate . 


glass, is twin-ground for greatest freedom from distortion. 


clear p! ite 


Notice the straightness of the color bands seen through it 

For complete information, call your L*O*F Glass Distrib 
utor (listed under “Glass” in the vellow pages) or write 
direct. Libbey*Owens* Ford Glass Co Dept. 27127, 605 
Madison Ave., Toledo 3, Ohio. 


PARALLEL-O-GREY 


POLISHED PLATE GLASS 


LIBBEY - OWENS: FORD @ Great Name in Glaso 


TOLEDO 3, OHIO 
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For air conditioning: Three conductor, 500 Mcm, 37 wire, 6 ‘ ” varnished-cambric 
insulated Anaconda Duralox Cable was quickly, easily installed in older building 


PROBLEM: Installing new circuits in old building 


Installing new circuits in an old building — whether 
for air conditioning, as the case here, or for new 
machinery or new load centers — can be tough and 
costly. You either have to go around existing ob- 
structions, a laborious job with rigid conduit, or re- 
\ So move them. 
| The ideal solution is Anaconda Duralox Inter- 
locked-armor Cable. 
Because it is flexible, Duralox Cable is quick, 
economical to install — indoors or out — with simple 
supporting devices. It trains easily around corners, 


Anaconda Duralox Interlocked-armor Cable. columns and other obstructions in long, unbroken 








=e 





to handle new load. Cable runs from breaker box in west wing (left) through loft of roof 
(center) to side wall of building and down wall (right) to breaker box on lower floors. 


SOLUTION: Duralox Interlocked-armor Cable 
or: How to ao a hard job the easy (and low-cost) way 


runs. Circuits are easy to relocate . . . always acces- proved for 600 volts and 5000 volts: With rubber, 
sible. Duralox’s interlocked metal-tape armor af- plastic, or varnished-cambric insulation 

fords excellent protection against mechanical dam- 

NEW BULLETIN [Mi 5606 on Anaconda 
Duralox Cable gives you full information. 
Write for your copy today. Anaconda Wire & 


Cable Company, 95 Broadway, New York 4, 
New York. ‘ 


age. 
Anaconda Interlocked-armor Cable is available 


in sizes No. 6 Awg to 750 Mcm — copper or alumi- 





num conductors — up to 15 Kv. Underwriters’ ap- 


® 
ASK THE MAN FROM AN ACON DA 


FOR INTERLOCKED-ARMOR CABLE 





Picture your package with a 


PICTURE WINDOW 
like this... 


Revell has done it magnificently ... provided a sturdy, 
handsomely lithographed carton with a picture window 
of tough, clear-as-crystal Kodapak Sheet! A place for 
everything and everything in its place! Merchandise 
sells on sight... comes to customers fresh, untouched 


protected from dust, dirt, prying fingers. 
Interested in doing a functional restyle job on your ©) apa 


packaging? Want to develop new displays, indoor or 


outdoor signs? Call our representative or write. h 
Cellulose Products Division eet Pe s-aelbiphercwar ooh 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. 
MAKES GOOD MERCHANDISE 


SELL. SETTER 


hicago, Atlanta. Sales Representatives. Cleveland, Philadelphia, Providence. Distributors 


les. Portland, Seattle (W & Geo Meyer & Co swront Montreal (Paper Sales, ltd 
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Many officials in Western capitals fear this week that, despite Pres. 
Eisenhower’s attendance, the NATO meeting will prove an anticlimax. 
Some sour French observers even surmise that Eisenhower’s presence in 
Paris might produce no better results than Woodrow Wilson’s at the Ver- 
sailles Conference in 1919. 


The fact is that nothing sensational ever was expected from this NATO 
session. Eisenhower and British Prime Minister Macmillan—who together 
launched the conference idea—wanted primarily to strengthen NATO’s 
military position and to get their doctrine of interdependence accepted. 


The interdependence idea usually strikes both Americans and Euro- 
peans as a one-way street—amilitary protection and military aid for Europe. 
But that’s far from the case. 


The U.S. badly needs intermediate range ballistic bases in Western 
Europe. Such bases help protect us as well as the Europeans. 


Then, Eisenhower may well ask the European members of NATO to 
give Washington a binding commitment that they will go to war in the event 
of a direct Soviet attack on the U.S. 


This would be a new idea for the Europeans. Up to now, NATO has 
been primarily a U.S. umbrella over Western Europe. 


Moscow, of course, has started firing at the NATO session. This week 
a barrage of notes reached the principal Western capitals—phony disarma- 
ment proposals for Washington and London, dark threats for Bonn, love and 
friendship for Paris. 


It’s really the French and the Germans that Moscow is trying to soften 
up. There is a lot of opposition in both countries to accepting missile bases. 
Moscow is also trying to tempt the French by showing a softer attitude on 
Algeria. This showed up early this week at the United Nations. The Rus- 
sians went along with a unanimous General Assembly resolution on Algeria 
—a resolution that even the French could not object to. 


The Administration has yielded grudgingly to pressure from Europe 
(and from Adlai Stevenson) to have the NATO meeting consider a new joint 
aid program for underdeveloped countries, especially in the Middle East. 


Italy’s Foreign Minister Pella last week proposed to the State Dept. a 
joint NATO aid effort in the Middle East. It would be financed out of Euro- 
pean repayments that are due the U.S. on Marshall Plan loans, plus an addi- 
tional 20% European contribution. 


Several other NATO governments are pushing similar schemes. The 
feeling has grown in Europe that the NATO meeting must produce some- 
thing more than military measures if it is to rally the free world. 


Eisenhower won’t turn down such preposals flatly. U.S. officials also 
are inclined to feel that the Atlantic ailies must agree on more than defense 
measures. 


But there is strong resistance to the joint aid idea within the Adminis- 
tration, not to mention Congress. The U.S. Treasury still is trying to bal- 
ance its budget, and loss of Marshall Plan loan repayments would be an 
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added strain. With $2-billion in principal outstanding, the repayments due 
over the next few years are nothing to sniff at. 


Then, there’s the problem of whether U.S.-European aid to the Middle 
East wouldn’t strike the touchy Arab countries as a new form of Western 
economic imperialism. 


Washington’s strategy on the Pella plan will be to let the Europeans 
take the lead. If they come up with a program that makes economic sense, 
and if they are ready to chip in a fair share, then the U.S. may go along in 
principle. 

— 


The Communist-directed take-over of Dutch interests in Indonesia (page 
44) has struck the Dutch economy a glancing blow. 

The Netherlands’ direct trade with Indonesia is relatively small—only 
3% of total foreign trade. Its income from Indonesia has amounted to about 
2% of total national income—compared with 15% before World War II. 


Still, there’s no denying that Dutch companies heavily dependent on 
selling to Indonesia or handling its trade will be hard hit. 


Brazil looks like the main target of a Soviet campaign to exploit Sputnik 
in South America. Moscow is intensifying its efforts to reestablish diplo- 
matic relations with Rio de Janeiro. 


Observers expect Russia to make some big economic offers soon—and 
they expect Brazil to take a good look at them. The Brazilian government 
is officially cold to Soviet approaches. But privately it likes the idea of selling 
coffee and other commodities to the Communist bloc, and apparently it 
wouldn’t mind getting Soviet aid for electric power, steel, and oil develop- 
ment. 

— 


London is all agog over the evidence being submitted to the tribunal 
investigating some big bond deals made in the London market Sept. 18, the 
day before Britain raised its bank rate from 5% to 7%. 


So far there has been no evidence of any leak by government officials. 
This suggests that the Macmillan government may get through the investiga- 
tion unhurt. But the tribunal has looked sharply at bond sales made by banks 
and insurance companies whose management included two directors of the 
Bank of England. 


If the judges should find that there was a misdemeanor in The City, 
there will be strong demands for changes in the Bank of England. It could 


mean an end to the century-old system under which London’s “merchant 
bankers” have helped to run the Bank. 


In West Germany, both employers and unions are worried over infla- 
tion. 


Last week the steel industry boosted prices, on the heels of a coal price 
increase. Now the powerful Metalworkers’ union is battling for a 5% to 6% 
wage increase, which would help push prices higher. 

But inflation hasn’t reached the danger point—yet. Both employers and 
unions are talking moderation and compromise. They fear the effects of 


higher prices on West Germany’s exports, which have leveled off already. 
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CLAD STEEL HOUSE FOR THE PEACEFUL ATOM 


@ At Shippingport, Pennsylvania, the 
first full-scale atomic power plant in the 
U. S. is expected to “go critical” before 
year’s end. In the heart of this mammoth 
project, reactor walls of Lukens stainless- 
clad steei restrain the fury of the fission- 
ing atom. Construction techniques 
without precedent were involved. From 


World’s Leading Producer of Specialty Carbon, Alloy, 


Armor & Clad Steel Plate «+ 


Lukens, engineers got the special steels 
—and the technical teamwork — they 
needed. This has been happening for a 
long time. Even in 1905 when Albert 
Einstein published his great equation, 
Lukens had been a major plate producer 
for 80 years. 


LUKENS STEEL COMPANY, COATESVILLE, PA. 


Heads °* 


Plate Shapes «+ 


For Qualified Equipment Builders 





BARREL OUT THE ROLLS 


Opportunity abounds for the wholesale baker to increase his output and profits 
with automatic, high-speed equipment. Take bread-type rolls, for instance. 
Consumption has increased over 50% in the postwar period. But whether you 
bake bread, cake, rolls or buns, modern equipment will mix, make, wrap or 
package your product better and at lower cost. How to buy this new 
equipment or any type of profit-making production equipment? 


COMBINE MACHINERY FINANCING WITH DEPRECIATION BENEFITS 


CORPORATION 


PAY-AS-YOU-DEPRECIATE PLAN—a modern C.1.T. Corporation financing 
concept for all new production equipment—gives you terms up to ten years. 
Monthly payments drop annually in relation to the faster depreciation 
methods. In effect, you write off your monthly payments as expense. For 
complete details write or call any office listed below. 

Financing new production machinery on the Pay-As-You-Depreciate Plan 

or other plans suited to your needs is offered by C.I.T. Corporation—a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of C.1.T. Financial Corporation: capital and surplus 
over $230,000,000. 


In Canada: Canadian Acceptance Corporation Limited. 





ATLANTA, 55 Marietta St., N.W. + CHICAGO, 221 N. LaSalle St. « CLEVELAND, Leader Building 
DALLAS, 1309 Main St. +« DETROIT, 1625 Cadillac Tower + HOUSTON, 1100 E. Holcombe Bivd. 
JACKSONVILLE, 1710 Prudential Bldg. +« KANSAS CITY, 210 West Tenth St. « LOS ANGELES, 
416 W. Eighth St. « MEMPHIS, 8 North Third St. « NEW YORK, 390 Fourth Ave. « PHILADELPHIA, 
3 Penn Center Plaza « PORTLAND, ORE., Equitable Building « SAN FRANCISCO, 120 Montgomery St. 
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AFL-CIO Braces for Grim Year 


@ Leaders see rough road ahead in employment, bar- 


gaining, and legislative crackdowns, federal and state. 


@ But :ney figure that cleanup through expulsion of 


Teamsters and others charged with corruption puts federation 


in fighting trim for troubles they see. 


@ Already there’s a shift from defensive mood to 


attack—shown in harsh resolution on McClellan committee and 


in federation’s own legislative proposals. 


The American Federation of Labor 
& Congress of Industrial Organizations 
this week shook off a heavy burden of 
internal corruption problems before 
heading into what could be a trouble- 
filled year. 

To AFL-CIO’s | solidly-entrenched 
top leadership, 1958 may be a year that 
will fully test labor’s merged strength. 
Federation economists expect a slow- 
ing economy and rising unemployment. 
Some of the roughest bargaining ses- 
sions in a decade may be in the offing. 
And unions are already forewarned of 
legislative troubles in Congress and 
state legislatures. 

For AFL-CIO, the prospect is a grim 

one. The underlying purpose of the 
biennial convention which closed in 
Atlantic City late this week was to 
prepare to face it in strength. 
e Leaner and Cleaner—To do that, 
AFL-CIO expelled the  1.5-million- 
member International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters and several smaller. unions 
for tolerating corrupt practices. The 
move left the federation leaner—but 
cleaner. Its numerical strength is down 
to an estimated 13.5-million workers in 
about 135 unions. 

But, freed from stigma, AFL-CIO 
is now in a better position to take the 
necessary steps to recoup lost prestige 
and national influence. As a_ sober- 
faced official put it, “We've got our- 
selves in fighting trim.” 


|. Cleanup Comes First 


Sightings into a rather grim future 
were saved until near the end of the 
10-day session. The first order of busi- 
ness, and the preoccupation of nearly 
1,000 convention delegates, was to 
rid AFL-CIO of taints of corruption. 

George Meany, stronger and in 
firmer than ever control of federation 
affairs as president, wanted to make 
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clear quickly and forcefully that AFL- 
CIO ethical standards must be met 
by all affiliates, regardless of size and 
importance. To this end: 

¢ The convention made expulsion 
of the Teamsters its first major busi- 
ness. It ousted the truckers by a roll- 
call vote of 10,458,598 to 2,266,497, 
despite a series of appeals by spokesmen 
for the Teamsters and allied unions for 
a year of grace to allow the union to 
clean its own house. The _ truckers’ 
support came mainly from the ranks of 
the Building & Construction Trades 
Dept., although this crafts department 
was far from solid in its backing of its 
discredited affiliate, the Teamsters. A 
number of small unions, concerned 
about what they considered to be AFL- 
CIO interference with the internal 
affairs of its affiliates, also backed the 
IBT. 

¢ Several days later, the conven- 
tion voted (11,118,879 to 1,680,695) 
for a conditional expulsion of the 
Bakery & Confectionery Workers; the 
union was given until late this week 
to comply with AFL-CIO cleanup 
mandates or be expelled. Meany as- 
sured dissidents in the union that a 
“clean” bakers’ union would be estab 
lished this week if the Bakery Workers 
are ousted. 

e The United Textile Workers, 
also slated for expulsion, avoided ouster 
by a written agreement to comply with 
AFL-CIO demands. Prior to the con- 
vention, the UTW-—then on probation 
—kicked out top officers and reportedly 
was making progress toward meeting 
federation ethical standards. However, 
what Meany called “incredible” con- 
vention-eve disclosures of irregularities 
brought UTW’s quick suspension and, 
for a time, made expulsion appear a cer- 
tainty. After UTW assurances that the 
irregularities would be cleared up, the 
convention lifted the textile union's 
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suspension. It will continue to be under 
AFL-CIO’s close supervision. 

e And, at midweek, two other 
unions, the Distillery Workers and the 
Laundry Workers, appeared on the 
verge of suspension, despite last-hour 
efforts to avert or delay their ouster. 
¢ No Surprises—There were no sur- 
prises in the outcome of the series of 
actions to clean house in AFL-CIO. 
Even the bloc support for the discred- 
ited unions had been anticipated. 

This support cannot be interpreted 
as a sanction for wrongdoing in labor; 
those voting “no” on expulsion made 
clear that they were doing so for basic 
trade union reasons—not out of sym- 
pathy for Dave Beck or James R. Hoffa 
of the Teamsters or James G. Cross of 
the Bakery Workers, or any others 
charged with corrupt or irregular prac- 
tices. 

Some said they feared the prec- 
edent of AFL-CIO pressure to dian 
its will on affiliates. Others, quite 
frankly, said they had relied on the 
Teamsters’ help for decades, and must 
continue to. Others warned that AFL- 
CIO would need all the strength it 
could muster for the vear ahead. 

In the case of the Teamsters, partic- 
ularly, Meany let the opposition have 
its say. Then, the federation president 
gave his own blunt summation of the 
“prosecution” position. 

Referring to Hoffa, the only remain- 
ing corruption target in IBT at con- 
vention time, Meany snapped: “I am 
for getting the Teamsters away from 
this corrupt control . . . We have got 
to give the members a chance. We 
have got to free them from this dicta- 
torship.” 

He pulled no punches when he simi- 
larly attacked Cross of the Bakery 
Workers, after Cross had made a stir- 
ring appeal for support against expul- 
sion. “Yes, you have heard a remark- 
able talk this afternoon,” Meany said. 
“This is a remarkable guy. But, I have 
seen both sides of him and I can tell 
you quite frankly that this union is in 
a bad way if he continues to run its 
affairs.” 
¢ Last Hour Maneuvers—The expul- 
sion proceedings came after a series of 
futile, deadline maneuvers that might 
have removed Hoffa and Cross—both 
accused of misuse of union funds, con- 
flicts of interest, and other breaches of 
AFL-CIO codes of ethics. 

There were private overtures from 
Hoffa to turn over the Teamster reins, 
at least temporarily, to John T. O’Brien, 
of Chicago, a vice-president, and from 
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Industrial Site 
& Plant Bargains 
available Now! 


Mail this ad for full details 


| | Finance and Build te Your Specs 


Small West Virginia Town will fnance bullding 
cations on desirable S-acre site 
mn U.S. Highway 250, also 

y BAO Railway 


Oi: -_ Acres for $1 


acre site-—-one dollar ($1) located on 
navigable Monongahela River (9 foot channel) 
Thirty-five miles southeast of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. Highway Route 88. 16.5 acres 
graded with rail siding in place and all utilities 
adjacent. Offered by Community Industrial 
Development Corporation for $1 to progressive 
manufacturing firm affording reasonabie em- 
ployment opportunities 


[ | 76,000 Sq. Ft. for Lease, Whole or 


Part, at 40 cents a square foot, heated, sprink- 
tered. In West Virginia town of 16,000 with 
large airport, main line railroad, major high- 
ways. Brick and concrete, wood floors. On 5% 
acre site. Served by city water, sewer 


WEST PENN ELECTRIC SYSTEM t 
Room 1006, 50 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 


Send me full details on the items I have checked 
above, and give me information about the loca- 
tion services offered by you. 


Name and Title 
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. .. many employers across the country are worried 


about warfare between AFL-CIO and the Teamsters. . .” 


Cross to bow out of the Bakery 
Workers for an immediate pension. 

Meany was adamant. 

“You can’t bargain with corruption,” 
he told convention delegates. That set 
the tone for the expulsion proceedings. 
Some would have preferred a_ lesser 
penalty, in the interest of a united labor 
movement. But these, including a 
number of key figures from the old 
CIO, went along with Meany’s no- 
compromise position—somewhat reluc- 
tantly, but in the conviction that any 
show of disagreement would probably 
harm AFL-CIO’s internal solidarity 
more than expulsion of IBT and other 
unions. 
¢ What Comes Next?—Future rela- 
tions are the important thing now. 
Many employers across the country are 
worried about warfare between AIFL- 
CIO and the Teamsters. If it comes, 
many managements will be caught in 
the middle of long and costly conflicts 
in which employers would be injured 
third parties. 

I'wo clean-unionism spokesmen for 
the Teamsters assured AFL-CIO that 
their union isn’t really mad at anybody 
and won't start a labor war. Einar 
Mohn, an IBT vice-president, promised 
that the truckers won't abrogate mutual- 
aid pacts with AFL-CIO affiliates, add- 
ing that IBT plans to go ahead “as if 
nothing happened.” 

John F. English, the 
secretary-treasurer, 
thing. And 
CIO's behalf 

The federation could force a com- 

plete break with IBT—and open con- 
flict. Its constrtution bars pacts between 
afhliates and expelled unions, such as 
those the Teamsters has with a half- 
dozen AFL-CIO unions, but the federa- 
tion doesn’t intend to enforce the bar 
anytime soon. Similarly, it has passed 
the word that Teamster officials who 
hold jobs in state or local AFL-CIO 
councils will be allowed to keep them— 
if they can get a membership card 
another union, no hard task for “‘clean”’ 
IBT officials. 
e Why a Status Quo?—There are 
good reasons for the reluctance of both 
AFL-CIO and the Teamsters to do any- 
thing likely to upset working relations 
of the federation and its affiliates with 
the truckers’ union. The most im- 
portant is that, for a time, a rapproche- 
ment is considered possibility. No- 
body wants to make one more difficult 
by creating tensions—either abroad or 
localized. 

On their side, the Teamsters don’t 
want open war with AFL-CIO now be- 


l'eamsters’ 
said much the same 
so did Meany, on AFL- 
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cause the union is so heavily and ex- 
pensively involved in legal troubles— 
Hoffa on wiretapping and _ perjury 
charges, the union itself on a court 
action that alleges a “stacked’”’ conven- 
tion last September denied its mem- 
bers their democ.. tic rights. 

The key to whether there will be a 
reunion of the Teamsters and AFL- 
CIO is expected to come out of the 
trials now under way. 
¢ Local Problems?—The one big worry 
in AFL-CIO mirds—and for some 
Teamsters, as well—is the possibility of 
flare-ups at local levels. The IBT has 
over 800 locais, 60 joint touncils, and 
four area conferences. All have a con- 
siderable degree of autonomy. As Mohn 
put it to the AFL-CIO convention, 
“In our international union you can- 
not press buttons and get automatic 
or immediate decisions at the local 
union level.” 

A localized flare-up at Louisville, Ky., 
against the Hatters threatened to lead 
to a dangerous breach between AFL- 
CIO and the Teamsters only a few 
hours after the IBT expulsion. Many 
federation leaders talk privately of fears 
that in the months ahead—while leader- 
ship questions are still undecided in 
the Teamsters—IBT might officially dis- 
avow warfare with AFL-CIO while sub- 
ordinate truckers’ bodies conduct forays 
against the federation. 


Other Worries 


AFL-CIO’s policymaking leadership 
applied a don’t-rock-the-boat policy to 
many of the federation’s other prob- 
lems, too. 

The internal jurisdictional battle be- 
tween the Building Trades and the 
Industrial Union Dept. (BW —Dec.7 
57,p147) was kept off the fioor—despite 
efforts by the craft group’s president, 
Richard J. Gray, to bring it up. The 
federation’s executive council will make 
new efforts to negotiate a settlement. 
If it can’t, the council will review the 
dispute next February. 

The unmerged AFL and CIO state 
bodies, threatened with loss of their 
charters on Dec. 5, got a reprieve. Al- 
though consolidations of rival groups 
have now been completed over two- 
thirds of the country (map, page 149), 
conflicts still are keeping others apart 
in about a dozen states—including all 
the major industrial states. Instead of 
lifting charters, AFL-CIO authorized 
Meany to make new efforts to negotiate 
consolidations—and gave him “sudden 
death” power to cancel the charters of 
any groups that fail to cooperate and 
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America’s newest thin-shell needle bearing 


...how in America’s newest automobile 


Developed with the cooperation of Ford Motor Co., 
these KAYDON bearings are used in the automatic 


transmissions of Edsel as well as Ford and Mercury 


The 1958 Edsel, America’s newest automobile, . and saves valuable time on the assembly 


backed by more than 1,250,000 road-test miles, line too! See table below for standard Kaydon 
employs in its transmission, America’s newest thin-shell needle bearing sizes. 
thin-shell needle bearings, introduced by AVAILAsGS Peem STOCK te 
Kaydon of Muskegon. Why? ee ES SESS 
pape , : _SHAFT DIAMETER | HOUSING BORE | WIDTH 
Proven in Ford-O-Matic and Merc-O-Matic 1.0605” | — 
transmissions, these Kaydon thin-shell needle 1.1250” | 1.3755” 
bearings deliver 46% more bearing capacity. anne ceahel 
- ° ° 1.1875” 1.5005” 
Greater effective length of spherical end eee ears” 
rollers does it. Important too, simplified con- 


For other sizes and complete specifications, 
: ° ° ° write or call KAYDON of Muskegon today 
struction, pre-packed lubrication, saves money 


va KAYUUN 


-MUSKEGON+MICHIGAN 














BR GENEBEBENG cORP. 





All types of ball and roller bearings — 4" inside diameter bore to 160” outside diameter... — 
Taper Roller ¢ Rolle: ‘ust @ Roller Radial « Bi-Angular Roller ¢ Needle Roller ¢ Ball Radial ¢ Ball Thrust Bearings 





Progress with TITAN IU Md 





Giant autoclave is divided into six inner com- 
partments, each with a turbine impeller for 
agitating slurry, which contains cobalt, nickel, 
copper arsenic, iron and sulfuric acid, and iron- 
arsenic compounds. The reaction is carried out 
at pressures of 550-600 psi, at temperatures 
exceeding 400°F. The Calera Mining installa- 
tion, at Garfield, Utah, was engineered by 


Chemical Construction Corporation. 


@tu 


BIRTHDAY FOR 


TITANIUM TURBINE 


in corrosive slurry that quickly kills other metals 


HIS encrusted, scale-covered 

turbine impeller made from 
Mallory-Sharon titanium is a thing 
of beauty to the cost-conscious Calera 
Mining Company. It’s passing in- 
spection after four years service in 
as corrosive an environment as you 
are likely to meet. 

Calera oxidizes and leaches cobalt- 
arsenic-sulfide concentrates in a giant 
high-pressure, high-temperature 
autoclave. The autoclave, or pres- 
sure vessel itself is lined with acid 
resisting brick. But the turbines, pip- 
ing, thermowells, and flange linings 
must be metal. 


—_ 


The piping, fabricated from 
Mallory-Sharon titanium, has seen 
continuous service—where alloy 
steels and nickel alloys failed in a 
matter of hours. Even on the hefty 
turbines, the longest service obtained 
was a few weeks—before titanium 
was fully specified for all turbine 
parts including fasteners. With flange 
linings and other parts the story is 


MALLORY 


the same— titanium is the only choice 
from an economic standpoint. 
Have you a corrosion headache 
that titanium can turn into a success 
story? We can help you evaluate 
this remarkable metal in your plant, 
supply engineering assistance, and 
deliver your sample or prototype 
requirements from stock. Call or 
write now for complete information. 


SHARON 


MALLORY-SHARON TITANIUM CORPORATION: NILES,OHIO 


Producers of titanium and titarium alloy sheet, strip, plate, rod, bar, billets 


~ 





State AFL-CIO Mergers: 


Two-Thirds of the State Bodies Have Merged, But 


om State Federations merged 


State Federations not yet merged 


replace them with new, AFL-CIO 
designated state bodies. 

¢ Probes—Looking ahead to continuing 
Congressional probings into labor, AF L- 
CIO's leadership, behind scenes, began 
plans for handling corruption cases more 
privately in the future, with more re- 
liance on conference and persuasion to 
win compliance with AFL-CIO stand- 
ards, less on enforcement threats. 

Ihree unions expected to face Mc- 
Clellan Racket Committee hearings in 
1958 are important AFL-CIO affiliates 
—the Carpenters, the Operating Engi- 
neers, and the Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters. 
¢ Bargaining—On economic matters 
worries were evident, although little 
was said and nothing done about the 
cconomy, bargaining prospects, and the 
like until the closing days of the con- 
vention. Then the AFL-CIO called for 
sizable wage boosts and a shorter work 
week to “restore a dynamic balance to 
our economy.” 

Walter Reuther, a federation vice- 
president and head of the United Auto 
Workers, told cheering delegates that 
AFL-CIO is “unalterably opposed to a 
wage freeze in 1958.” With key indus- 
tries operating 15% to 20% below ca- 
pacity, it is now necessary to “overcome 
a shortage of customers” by increasing 
purchasing power through raises. 
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« « « There is no unity in the 
industrial heart of the country 





Nevertheless, there were signs that 
specific demands to be made by unions 
in 1958 may not be shaped up firmly 
for some time—and could be less than 
expected earlier this vear. 

All agreed on this, though: Bargaining 
will be hard and may lead to more 
strikes. 


lll. Legislative Plans 


AFL-CIO leaders hopefully expect 
no Taft-Hartley changes in 1958, an 
election year when Congress will have 
a crowded docket and want to adjourn 
early. At the same time, they are 
wary of possible pressure on Capitol 
Hill for tighter curbs on labor. 

l'‘o some extent, Labor Secv. James 
P. Mitchell relieved this wariness when 
he appeared before the convention early 
in its sessions to present the Adminis 
tration’s labor legislation program for 
1958. 
¢ Moderate Package—His outline was 
more moderate than most federation 
strategists had expected. ‘There 
much in the program—particularly, in 
the legislative remedies for racketeering 
in umons—with which AFL-CIO was 
in basic agreement. 

But, to labor, other proposed recom- 
mendations dealing with ‘Taft-Hartley 
amendments were less acceptable. Man 


Was 


@tusimess ween 


agement, too, found some of the Ad 
ministration program disappointing— 
largely, the Labor Secretary's assurances 
to labor that efforts to bring unions 
under antitrust laws or national “right 
to work” curbs on union security will 
be opposed in the White House. 

Chis means an attack on the Admin- 
istration program from both sides— 
indicating that the Eisenhower package 
is about down the middle. 
¢ Trouble Ahead—It will be anything. 
but a quiet Congressional session on 
labor legislation. While the key legis 
lative points on corruption aren't likels 
to arouse strong feelings, the proposals 
not specifically related to racketeering 
are going to make for trouble 

Ihe debate in Congress is expected 
to last through the session and probably 
into 1959 before a vote. ‘The 
were drawn at the AFL-CIO convention 
in Atlantic City. 

e Agreed—Essentially, these are the 
anti-corruption proposals agreed on 

¢ Registration, reporting, and dis 
closure of all health, welfare, and pen 
sion plans, whether union, employer, 
or jointly financed and run. ‘The Ad 
ministration and AFL-CIO are propos 
ing identical bills on this; employer 
associations oppose including employer 
financed plans. 

¢ linancial reports from all unions, 


issues 
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ea 1 Mitisen- 
my work-day’s a 


pleasure with the 


new G/W Jinekeit 


posture chair 


u 


* 


’ 
-_ 
G- 

Scientiheally designed for maximum com- 
fort and freedom, the new G/W Fines Rest 
aluminum posture chair is a must in every 
othee. No-sag springs, foam rubber seat, and 
hve adjustments are just a few of the fea- 
tures that will let her work in complete 
comlort. See your G/W dealer or write 
today De pt A-Al2. gedT ite 


Cincinnati 12, Ohio 


Canada 
. welcomes 
~ your partnership 


Che world’s fastest growing 
country welcomes your partici- 
vation. Nearly five hundred 
cae of The Bank of Nova 
Scotia from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific are at your service. 

Through these branches you 
have at your disposal the sea- 
soned experience of men who 
have served in every phase of 
Canadian business. 

Let us be your partner in help- 
ing Canada—and you—grow. 

Write for our Monthly Review, 
a.regular report on various phases 
of Canadian business. 

BW-1278 


The BANK of NOVA SCOTIA 


New York Agency: 37 Wail St. Chicago 
Representative: Board of Trade Bidg. 
General Offices: 44 King St. West, Toronto, 
Canada. London Offices: Walbrook House, 
E.C.4; 11 Waterloo Place, S.W.1 and corres- 
pondents all over the world. 
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“ _ . AFL-CIO is specifically proposing several amend- 


ments to match those Mitchell offered . . .’ 


to be filed with the Labor Dept. and 
made available to all members. Also, 
reports by employers and union officers 
on any payments interchanged, with 
criminal penalties for payments to in- 
fluence the action of the other. 

¢Annual reports on procedures 
and practices with respect to such 
things as membership, election of offi- 
cers, calling of regular and special meet- 
ings, levying of assessments, imposition 
of fines, authorization for disbursement 
of union funds, and expulsion of mem- 
bers. In addition, elections by secret 
vote at intervals of not more than four 
vears. 

Filing of false statements would mean 
criminal prosecution for the persons in- 
volved; unions would be subject to loss 
of access to the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board and of their tax-exempt 
status. - 

While the AFL-CIO will make some 

public objections to government regula- 
tion of union voting processes, federa- 
tion leaders privately concede that it’s 
acceptable. But the federation proposes 
that management also should be made 
to reveal its financial worth and the 
dealings of its officers by filing financial 
reports. 
e Shift—Over the past months, labor 
officials have been somewhat penitent 
in the face of the outcries resulting from 
McClellan Racket Committee  ex- 
posures, and have anticipated a legisla- 
tive onslaught in the coming Congress. 
When Labor Secy. Mitchell revealed 
the White House plans, union leaders 
let out a quick sigh—then shifted to the 
attack. 

lhe new headiness was first apparent 
in the federation’s assault on the Mc 
Clellan committee. In the past, Meany 
and other top unionists have given 
cautious praise to the investigating com- 
mittee. But the convention passed a 
hotly worded resolution charging that 
the McClellan group had so far by- 
passed management corruption. 

Ihe federation did not attack the 
investigations of unions—the McClellan 
record, in fact, was its basis for expelling 
the Teamsters—but it argued that there 
are many “Becks” in management, too. 
The Senate committee contends its job 
is to investigate management only where 
corrupt emplover practices may touch 
labor—since its sole jurisdiction is the 
labor-management area. 
¢ Behind It—This turn to the offen- 
sive by AFL-CIO was prompted by 
three factors made clear during the 
Atlantic City convention: 

e The Eisenhower Administration 
promised to fight severe legislative 


‘ 


STORY starts on p. 145 


curbs on labor, such as a federal right- 
to-work law, new antitrust checks, and 
bans on union political activity. This 
leaves the federation free to con- 
centrate its weapons against the restric- 
tions on picketing and boycotts that 
are being sought by the Adminis- 
tration. 

¢ By expelling the Teamsters for 
corruption, the federation feels it has 
shown good faith with the McClellan 
committee and no longer needs to be 
so much on the defensive. 

e There’s little chance that Con- 
gress will pass labor legislation next 
year. Concern over foreign affairs, a 
shorter session because of elections, and 
extensive debate on the Taft-Hartlev 
proposals that are coming up make it 
almost certain no new bill can be 
passed. So AFL-CIO sees no need to 
sit tight. 
¢ Rival Program—With these points in 
mind, the federation not only took is- 
sue with Administration proposals on 
matters not concerning corruption, but 
came out with its own rival proposals— 
even though the White House program 
didn’t hit so hard as it could have. 

Of the non-corruption legislative 
points raised by Labor Secy. Mitchell 
(who was introduced by Meany with 
the warmest words he has yet used to 
describe the Cabinet member) the feder- 
ation specifically objects to these: 

The Administration would ban pick- 
eting to organize employ ees where there 
has been a no-union NLRB vote within 
the previous 12 months, where another 
union already represents employees, and 
where the employees clearly show they 
don’t want the union 

It would also bar unions from forc- 
ing an emplover to refuse to do busi- 
ness with another emplover under a 
“hot cargo” clause, frequently used by 
the Teamsters in organizing. 

Ihe White House would cede yuris- 
diction over labor-management disputes 
to the states when NLRB declines to 
take the case. AFL-CIO objects because 
most states have no laws at all or 
tougher ones than Taft-Hartley. 

On the other side of the ledger, AFL- 
CIO is specifically proposing several 
amendments to match those Mitchell 
offered. These would (1) allow a strike 
against employers doing farmed-out 
work from a strikebound employer; (2) 
allow strikes on construction projects 
which simultaneously hit secondarv 
emplovers, and contracts before hiring 
begins; (3) allow economic strikers to 
vote in representation elections; and 
(4) repeal the T-H clause permitting 
state right-to-work laws. END 
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New light in her darkness 


NEW LIGHT appears on the horizon for blind people. 

Development of a simple, economical method for the 
quantity reproduction of Braille opens new vistas of knowl- 
edge, accomplishment, and pleasure to the sightless. 

Braille material can now be reproduced with Multigraph 
Braille Duplicators—the first low-cost, easy-to-operate 
machines for duplicating multiple copies in Braille. A com- 
plete page can be impressed, in a single operation, into 
a wide variety of paper stocks. The entire operation of 
duplicating Braille can be performed by either a sighted 
or a blind person — including the setting of the type and 


operation of the duplicating machine. 
© 1967 A-M Corporation 


A ddressagraph-Multigraph 


ORDS 


This new method will multiply the knowledge and efforts of 
many thousands of Braille transcribers all over the worid—and 
be of tremendous therapeutic value in rehabilitation programs. 
It will be a great factor in adding to the education and self- 
sufficiency of blind people, by making available new varieties 
and far greater quantities of Braille material at low cost. 

This is just one more example of the progressive, problem- 
solving leadership you can expect from Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation—makers of the world’s finest 
equipment for repetitive writing, duplicating and office 
typography. Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio—Simpiified Business Methods.* 

#Tipde- Mark 


SERVING SMALL BUSINESS —BIG BUSINESS — EVERY BUSINESS 














At your Service... 
AMERICAN 


is the name! 


SCREW STICK mother American 


development. « 


s power driv 
ing to replo ware i iel Male lileiiiale| 
of hard-to-n e small screws 
with a cost saving of 4-to | 


Wood Screws « Machine Screws « Nuts « Tapping Screws + Thread-Cutting 
Screws and Sems « Specials 
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AMERICAN SCREW COMPANY 








Make your own comparisons — send 
your inquiry for price and delivery of stock 
fasteners . . . or send your specifications for 
special units. From your first letter until 
final delivery, American has the kind of 
service that is especially for you. 

It is this interest in your needs and 
requirements that gives American an extra 
plus in each of the four main factors that 
govern your true fastener costs! 


1. Price 2. Service 3. Quality 4. Research 


American Gives You More of All Four 

More in quality . . . with regular 
dimensional and physical inspections plus 
30-minute exactness checks. 

More in research . . . with important, 
new cost savings for you in your assembly and 
tooling, by the company that develope 
the original Phillips fastener. 

More in service . . . with “in-stock’”’ items 
in key locations in a full range of sizes 
and styles. 

You may find /ocal price differences 
occasionally, but nowhere will you get more 
of all four than at American. 

When you send your inquiry, be sure to ask 
for American’s stock list. 





WILLIMANTIC, CONN. 
CHICAGO, ILL. * DETROIT, MICH 

















In Labor 


Court Upholds “Peaceful” Picketing 
But Says Catcalls Lead to Violence 


The U.S. Supreme Court this week drew a distinction 
between a state court’s authority to prohibit violence 
during a labor dispute and its authority to prohibit 
peaceful picketing. 

The court upheld an Arkansas Supreme Court injunc- 
tion against threats or intimidation by strikes and against 
blocking entrances and exits at the Wynne, Ark., plant 
of Rainfair, Inc., a clothing manufacturer. 

But it upset a state court injunction barring all picket- 
ing at the plant by the strikers or the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers. The high court rules that this kind 
of activity is under the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

The dispute arose during an organizing strike at the 
plant in 1955. Strikers shouted insults at employees 
who stayed on the job. Acts of vandalism occurred at 
the plant and at homes of nonstrikers. 

Supreme Court Justice Harold Burton ruled that the 
state court was justified in finding that, under the cir- 
cumstances, catcalls and shouts of strikers could “become 
intimidation and incitement to violence.” But, said 
Burton, the picketing itself was peaceful and there was 
“no pattern of violence” established that would “inevi- 
tably reappear in the event picketing were later resumed.” 


Traveling Salesman Falls From Tree, 


Widow Can Collect Compensation 


A salesman who stops to pick cherries and falls from 
the tree is entitled to workmen’s compensation for injury 
or death, the Pennsylvania Workmen’s Compensation 
Board ruled recently. 

It reversed a referee’s decision and awarded death 
benefits to a widow whose salesman husband died after 
a skull fracture received in a fall from a tree on a cus- 
tomer’s property. In doing so, the board decided that 
“a traveling salesman . . . who habitually works off his 
employer’s premises is deemed to be in the course of his 
employment from the time after he begins to travel 
toward his first customer and until he returns home.” 


Union Resorts to “Right to Work” Law 


To Beat Employer’s Suit for Damages 


A Tennessee union this week successfully invoked the 
state’s “right to work” law to void a contract and block 
an employer's suit for $18,000 damages. 

“The union theory presents a most unusual anomaly 
of a defending union and its officers deviating from 
union labor’s ancient and well-known opposition to 
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‘right to work’ laws to defend itself against a threatened 
liability,” a state court said in a decision just upheld by 
the Tennessee Supreme Court. 

Local 384 of the Bridge, Structural & Ornamental 
Iron Workers had a contract with the Finchum Steel 
Erecting Co. to use only union labor at union wages. 
After a shooting incident involving a management man 
and a union member, Local 384 struck Finchum on a 
structural steel job. The company sued for damages, 
alleging a contract violation. 

The local countered with an argument that under 
Tennessee law the contract—for compulsory unionism— 
was invalid. 

. e 7. 


Union Expert’s Projections Show 
“Dazzling” Gains After “Difficult” Time 


Major changes are ahead in collective bargaining in 
the next two decades, according to George W. Brooks, 
research director for the Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill 
Workers. He expects “some difficult times” for both 
unions and employers during the transition. 

Brooks, widely known as a labor member of labor- 
management conference panels, stresses he is making 
“projections” and not “predictions” when he says that 
by 1977: 

* Fewer companies will be dominant in bargaining 
and will negotiate with fewer unions than now. 

* More than now, the major bargaining in each in- 
dustry will set the pattern for contracts. 

¢ The economic results for unions will be “daz- 
zling,” with the employers’ limits to be determined less 
by the cost of concessions to unions than by the cost of 
extending them to unorganized workers—then far more 
numerous than now, in the opinion of the union econo- 
mist. 

One quick reaction from Cleveland employers: “Wish- 
ful thinking.” 


Midweek Xmas Brings Meager Bonus 
Of Extra Time Off This Year 


Long holiday weekends won't gladden the 1957 season 
for most industrial workers. Employers plan only limited 
shutdowns—a half-day on Christmas Eve and New 
Year's Eve, at midweek this year. 

Typically, comparatively few New York companies 
plan to close all day on Dec. 24 or Dec. 31, according to 
a survey by the Commerce & Industry Assn. of New 
York. About 70% will shut down at noon Dec. 24, 50% 
at noon on Dec. 31. Most of the others will send em- 
ployees home at varying hours on both afternoons or 
give them compensating time off with pay on another 
day. 

Last year, a holiday “swap time” policy was permitted 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Walsh 
Healy Public Contracts Act, to lengthen workers’ time 
off. Because it caused “too many headaches,” the gov- 
ernment later cancelled its plan that let employers give 
additional time off before or after a holiday and schedule 
an offsetting longer work week or work weeks later, with 
a waiver of legally required overtime premium pay. 
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Each Stock 


In today’s bear market, as 
before, many issues behave un- 
like the pack. It can be profitable 
toignore averages, follow groups. 


) 
1957 





Even since the bull market died last 
July, Wall Street analysts have been 
busy doing detailed autopsies of the 
remains—not only to find out just what 
made the market go, but also to deter- 
mine what stocks are likely to show 
some life in bearish periods. 

One of the best studies, prepared by 
the Union Service Corp. for Tri-Con- 
tinental Corp., showed once again this 
week how misleading the over-all aver- 
ages can be. This holds true both in the 
bull market and in the current decline. 
¢ Varying Groups—Any analysis also 
makes clear that unless the stock market 
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now goes into a new bearish phase, a 
lot of specific groups will do fairly well. 
At the same time, other groups may 
show even greater declines than they 
have experienced so far. Only a decisive 
move in either direction is likely to 
change this picture. 

As the charts on these pages indicate, 
the market as a whole is now 6% above 
its October low but well beneath its 
mid-July high. But specific groups of 
stocks show considerable variation from 
the averages. A good many groups have 
continued to plunge much deeper than 
issues over-all; some suffered a bigger 
than average decline and then registered 


a sharper snap back; a few have managed 


to buck the prevailing downward trend 
and chalk up gains. 

These diverse movements are not un- 
usual in the stock market. In fact, cross- 
currents in the market are much more 
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common than an over-all shift either up 
or down. But as Tri-Con’s autopsy 
points out, the individual differences in 
the late bull market “are not fully ap- 
preciated.”” 

e Exceptions—In the early stages of 
the bull market, the overwhelming 
majority of stocks showed gains. Then, 
though the averages continued to climb, 
individual groups of stocks began falling 
by the wayside. 

For example, brewery stocks reached 
their high in January, 1954, when the 
bull market was still in its infancy. 
Since then, this group has suffered a 
decline of more than 35%. The fer- 
tilizer and vegetable oil stocks also 
reached their highs in 1954 and then 
went into a decline. 

A great many more individual groups 
reached a peak in 1955, when the bull 
market still had a long life ahead of it. 


Group Has Its Own Movement 


Many of the casualties were consumer 
goods stocks—foods, retail stores, auto- 
mobiles, shoes. . 

In 1956, many industrial stocks began 
retreating from their highs, a trend that 
accelerated in 1957. And though most 
stocks are higher than they were when 
the bull market began, a good many 
have taken severe beatings. 

In general, the stocks that had the 
biggest climb fell the hardest. Alu- 
minum stocks, for example, reached a 
high of 431.8 in August, 1956, and now 
stand at 212.8, a decline of more than 
50%. Machine tools, which hit a peak 
of 230.3 in July, 1956, are now at 115.9, 
a 49.7% drop. And copper shares 
climbed to a peak of 244.9 back in 
March, 1956; now they are at 136.4, 
which amounts to a tumble of more 
than 44%. 
¢ Deductions—One 


conclusion: that 
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GAMMA RAY 
QUALITY 
CONTROL! 

X-Ray type testing of 
master, joiner and end 
jinks assures sate, 
trouble-tree welds. 





CONTROLLED 
ATMOSPHERE 
HEAT-TREATING 


EXCLUSIVE 
PATENTED 
TAYCO HOOKS! 
1-Beam type design... 
alloy steel construction 
and unique recessed 
grip mean extra safety! 


on all popular sizes 
provides uniformity 
throughout the sling 
chain assembly. 














REGISTERED! You get a certificate of test 
with every TM Alloy Chain. it bears the chain's 


guarantee - proof test... . serial number. 
Alleviate the squeeze on profits and 
tighten your grip on safety—switch 
to TM Alloy Steel Chain. Gamma 
Ray Quality Control... Controlled 
Atmosphere Heat-Treating . . . pat- 
ented Tayco Hooks make it Trip/le- 
Safe! Never requires annealing! 
Tough—withstands abrasion, shock, 
grain-growth and work-hardness. 
Get a// the facts! 


Contact your nearest Distributor or write 
S. G. TAYLOR CHAIN CO., INC. 


Plants: Box 508, Hammond, indiana 
3505 Smaliman St., Pittsburgh 1, Pa, 


Ghain ’s ow specialty, not our sideline! 


Taytor Mave 
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“. .. the lowest 15 stock groups in Standard & Poor's 
indexes showed an average of 87.3 in November, 1957, 
compared to a base of 100 in December, 1953 .. .” 


stems from this study is that while the 
stock market has tended to follow the 
pattern of business activity, they both 
have had “rolling readjustments.” Busi- 
ness itself did not proceed steadily up- 
wards, and the over-all rise in industrial 
production tended to mask the changes 
that were taking place. When con- 
sumers were sparking the economy in 
1954 and early 1955, conswmer goods 
stocks hit their peaks. In late 1955 and 
1956, it was the capital goods stocks 
that showed the biggest rise. 

It is also apparent that investors who 
failed to switch from one group to an- 
other were not able to take advantage of 
the bull market. Those who kept their 
money in stocks that reached their highs 
early in the game were big losers. And 
those who kept their money in specific 
issues—in the conviction that the stock 
market was going up—could have been 
right about the averages but wrong 
about their particular holdings. 

For example, the lowest 15 stock 
groups in Standard & Poor's indexes 
showed an average of 87.3 in November, 
1957, compared to a base of 100 in 
December, 1953. The top 15 groups 
were at 230.2 in November, a gain of 
130% over the December, 1953, figure. 
Standard & Poor's composite index of 
500 stocks gained 59% in the same 
period, while the Dow-Jones industrials 
average was up 53%. Thus, the differ- 
ence between the highest and lowest 
stocks was much greater than the aver- 
age swing of the bull market. 

Moreover, an investor who main- 

tained his shares in auto stocks or 
chemicals in the belief that the bull 
market was still roaring along found 
that these groups began to grow bearish 
long before the bull died. 
* Follow the Groups—This suggests 
that it can be expensive to be night 
about the over-all trend of the market. 
A much better guide to profitable invest 
ment is gauging the course of specific 
groups. 

Even then, there is no assurance that 
the investor will come out on top. In 
another autopsy of the market, Arthur 
Wiesenberger & Co. points out that 
“considerable variation in timing also 
shows up within any given industry.” 
It cites the case of building materials 
issues: They hit their high in July, 1956, 
but Ruberoid Co. shares had a peak in 
November, 1955, while Armstrong Cork 
and Masonite both registered their 
highs in March, 1956. 


lhe same variations that were present 


STORY starts on p. 154 


in the bull market are present in the 
current market. And Tri-Con’s study 
makes clear that if the market is to 
follow a “reasonably normal” pattern, 
which means avoiding the kind of over- 
valuation that occurred in 1928-29 and 
the unusually depressed conditions of 
1931-32 or 1942, then there will be con- 
siderable profit in picking specific groups 
—or individual shares—rather than fol- 
lowing the averages. 

¢ Support for Thesis—This appears a 
reasonable assumption, and the market 
to date is bearing it out. In the big 20% 
decline from the July high to the 
October low, most stocks registered 
losses. In fact, the only groups that ran 
counter to the trend were retail food 
stores, which hit a peak in September, 
and cigar manufacturing «es, which 
are currently ata new bh, 

But since October, a number of dif- 
ferent groups have recovered more than 
the 6% chalked up by the averages. Ac- 
cording to the Wiesenberger study, 
aircraft shares, which in October were 
47% below their peak registered in 
December, 1956, have now had a 15% 
rebound. Similarly, radio and television 
shares, which had their high in June, 
1955, and fell 29% to their low in 
November, 1957, have now had a 20% 
rise. 

By the same token, a good many 
stocks have continued to decline. Rail- 
road stocks are perhaps the biggest 
losers, but the steels and machinery 
stocks have also shown little strength. 
And the analyses imply that such 
groups are likely to sink to lower levels 
even if the averages as a whole rise. 

The autopsies now going on make 
no bones that talking about the market 
in terms of the averages is of little value 
to investors. For group movements, 
rather than the over-all trend, were the 
characteristic feature of the market in 
the long uprising, and they are likely 
to remain prominent in anything but 
an all-out decline. 

It’s Tri-Con’s belief that spotting in- 
dividual groups is not only easier but 
much more profitable than estimating 
general movements. And though it is 
cautious about what specific groups it 
favors, it does say that consumer goods 
stocks may be the leader in the current 
market. It points out that though 
capital goods expansion is slowing down, 
consumer income should be relatively 
well maintained. And as these shares 
reached their highs fairly early, they may 
now be ready for a new push. END 
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STEEL MAKES NEWS icc abou 


Mid-America's 


AT GRANITE CITY! dependable source 


Mill can produce enough sheet 
steel in a day to reach from 
St. Louis to Dallas and beyond! 


of flat-rolled steel 


Whirling at top speed for 24 hours, Granite City Steel’s Cold Strip Mill can roll 
out a ribbon of steel over 700 miles long or farther than the distance from Granite 
City’s mill in metropolitan St. Louis to Dallas, deep in our marketing area. Granite 
City is a dependable source of flat-rolled steel which is used today in manufac- 
turing appliances, automobiles, implements, machines and thousands of other 
products that help to raise our standard of living. 





Electric power used would serve 3 out of every 
4 homes in St. Paul 


To produce, roll, shear and ship its products, Granite City Steel Company uses 
over 20,000,000 kilowatt hours of electricity a month—more than enough to 
meet the needs of three-fourths of the 100,000 homes in St. Paul, Minn. 


GRANITE CITY STEEL CO. 


Granite City, Illinois ———_____—_— 
SALES OFFICES: GRANITE CITY STEEL 


Dallas + Memphis + Minneapolis + Kansas City 
St. Louis « Houston + Tulsa 


SUBSIDIARY—GRANCO STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 





In the Markets 


Finance Companies Ease Rates 


On Paper; Banks Keep Prime Rate 


asier money rates showed up this week in finance 
company paper. CIT Financial Corp. initiated the move 
by making a § of 1% cut in the rates it pays for short 
term—from 30 days to 9 months—borrowings. Other 
finance companies quickly followed suit. The new rates 
range from 3%% for the shortest paper to 3} for 6-to-9 
month borrowings. 

But though the entire money market has responded to 
the Federal Reserve’s moves, commercial banks con- 
tinued to maintain their 44% prime rate on loans to the 
biggest and best corporate borrowers. 

It is clear that the Fed wants to see the banks move 
down. In his testimony before the Senate Finance 
Committee last August, Fed Chmn. William McC. 
Martin said that “if the expected demand for loans 
this fall does not materialize, then the commercial banks 
were in error in raising their rate.” 

Demand for bank loans was way off this fall and 
Martin this week declared that this was the chief reason 
the Fed shifted its policy. 


Bond Market Continues to Boom 
As Fed Provides More Funds 


here was no letup this week in the bond market 
boom. 

Ihe rise in bond prices started when the Federal 
Reserve lowered its discount rate from 34% to 3% in 
mid-November. Prices kept on rising in the weeks that 
followed, even though the Fed did not immediately 
follow its discount action by easing the money supply. 
Clearly, the market was anticipating further moves. 

Last week, the Fed finally provided some funds to the 
banking system, and the bond market promptly took 
this open market operation as proof that it was on the 
right track. ‘The 91-day ‘Treasury bill rate, which is the 
most sensitive indicator of monetary conditions, dropped 
below 3% for the first time in six months. All 
bond prices, particularly governments, registered sharp 
advances. 

The extent of the rise in governments was nothing 
short of spectacular. For example, the ‘Treasury's new 
16-vear 34% bonds, which were issued after the discount 
rate cut, sold this week at more than 44 points above 
par. And the 24% Victories of 1972 have skyrocketed 
more than 6 points. In contrast, it took the Victories 
seven months to register so large a gain in 1953, the 
last time that the Fed switched from a tight money 
policy. 

Corporate bond prices rose less rapidly but here, too, 
the gains were impressive. New borrowers coming into 
the market definitely got the benefit of the rise in prices. 
This week, for example, Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
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phone Co. of Maryland sold $30-million in debentures 
to yield 3.98% to investors, the lowest yield on an issue 
of this quality since October, 1956. Less than a month 
ago, investors got a 4.65% return on the debentures of 
Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 

Bond underwriters feel that interest rates may work_ 
even lower. Their main worry is that corporate borrow- 
ing is in a decline. Some underwriters think one of the 
main reasons for the Fed action was the buyers’ strike 
that had developed in the new issues market. 

The indication is that lower rates are not tempting 
if the need for funds is not pressing. Most under- 
writers are looking for some letdown in borrowing, 
mainly because of the drop in capital expansion plans. 
And there is a fear that most companies that are going 
ahead with expansion have already done their borrowing. 


Stock Rally Runs Out of Steam, 


Demonstrating Its Technical Nature 


Stock prices this week ran out of steam. 

Stimulated by the switch in credit policy, stock prices 
had staged a smart rally that was violently but only 
temporarily interrupted by Pres. Eisenhower's slight 
stroke. The Dow-Jones industrials average rose from 
427.94 on Nov. 14 to 449.55 in early December. Since 
then, though, the average has sagged back to a point 
about midway between its high and low. 

This hesitant performance makes it clear that the 
market is mainly dominated by short-run concerns. 
Investors are influenced by the drop in steel production 
and the lagging of both retail and auto sales. Stocks 
in these sectors were generally down, with Detroit's 
big three—General Motors, Chrysler, Ford—all selling at 
new lows for the year. 

By and large, there has been no rush to buy or to 
sell—the rally that had carried the averages about one- 
third above the October low of 419 has simply faded 
away. 

There is no doubt now that the rally was purely 
technical in nature (BW—Dec.7’°57,p160). 

The fact that the averages did not continue to advance 
does not mean that a new decline is a certainty. The 
prevailing opinion is that the market is unlikely to 
make a major move before the end of the year. 


The Markets Briefs 


A new favorite among most active stocks is Polaroid 
Corp. Some 92,000 shares were traded last week and the 
pace continues. Polaroid has only been listed on the 
Big Board since Nov. 4, opening at 50. It tumbled to 30, 
but the big demand in the past week. has driven it up to 
50 again. 


U.S. sulphur company shares also perked up this week 
on news that Mexican producers had increased prices 
$1 a ton. Foreign competition had forced domestic 
producers to cut their prices by $3 a ton last September, 
and sulphur shares have been among the market’s 
heaviest losers. 
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This “Tyson Tapered Roller Bearing is another of the 
high quality anti-friction bearings produced by SKF Industries, Inc. 
Only SKF designs and manufactures a complete line of all types and sizes of the four basic 


anti-friction bearings... ball bearings, cylindrical, spherical and tapered roller bearings. 


Because we make all types, you can a/ways be sure of getting the right bearing in the right place. 


*Manufactured by “Tyson Bearing Co., Massillon, Ohio. Division of SKF Industries, Inc. 











EVERY TYPE—EVERY USE 


=sazses= 


Spherical, Cylindrical, Ball, and “Tyson Tapered Roller Bearings 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 
SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 








The shape of things to come 


Take a peek into the future and see a whole help you handle increasing amounts of work 
new approach to executive office living. Here in an ever-shortening day. Better office furni- 
is the Delta. It’s from the new Steelcase ture dealers are featuring the Flight Line now. 
Flight Line executive office furniture See it soon! Steelcase Inc., Grand Rapids, 
thoughtfully designed for busy men. The Michigan. In Canada: Canadian Steelcase 
massive top, with its distinctively different Co., Ltd., Don Mills, Ontario. 


delta-wing shape, gives you almost unlimited 
work area and doubles neatly as a conference Our new full-color Flight Line 
table for on-the-spot meetings with your brochure will tell you more about 
staff. And, each pedestal and drawer carries eo ree een ~ 


your secretary to write Dept. B, 
a full complement of personal features to 


STEELCASE INC 











PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK Glance through the Apartments to Let section of any metropolitan news- 
paper, and you'll be impressed by the growing list of cooperative apartments 
DEC. 14, 1957 on the market. 





In five years, the number of such co-ops has doubled in major cities such 
as New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Chicago, and Los Angeles. The 
idea is catching on even in resort areas. 


The increase in this type of housing comes both from new de luxe apart- 
ments and from the conversion of older ones. In both cases, one big attrac- 
A BUSINESS WEEK tion is the co-op’s tax-deduction features 


Local practices vary, but the basic setup of a co-op is quite simple. 








To become tenant-owner of a co-op, you buy shares in a corporation 
SERVICE that owns the whole property. The stock issued covers the equity over and 
above the amount of the outstanding mortgage. (You have no personal lia- 
bility on the mortgage.) The shares of stock are allocated to each apartment 
in proportion to its size and rental. 


When you “buy” an apartment, you don’t get a deed. What you do get 
is a “proprietary lease” that (1) entitles you to occupancy for a long term of 
years, and (2) gives you a restricted right to sell to a third party in the 
meantime. In most cases, all leases expire at the same time. After that, the 
tenants vote on whether to extend the leases for another term, or to sell the 
building and divide any net proceeds. 


You pay no fixed rent, but an annual “maintenance,” which is your pro 
rata share of all costs—taxes, interest and amortization on the mortgage, in- 
surance, and operating expenses. The corporation board, which is elected 
annually by the tenants, decides on the current maintenance charge—for 
which you’re billed monthly—and determines the over-all policy of building 
operation. The board also has a qualified staff to run the building. 


Where does the “bargain” come in? Let’s take a New York City example. 


Today, a high-priced new co-op building in New York, with apartments 
ranging from three to seven rooms, would fall within this price structure: 
Equity (downpayment) per room, $3,500 to $6,000; mortgage per room, 
$4,000 to $6,000; annual maintenance charge per room, $800 to $1,000 
(including mortgage payments). 


Say you pay $25,000 down for a five-room apartment, and that the mort- 
gage (apportioned to the apartment) amounts to $25,000. (This would be 
about right for new construction.) Your “maintenance” comes to say $4,000 
a year. Of the $4,000, you should be able to deduct, for tax purposes, an 
average of about 40%, or $1,600. For a man in the 50% tax bracket this 
means a saving of $800 a year. Put another way, his annual payments would 
mean a $3,200 out-of-pocket cost. 


Over a 20-year period, this tenant would spend $64,000. He would 
also be reducing his share of the mortgage, thus building up his equity 
probably well beyond the $25,000 mark. Meantime, there’s the opportunity 
to sell or sublet, possibly at-a good profit. 


Taking the same apartment on a straight rental basis would cost around 
$6,000 per year—or $120,000 in 20 years. And at the end of that time, you 
still would have no equity. 


There are other advantages, too: You are assured of permanent occu- 

pancy. You are rid of the headache of short-term leases. You have a 

voice in management of the building. Some co-ops also provide special 
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and special features such as accommodations for “live-in” domestics. 


There are, of course, some disadvantages to this type of “lease.” Some 
of the drawbacks gre tied in with selling and subletting. You can sell or sub- 
let, but often special rules can jinx a good deal. One catch is the frequent 
stipulation that any new tenant-owner (or subtenant) must first be “ap- 
proved” by the board of directors. On one hand, this tends to maintain 
the character of the building. But a strict management may place too 
severe restrictions on a co-op owner wanting to sell 


The co-op idea has other negative points: 


* If operation costs go up and up, there may be little you can do about it, 
except cast a single vote for economy. There’s a chance, too, that your main- 


’ tenance costs could increase substantially if some apartments became vacant. 


* You don’t get away from “house rules.” Nor do you have free rein 
inside your apartment. For example, you may have to get permission to 
make renovations. 


* In many cases, you can neither pledge nor assign your shares (except 
when selling and vacating). 


¢ The price you pay for your co-op may include not only the actual cost 
plus builder’s profits, but also a premium for obtaining a de luxe apartment. 


Any complaints? Suggestions? On Jan. 7, the House Ways & Means 
Committee will start 30 days of public hearings in Washington on “general 
taxation.” Proposals, of course, will flood in—with maybe a greater empha- 
sis than usual on strictly personal items. High on the agenda (though no 
formal schedule of topics has been fixed yet) is an expected rush of ideas on 
tax relief for parents of college students. 


Address your statements to Clerk of the Committee, Leo H. Irwin, Room 
1105-A, New House Office Bldg., Washington 25, D. C. 


There’s a new housing service for the transferred executive who sud- 
denly finds himself in the market for a house. So far, it’s limited to helping 
newcomers who want to reside in Fairfield County, Conn. But the plan 
eventually will be offered in other key cities, coast to coast. What you get is 
full information on neighborhoods, zoning laws, schools, selected properties, 
etc. Buyers pay the standard realty commission (Executive Housing, 1073 
Post Rd., Darien, Conn.). 


Bogus twenties: The Secret Service warns that phony $20 bills are cir- 
culating in Eastern Seaboard cities. Here’s how to spot them: The front side 
has the number “M43” in the lower righthand corner; the back has “34” in 
the same place. The backs of these bills, which are drawn on the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, look faded, washed out. 


One way to keep your office party from going haywire is to switch to 
“mild” eggnog. A good prescription for about 30 portions calls for 12 egg 
yokes, a half-pound of sugar, a pint of milk, a quart of heavy cream, nutmeg 
—and a fifth of Puerto Rican rum. (Or you can substitute a pint each of 


Cognac and Jamaica Rum.) 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Deo. 14, 1957, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 




























*K Developed by A. O. Smith research, 
E.D.O.S. means engineered designs for 
optimum structures. The method con- 
sists of precision-forging, contour- 
rolling, flash and fusion weiding. 

The savings in metal and machining 
time are truly amazing — particularly 
when you consider the high cost and 
limited machinability of the hard 
alloys and wonder metals now being 
used in aviation and other metalwork- 
ing industries. Actually, E.D.O.S. offers 


Evolution of a steam turbine blade. Picture 
sequence shows how E.D.O.S. puts all the 
metal! to work. Start with a billet of type 403 
stainless steel; precision-forge to initial shape; 
then contour-roll to the blades full length. 
Next, pitch the blade on a hydraulic press, 
That's. it. With minimum machining on the 
root, the blade is ready for installation. 









Putting all the metal 





to work with 








savings as high as 70% by comparison 
to conventional fabricating methods. 
This A. O. Smith idea for creative 
mass production has been proved on a 
wide variety of products — including 
hollow steel propeller blades, structural 
air frame components, jet engine spacer 
rings...is equally applicable to numer- 
ous industrial parts and assemblies. 
@ Write for free, illustrated bulletin de- 
scribing E.D.0.S. in detail. See how this 
“total-use-of-metal” process can serve you. 





Ui 


A. O. Smith's ‘‘total-use-of-metal” process adds new dimension to mass production 






Through research 4 ...@ better way 


AO.Smith 


MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


- « « Where creative skill with steel serves you 
through better products and processes for home, 
form, industry ond government. 


A. 0. Smith International $. A. 
Mitwaukee 1, Wisconsin, U. S$. A 
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INDUSTRIES 


The Boom in Shooting Preserves 


As game on public lands be- 
comes scarcer, more hunters go 
to shooting preserves, where 
targets are guaranteed. 


O* A CRISP, sunny morning last 
week, four hunters moved through 
the knee-high stubble of a field on 
New York’s Long Island, their shot- 
guns held at ready. Alongside them 
a dog handler occasionally signaled 
to a setter ranging ahead. Suddenly 
the dog froze, its extended head rig- 
idly pointed at a clump of cover. As 
one hunter advanced, the cover erupted 
with a blur of color and a furious beat 
of wings. In a moment, the blur of 
color—a_ ringneck pheasant—crumpled 
in the blast of a shotgun (pictures). 
Nearly a dozen times that morning 
the scene was repeated. By noon, the 
hunters—an investment firm executive 
THE MOMENT OF TRUTH for a freshly released pheasant—out of season. It falls and an importer and their wives—had 
to the gun of one of the wives in a Suffolk Lodge, Long Island. downed cicht birds. These hunters were 





YOU GET more rewarding hunting land, stocked 


with birds, at a shooting preserve. 


YOU GET a guide and a well-trained dog 
to point game and retrieve it (right). 
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SETTING OUT from the lodge, 


YOU GET a clubhouse, w 


here you can stop to get warm during the day and linger at 
the end of the hunt for a post-mortem. Suffolk Lodge is rustic but cozy. 


IN THE END, you get the bird—not the 


one you shot but one plucked and frozen. 
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Unusual picture of shooter ac- 
tually firing Model 70 Win- 
chester rifle. High velocity 270 
Winchester bullet is shown in 
flight approximately six inches 
from muzzle, and before evi- 
dence of recoil is visible. Pic- 
ture made in Winchester- 
Western Research Ballistic 
Laboratory of Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp., East Alton, 
Ulinois plant. 

Two lighting units were re- 
quired to cover the wide field 
of view. Each light has ap- 
proximately two microseconds 
flash duration. Even with two 
lights the broad coverage re- 
quired resulted in a very low 
intensity of light demanding 
extremely large lens aper- 
ture. Sharpness was main- 
tained making full use of 
shifting and swinging front 
and back of Graphic View 
Camera, 


ATHIESON Saves 6 Ways with 


Graphic-Equipped In-Plant Photo Dept. 


Unusual and interesting photographs 
for record and even pictorial results 
are made possible with availability 
of extreme tilts and swings found on 
Graphic View Cameras. 

This unusual picture was mode in 
the Western Bross Division of Olin- 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. at East 
Alton, Ill. 


Like most other firms having in- 
plant photo departments, Olin- 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation 
depends on Graphic and Graphic 
View Cameras to satisfy its picture 
needs. Speed Graphics were chosen 
“for the availability of faster focal 
plane shutter speeds (up to 1/1000 
second) for special uses.’’ Graphic 
View cameras have proved invalu- 
able ‘‘for their versatility, for close- 
up work and work requiring per- 
spective and distortion control.” 
These cameras perform many pho- 
tographic jobs from photomicrog- 
raphy to aerial photography. 

Olin - Mathieson figures its 


Aerial obliques can be made without spe- 
ciclized equipment on short notice using 
short exposures from Speed Graphic 
focal plane shutter. This partial view of 
Frost Products Division Mill ot Huttig, 
Arkansas, demonstrates versatility of 
equipment. 


Graphic-equipped In-Plant Photo 
Department benefits the company 
in six ways: 

1. Engineering time often is reduced from 
weeks or months to days. 
Development problems are speeded up. 
Production problems are solved more 
quickly. 

Administrative time in securing photo 
service is saved. 


Highly specialized photo services not 
commercially available can be em- 
ployed at any time. 
Actual production costs are 30% to 
50% below comparable commercial 
service costs. 
Write on your own letterhead to Dept. BW-14, Grailex, Inc., 
Rochester 3, N. Y., for your copy of “How Industry Cuts Costs 
with In-Plant Photography.” 
*Trade Mark 


70th 
Anniversary 
1887-1957 


GRAFLEX 4c 


A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


GRAFLEX, INC., ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 








THE COTURNIKX, a tiny Japanese quail, is being ‘stocked experimentally at 
Nilo Farms, near Alton, Ill. It makes a fast, shifty target and . . . 


shooting on a preserve where game is 
considered a crop and seasons are five 
months long. 

¢ Growing Sport—In a land where 15- 
million Americans regard hunting as the 
ultimate sport, such shooting preserves 
are growing as the game supply 
dwindles on open lands. 

So brisk has the growth been that, 
from a few far-flung preserves operating 
10 years ago, the number has reached 
1,000. In 1946, there were 237 com- 
mercial operations in four states and 
156 club operations in seven states. 
Last vear, there were 593 commercial 
operations in 19 states and 422 clubs 
in 14 states. By the end of 1957, the 
total is expected to pass 1,100, among 
the 38 states where they can function. 
¢ Two Main Types—The principal 
types are commercial preserves (like 


Long Island’s Suffolk Lodge) and club, 
or private, preserves. A third form of 
controlled shooting is the field trial, 
but there the shooting of birds is only 
incidental. Commercial operations are 
open to the public, and hunters are 
charged a fee for each bird they shoot. 
In a club operation, the preserve is 
managed for the benefit of members, 
either by the members themselves or by 
a commercial operator who issues mem- 
berships for an annual fee. 

Most shooting preserves release 
pheasants mainly because they are 
heavy, meaty birds, popular with hunt- 
ers, and easy to pen-raise without los 
ing all wild characteristics. Many pre 
serves release mallards, too. A few re 
lease quail and some chukar partridge. 
¢ Paying for Game—At Long Island's 
1,300-acre Suffolk Lodge, the season 
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IT SITS TIGHT when broadcast like seed, above. 


Birds stay where they are tossed until dogs arrived. 


begins Sept. 1 and ends Feb. 28. ‘These 


are the limits set for preserve shooting 


by New York State law. Fee-paying 
hunters bring down pheasants, chukar, 
mallards, and quail. For this kind of 
shooting, they pay owner Kenneth 
Hard $65 for an initial release of 
10 pheasants or chukar. Each duck they 
shoot costs $5; each quail $4. 

Most commercial preserves charge a 
lower pheasant fee than $6.50, and 
more and more of them are charging 
for the number of birds released, rather 
than for those shot and recovered 
¢ All the Conveniences—Usually, pre 
serve operators release pheasants just 
before a hunter enters a_ shooting 
course. If a hunter scorns this kind of 
release, most operators are happy to 
let him hunt pheasants that have es- 


caped earlier shooters This satishes 


MODEL PRESERVE demonstrates how to rear pheasants and care for them. Nilo Farms had 755 visitors this year to study methods. 








THERE ARE NO 


“WISHBONES”’ 


2 Every bone in TMI’s Research body 
is a genuine “do-bone”! With do-bones 
instead of wishbones, TMI delivers the 
highest quality stainless steel and special 
alloy tubing to precision standards... 
higher than any in the metalworking indus- 
standards that require 
eternal vigilance... research, research, 
research to be perfectionists on this top- 
rung technological level. 


try. These are 


Mi TMI people have the patience and 
the ability to seek out and find the better 
methods of cold drawing tubing in small 
sizes (.050"' to .625"') that spell savings 
for their customers and new perform- 
ance accomplishments for the 

products they help make. Perhaps we 
should be doing some practical 
researching for you? We're 

ready—today! 


ft All types of stainless steel plus 
Hastelloy alloys B*, C*, F*, X*, 
Multimet (N-155) alloy*, and 
Haynes alloy No. 25*. One-piece 
round and special shape 
capillary units... multiple 
diameter 1.D. and 

O.D. tubing and 

custom shapes. 

“Registered trade- 

marks of Haynes 

Stellite Co., Division of 

Union Carbide ond 

Carbon Corporation. 


TUBE METHODS INC. 


METALLURGISTS « ENGINEERS © MANUFACTURERS 
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the hunter who likes to hunt more than 
to shoot. At the same time, it raises 
the preserve operator's recovery rate, 
which is actually his rate of income. 
And, since a typical preserve supplies 
dog handlers and trained dogs, the 
hunter still has a better chance of tak- 
ing game than he would on public 
hunting grounds. 

Another advantage in preserve hunt- 
ing is that it tends to be safer. Parties 
are assigned to specific areas out of 
range of other hunters. 
¢ Gamut of Service—The services of a 
commercial preserve vary. At the top 
are such operations as Suffolk Lodge, 
which will provide overnight accommo- 
dations, meals, dogs, handlers, guides. 

On the other end of the services 
scale are part-time preserve operations, 
usually conducted by farmers who stock 
pheasants only as an additional crop 
for their off-season. A shooter brings 
his own dog and lunch and pays about 
$5 for each bird. Once he pays a mini- 
mum fee he is on his own, ranging over 
the farmer's fields much as he would 
on public hunting grounds. 
¢ Typical Cases—Somewhere in_ be- 
tween are the majority of preserves, 
which will average 400 to 500 acres, 
stock pheasants, perhaps ducks, and 
sometimes chukar and quail. 

Cedar Ridge Shooting Preserve near 
Fairfield, Conn., for instance, falls into 
this category. Another is Twin Hem- 
lock Pheasant Farm near Gettysburg, 
Pa. Its owner, Daniel Leroy Yingling, 
stocks only pheasants but provides all 
the needed services. A farm equipment 
dealer, Yingling began raising game 
birds for sale to hunters as a sideline, 
then opened his own shooting preserve. 
¢ Starting Small—Often the person 
operating a preserve is a farmer who 
makes a gradual shift over into running 
a preserve. One of these is Ralph 
Smith, who operates Ringneck Acres, 
a 350-acre preserve on his 1,000-acre 
farm, 30 mules west of Chicago. Be- 
ginning in 1953, he released 310 pheas- 
ants for commercial shooting, charged 
hunters $7.50 for each bird they 
downed. Today, the price is the same, 
but Smith is releasing 1,500 pheasants. 
He provides dogs and handlers and has 
built a comfortable clubhouse for hunt- 
ers, most of whom drive out from 
Chicago. 

In one important way these four 
preserves—Suffolk Lodge, Cedar Ridge, 
Twin Hemlock, and Ringneck Acres— 
are similar: All are fairly close to built- 
up urban areas, the chief source of their 
incomes. ‘These preserves have special 
appeal for the busy executive or pro- 
fessional man who does not have too 
much spare time. Often he can get as 
much shooting in half a day at a pre- 
serve as he could in a season on pub- 
lic land. 


¢ Luxury Clubs—In operation and serv- 


ices a club preserve is little different 
than a commercial preserve. 

It is only in the plush lining of a 
luxury-type club that a difference ap- 
pears. Rooms, lockers, and showers are 
provided and usually there are a res- 
taurant and a bar. 

One private preserve near Pitts- 
burgh—Rolling Rock—reportedly loses 
money as a shooting preserve, but 
makes up its losses and more at the bar. 
(The drinking is nearly always done 
after the shooting.) And because its 
lands are fenced, Rolling Rock pro- 
vides members with private hunting 
grounds during the deer season. 

Another club operation, the Fin and 
Feather near Elgin, Ill., charges the 
relatively high fee of $1,000 for releas- 
ing “every kind of game bird under 
the sun,” including wild turkeys and 
such an experimental type as the Co- 
turnix (picture, page 167). 
¢ Shortage of Targets—It is the slim- 
ness of the hunter's bag that is the 
most important reason for the growth 
of shooting preserves. Five times as 
many hunting licenses were sold this 
year as in 1946, while the supply of 
game has been declining. 

Although public hunting laws im- 
pose game limits on open lands, the 
real limits are imposed by decreasing 
game supplies. A daily two-bird cock 
pheasant limit in one state, for ex- 
ample, is based on the assumption 
that two cocks a day can be found and 
shot. For most hunters, though, the 
assumed fact is mere fiction, especially 
among those pressed for time. For 
them, shooting becomes a dry run, 
and public hunting becomes a hike. 
¢ Expert Advice—Operators—both com- 
mercial and club—have contributed 
to their own growth by helping them- 
selves. Today, they are following ad- 
vice from such experts as Winchester- 
Western Div.’s Nilo Farms, a demon- 
stration and research preserve near 
Alton, Ill. (picture, page 167), and 
from New York’s Sportsman’s Service 
Bureau, a division of the Sporting 
Arms & Ammunition Manufacturers 
Institute. 

Nilo Farms, a model shooting pre- 
serve, was established in 1952. On 
its 522 acres, Dr. Edward L. Kozicky 
directs programs in game bird research 
and in basic operations of shooting 
preserves. ‘This year, Nilo Farms has 
already answered 1,900. inquiries by 
mail and has had 755 ‘Visitors who 
operate or are interested in running 
game preserves. 

Kozicky and his staff compile in- 
formation on such problems as invest- 
ment, land selection, raising game 
birds, managing customers, and cul- 
tivating food patches. They are also 
involved in improving the game sup- 
ply. One research project deals with 
the Coturnix, a Japanese quail weigh- 
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How does a new 
chemical company 
win customers? 


One way we at AMOCO Chemicals expect 
to win customers is by backing up the prod- 
ucts we sell with effective technical service. 
Customers receive not only the products 
they buy from us but also help in applying 
these products profitably. 


This facet of our selling is so important to us 
that a special technical service laboratory 
has been established separate from our 
other research facilities. One day recently 
a telephone call came to our laboratory 
from a paint manufacturer in Canada who 
uses our PANAREZ Hydrocarbon Resins. He 
was having problems with his aluminum 
paint formulation. By 4:30 p.m. the next day 
our technical service men had dupticated 
the formulation, isolated the problem and 
prepared several suggested solutions. The 
paint manufacturer had these suggestions 
less than 30 hours after his original call. 


The broad interpretation that we have 
given to the term technical service is 
exemplified by our work on caulking com- 
pounds. For years manufacturers of caulking 
materials have needed better yardsticks for 
measuring the quality of their finished for- 
mulations. Our technical service men devel- 
oped three new tests for evaluating caulk- 
ing compounds. They have thus advanced 
the industry's knowledge of what it takes 
to make good caulks. 


We think that effective technical service is 
one of the ways to win customers and to 
become a new resource in the chemical 
industry. May we serve you? Your inquiry 
will receive an immediate response. 


John J. O'Connell, Vice President of 
Marketing, reports on AMOCO Chemicals 
plan for providing technical service 

to customers. 


CHEMICALS 
CORPORATION 


910 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 80, Ii! 
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Thi vy about locating a plant in Ohio, Indiana or 
Illinois’? Then check Nickel Plate’s survey service. 

NKP has information on available sites—plus facts 
on utilities, taxes, transportation and other data you'll 
need to know. In fact, every NKP survey is tailor-made 
to your requirements. 

Let NKP know those requirements. Please contact 
M. H. Markworth, Nickel Plate Road, 1402 Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio. MAin 1-9000. 


/ had to find a plant site... 
NKP SURVEYS MADE MY JOB EASIER 
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In LOS ANGELES, The SHERATON-TOWN HOUSE 


Enjoy a touch of Hawaii in the heart of Los Angeles. 


Swimming pool — beautiful lanai suites — service in the 


SHERATON the proudest name in HOTELS 
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For reservations 
by Direct-Line 
Teletype or the new 
4-second 
Reservatron, 
call your nearest 
SHERATON HOTEL 
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... the result of insuffi- 
cient knowledge was failure 
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STORY starts on p. 164 


ing 3 to 4 oz. It’s inexpensive to raise, 
propagates quickly and prolifically. It 
doesn't vield much of a bite as food, 
but it offers a fast and shifty target. 

¢ Manufacturers Help—The Sports- 
man’s Service Bureau spends $250,000 
a year in promoting preserve shooting 
-which helps the sales of arms and 
ammunition. Its chief service is to 
supply free information to operators. 
¢ Bad Planning—l'ive to 10 years ago, 
there were no such services available. 
Often the result of insufficient know- 
how was failure. Some operators would 
plow funds into preserves, then fail 
to develop a feature as important as 
trained dogs. Without dogs, an op- 
erator’s recovery rate staved so low 
that he was unable to stay in business. 

Other operators jumped into busi 
ness after finishing some misleading 
arithmetic and a casual but envious look 
at a few successful preserves. 

Che arithmetic went this way: Since 

hunters pay about $5 for each pheasant 
they shoot, an annual stock of 10,000 
pheasants seemingly meant an annual 
gross of $50,000. But this is far off 
any gross sales base, since the pheasant 
recovery rate, or the operator's income 
rate, hovers around 75% at a_ suc- 
cessful preserve. In fact, one state— 
Pennsylvania—permits only a 75% re- 
covery rate. 
e The Finances—One of the countrv’s 
largest operators releases 12,000 birds 
a year. As a more than average suc- 
cess, the preserve’s recovery rate is 
9,000 to 10,000 birds. He buvs from 
outside sources but pavs no more than 
$2 for each bird, sometimes $1. His 
ZrOSs 1S $45,000 to $50,000. Out of this 
comes the cost of feed, labor, etc., but 
the Sportsman’s Service Bureau esti- 
mates his net at close to $2 a bird, or 
$18,000 to $20,000. 

Ihe average operator makes $5,000 
a vear on recovery of 5,000 birds. 
¢ Room for Growth—Whether _ it’s 
commercial or club, the shooting pre- 
serve has been called many things. 
Its admirers refer to it as controlled 
shooting, regulated shooting, and com- 
mercial shooting. Others have called 
it shooting fish in a barrel, barnvard 
shooting, and a number of other names 
much more vivid and even less com- 
plimentary. 

It has been sneered at by any num- 
ber of hunters, who are, in fact, its 
main opposition. For, despite the up 
surge in shooting preserves and the 
prediction that 50% of the nation’s 
hunters will use them regularly some 
day, only 5% actually do so today. END 
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Interlocked corners, curled collars, extruded holes, a severe draw — these operations and many more are represented by 
these parts for two meter boxes. Armco ZINCGRIP Steel was used for all parts because its tight zinc coating doesn’t 
flake or peel. When these meter boxes are put in service there are no zinc-bare spots where corrosion can take hold. 


Anything you can do with sheet steel 
can be done with Armco ZINCGRIP Steel 


Draw, form, pierce, or extrude this durable steel, and its 


zinc coating stays on because it flows with the base metal 


Twenty-one years of successful use in fabricating 
all kinds of products has proved that Armco ZINc- 
crip“ Steel withstands the most severe working. 
You never have to baby it in the shop. 

Its attractive, tightly-bonded coating of hot-dip zine 
provides protection from corrosion. Even after the 
most severe forming, there are no zinc-bare spots 


where unsightly rust can take hold. 


ZINCGRIP is available with a special mill-Bonderized 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


SHEFFIELD DIVISION 


ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


surface that takes paint without pretreatment of any 
kind, and preserves it longer. 

Armco ZinccriP Steel is only one of many special 
steels developed by Armco for better steel products 
at lower cost. Perhaps one or more of these special 
steels could cut production costs or add sales points 


to your products. 


Why not get the full story? Call your nearest Armco 


sales office . .. or write to the address below. 


0 


THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
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drawings to life... 


on weldments 
and components 


bring your 


For custom fabrication 

in alyminum, steel, copper, 
stainless, etc., send your prints 
for prompt quotation 


KIRK. Hlum 


3114 Forrer Street 
Cincinnati 9, Ohio 
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of service 


you get 


Safety w 
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with Wheaton | 


Household goods, office and ex- 
hibits are safe in the hands of 
the Wheaton organization. 
Prompt, dependable long-dis- 
tance service from coast to coast. 


FREE Moving Day Kit 
—full of helps, labels, address cards, 


Call your toca © 
Wheaton Agent (500 
Agents — all principal 
cities) or write to: 
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LONG DISTANCE MOVING 
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Lead Prices 


Cents per Pound 
17 


Data; E,8M.J, Metical and Mineral Morkets. 
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Foreign Metal Drives Prices Down 


Lead prices were cut another $¢ a lb. 
to 13¢ at the beginning of this month 
-the lowest level since March, 1954. 
It was the fifth price cut this year from 
the 16¢-per-lb. level that prevailed from 
January, 1956, to May, 1957. Domestic 
producers followed custom smelters 
with the cut. 

The cut was necessary because for- 


cign lead was being offered to U.S 


Carpet and Rug Production 


Percent of Total Carpet and Rug Production 
100 


consumers at prices below the 13.5¢ 
level. In addition, there was a wide 
spread between New York and London 
prices. That spread is around 34¢, and 
reflects partly anticipation of a possible 
rise in U.S. import duties on lead. 
There already have been hearings on 
such an increase, and the matter is now 
being studied by the U.S. Tariff Com- 


mission. 


Tufted Keeps Rolling Up Records 


sq. yd. of tufted rugs and carpets were 
shipped compared with 25-million sq. 
yd. in the same period last year. If this 
year-to-year lead is maintained in the 
traditionally higher second half, the 
tufted carpet total for the year may 


Tufted carpets accounted for 51.5% 
of all room-size yardage shipped in the 
first half of this year, surpassing for the 
first time production of wool and wool 


blend carpets and rugs. This figure com- 


pares with 9% in 1951 and 46% in 
1956. In the half-vear period, 33-million 


reach 70-million sq. vd. Tufted rugs 
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Bruning Copying Machines Streamline 
Paperwork for Fast-Moving Railroad! 


The progressive New York Central System, famous 
for fast, efficient trains like the 20th Century 

Limited, has streamlined paperwork, too, with 

modern Bruning Copyflex copying machines. 

In New York Central’s accounting operations, 
many reports and statements are reproduced by 
Copyflex directly from original work sheets. Cumu- 
lative reports are prepared by posting new entries on 
work sheets and making new Copyflex copies. This has 
completely eliminated clerical rewriting, retyping, 
proofreading. Reports go out hours to days earlier. 

You, too, can save time and money with Copyflex 
en almost any paperwork in your business, Copyflex 
machines are clean, odorless, economical—letter- 
size copies cost less than a penny each for materials, 


Mail coupon below for special literature offer. 
Desk Top Model, $555. Larger Models Available, 


~------=-Send for your free copy!---------+---- 





Charles Bruning Company, Inc., Dept. 121-E 


/ 4700 Montrose Ave., Chicago 41, til. 
\B R U N / N G In Canada: 105 Church Street, Toronto 1, Ont. 


Please send me my free copy of “Shortcuts to Accounting” and 


further information on Copyflex. 
Yd) /0x Name 


Company. 











Address 





City County 
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EATON IS PART OF THE NEW LOOK IN RAILROADS 


‘nC 





“Arriving On Time” 











Takes More Than Speed 


The modern diesel locomotive brought to America’s rail- 
roads a new concept of efficiency, dependability, and 
economy. And speed! Freight trains carry goods at express 
train speeds—some roads have cut trans-continental sched- 
ules by more than 24 hours. But even more important than 
speed to their on-time operation is the ability of diesels to 
stay on the job and out of the shop; to run almost in- 
definitely with only minor maintenance attention. Some 
diesel locomotives have been in continuous service for more 
than two years without missing a trip. A thousand miles a 


day, seven days a week, is common. 


As a principal supplier of such diesel engine parts as 
valves, tappets, hydraulic valve lifters, valve springs, valve 
guide castings, and gears, Eaton has been privileged to make 
1 number of significant contributions to this efficiency and 
dependability. Even before the coming of diesels, Eaton was 
1 dependable supplier to American railroads. 


Developments now in Eaton engineering laboratories are 
destined to play an important part in helping America’s 


railroads achieve new objectives in economy, uninterrupted 
service, and travel comfort. 

Eaton divisions and subsidiaries listed at the right are 
engaged in continuous research toward the development of 
new and better products—not only for the railroads, but 
for a broad cross section of industry, and for the fabricating 
of these products at the lowest possible cost. 


+ ” . 


EATON WORKS WITH THESE MAJOR INDUSTRIES 
Aircraft © Air Conditioning © Automotive ¢ Appliance 
Communications ¢ Construction ¢ Farm Machinery ¢ Metals 
Machine Tool ¢ Marine Engine © Materials Handling ¢ Paper 
Power ¢ Railroads ¢ Refrigeration ¢ Textile, and many others. 


EATON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY ??? 





Eaton Products 
are a Vital Part of 
America's Progress! 


AIRCRAFT DIVISION 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
Blades of stainless steel, titanium, or other 
materials for jet and gas turbine engines. 


AUTOMOTIVE GEAR DIVISION 
Richmond, Indiana 
Bevel Gears—Spiral, Hypoid, Zerol, Straight and 
Angular * Straight Spur Gears * Helical Gears 
Flywheel Ring Gears * Gear Assemblies 


AXLE DIVISION 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Single Reduction, Double Reduction, and 2-Speed 
Truck Axles and Components ¢ Front Truck Axles 
Tandem Drive Truck Axles 


DYNAMATIC DIVISION 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Induction Clutches, Drives, Brakes, Dynamometers, 
and Speed Control Equipment for industrial 
applications. 


EATON AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS, LTD. 
Lendon, Ontario, Canada 
Engine Valve Tappets ¢ Spring Lockwashers 
Screw and Washer Assemblies 
Automotive Heating-Ventilating Systems 


FOUNDRY DIVISION 
Vassar, Michigan 
Permanent-Mold Gray Iron Castings in a great 
variety of shapes and intricately-cored designs. 


HEATER DIVISION 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Automotive Heating-Ventilating and 
Defrosting Systems 
Automotive Air Conditioning Units and Parts 
Ventilators for Military Tanks * Jet Engine Parts 


MARION FORGE DIVISION 
Marion, Ohio 
Differential Forgings * Ring Gear and Pinion 
Forgings * Air Brake Components 
Automotive Axle Shafts 


POWDERED METALS DIVISION 
Coldwater, Michigan 
Powdered Metal Parts: Bronze, Brass, Iron, Steel 
Tungsten Carbide Tips and Shapes 
Carbide Cutting Tools * Tungsten Carbide Dies 


PUMP DIVISION 
Marshall, Michigan 
Pumps for: Power Steering, Servo Power Booster, 
Hydraulic Transmissions, Implement Actuation, 
Lubrication, Converter Supply. 
Viscous Drives for Automotive Fans 


RELIANCE DIVISION 
Massillon, Ohio 
Spring Lockwashers * Screw and Washer Assem- 
blies * Hose Fasteners * Snap and Retainer Rings 
Cold-drawn Steel Wire 


SAGINAW DIVISION 
Saginaw, Michigan 
Engine Valve Tappets * Hycraulic Valve Lifters 
Anti-friction Ball Bearing Screws 
Self-locking Adjusting Screws 
Engine Valve-Seat Inserts 
SPRING DIVISION 
Detroit, Michigan 
Automotive Chassis Leaf Springs * Coil Springs 
Valve Springs * Spring Wire Forms 
Spring Steel Stampings 
SPRING PERCH COMPANY, INC. 
Lackawanna, New York 
Motor Truck Leaf Springs * Automobile Chassis 
Springs * Spring Steel Stampings 
STAMPING DIVISION 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Chrome Plated Automotive Stampings 
Automotive and Aircraft Fuel Tank Caps and Necks 
Radiator Pressure Caps * Tank Vent Valves 


VALVE DIVISION 
Battle Creek and Lawton, Michigan 
Internal Combustion Engine Valves 
Aircraft and Automotive Sodium-Cooled Valves 


S. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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are manufactured principally of cotton 
or rayon and acetate varns; very little 
wool is used. Of the 85.4-million Ib. 
of yarn used in the manufacture of 


tufted rugs in the first half of this vear 
23.1% was cotton, 60.7% rayon and 
acetate, 8.2% wool, and 8% other 
fibers. 


Underground Gas Siiseioe Capacity 


Billions of Cubic Feet End of Year 
3500 


3 


1949 1950 1951 1952 


Data: American Gas | Assn. 


1953 1954 1935 1956 
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Storage Capacity Still Growing 


Underground gas storage capacity 
climbed sharply last year. At the end 
of 1956, total underground storage ca- 
pacity stood at 3.4-trillion cu. ft., up 
62% from 1955. Capacity has in- 
creased about. 17 times in the last 10 
years. 

Such “warehousing” of natural gas 
has become necessary because of the 


Dato; Ward's Avtomotive Reports. 


increasing numbers of house heating 
customers being served and because of 
the peak demand requirements during 
winter, the American Gas Assn. reports. 
Gas is piped into storage during mild 
weather when demand is low. Cur- 
rently, some 18-million U.S. homes 
are being provided with gas for heat- 
ing. 
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Over the 6-Million Mark 


Scheduled December passenger car 
production of 619,000 units would be 
the highest output for any month since 
January. It points to a final 1957 total 
of 6,207,000 units, according to Ward's 
Automotive Reports. This would rep- 


% gain over 1956, which 
chalked up 5,801,565. 

Indications are that auto companies 
will divvy up this way: Ford 31%, 


resent a 


Chrvsler 20.1%, General Motors 
45.9%, and the independents 3%. 
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DOLLS’ HEADS pile-up on racks to await a turn at the sewing machine that stitches curly synthetic-fiber wigs in their scalps. 
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What to Do Until Santa Comes 


That was the off-season prob- 
‘. lem of Ideal Toy Corp. So Ideal 
is going to make housewares. 


Only a week or two ago, the Ideal 
Toy Corp.’s factory at Hollis, Long Is- 
land, was humming with a frantic rush 
to fill buyers’ last-minute Christmas 
orders. Now time has run out; the 
stores have all the stock they can ex- 
pect to sell. Ideal’s factory is like a 
| morgue. 

“Haven't you noticed,” asks an execu- 

tive, reviving an old office joke, “that 
the switchboard girl has already started 
saving ‘Idle Tovs’ when she answers a 
call?” 

Idleness for about three months of 
each year is the bane of any toy manu- 
facturer. And as toys get more com- 
plicated and their manufacturers get 
more mechanized, the seasonal slump 
hurts more. A toymaker can’t just lay 
off Santa Claus’s helpers and forget 
about the factory till spring. He has a 
lot of costly machinery lying idle, too. 

That’s the big reason why Ideal is 
going into its first major product line 
apart from toys—plastic houseware and 
tableware (picture, right). The com- 
pany hopes to keep its plant busy vear- 
round with a year-round product. 
¢ Spare-Time Income—In its five-block- 
long factory, Ideal already does a fair AMONG FIRST DELIVERIES from trial molds in Europe is a plastic wastebasket, here 
volume of custom molding for other displayed by Alfred C. Manovill, director of Ideal Toy’s new housewares division. 



































MOLDER trims parts of plastic Western 
fort for packaging with toy soldier sets. 


CHRISTMAS RUSH on the production line 


continued up to about a week or so ago. 
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You Get Things Done With 
Boardmaster Visual Control 





vy Gives Graphic Picture of Your Operations 
—Spotlighted by Color 


Facts at a glance — Saves Time, Saves 
Money, Prevents Errors 
Simple to operate — Type or Write on 


Cards, Snap in Grooves 

Ideal for Production, Traffic, Inventory, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 

Made of Metal. Compact and Attractive. 
Over 200,000 in Use 


Complete price $4950 including cards 


FREE’ 


24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. 8-500 
Without Obligation 


Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


55 West 42nd Street © New York 36, N. Y. 





Planning to Build?_ 






THIS CATALOG CAN 


SAVE YOU THOUSANDS 
rela es 


DOLLARS 


Find out how to build at far | 
less cost . . . how to build in 
only weeks instead of months | 
. how to build to fit your 
exact requirements with Steel- 
craft's versatile, pre-engineered | 
standard steel buildings. This 
easy-to-understand, 20-page 
catalog fully describes appli- | 
cations, building types, con- 
struction detail and optional 
designs. Mail coupon now! | 


rue STEELCRAFT | 
MANUFACTURING CO, 
9017 BLUE ASH RD. DEPT. 512B 
CINCINNATI 42, OHIO 
Rush me your STEELCRAFT STAND- 
ARD STEEL BUILDING catalog. 
NAME —— 
FIRM a = —EEE 
STREST ....... ee \ 
cITy STATE — 
L. om —— a mers = | 
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SILVER-PLATED DOLLS hang up to dry before being immersed in a copper electro- 
plating solution to make molds for the slush molding process used in dollmaking. 


companies, such as appliance manufac- 
turers. This helps to soak up excess 
capacity in the injection molding shop 
when toymaking is below its seasonal 
peak, but it accounts for less than 10% 
of Ideal’s annual sales volume. And, of 
course, it’s an unreliable source of in- 
come 

“You can never tell when someone 
who wants to do any old job to keep his 
men and machines working will under- 
price you,” says Vice-Pres. Alfred C. 
Manovill 

“We've probably done it ourselves 
when we hit a bad slack period.” 

Ihe same injection molding machines 
used for toymaking can be used for the 
new plastic houseware and _ tableware. 
Ideal has a big investment in its 84 
machines, which range in value from 
$10,000 to more than $50,000, de 
pending on their size. Injection mold- 
ing equipment represents the bulk of 
the company’s $24-million worth of 
machinery. 


|. Billion-Dollar Industry 


Making tovs has grown to be a really 
Retail sales this year are 
expected to set a new record of $14- 
billion. Yet no one manufacturer has 
a significant bite of the total. The in 
dustry is made up of more than 1,000 
companies, few of which gross more 
than $l-million a vear. 

The largest in the industry, Louis 
Niarx & Co., is privately held and 
doesn’t issue a financial statement. But 
its gross is estimated in the trade at 
between $40-million and $50-million. 

Behind Marx comes a cluster of com- 
panies in the $20-million range. Ideal’s 


big business. 
g 


chairman, Benjamin F. Michtom, ex- 
pects Ideal to wind up the year with 
about $21-million in sales. This would 
be about 10% above last vear, and the 
best vear since $23-million in 1953 
(the high vear for many toy manufac- 
turers). 

Other tovmakers in Ideal’s size class 
for which data are available include 
Murray Ohio Mfg. Co., maker of 
wheeled goods, $24.5-million in 1956; 
Lionel Corp., $22.8-million, and A. C. 
Gilbert Co., close to $15-million. 

Strictly on tovs, Michtom believes 
Ideal is the second largest, behind only 
Marx. Most of the other companies 
in the same size bracket have more in- 
come from non-tov products than Ideal 
does, he savs. 
¢ Seasonal Pattern—Being almost en- 
tirely in tovs has given Ideal the full 
grief of the seasonal fluctuations. More 
than 60% of retail sales of tovs are 
packed into November and December— 
this vear, the holiday shopping season 
is averaging about $16-million a day 
at retail. October, the next best month, 
accounts for a mere 6.7% of annual 
volume. January, February, and March 
together provide less than 10% of sales. 

More than in many industries, pro- 
duction is only one jump ahead of the 
sales pattern. Production even in De- 
cember doesn’t run out until shipping 
time from plant to store almost equals 
the number of shopping days until 
Christmas. 

“There’s not much vou can do about 
it,” says Michtom. “You start out 
slowly, increase the pace steadily until 
you are working three shifts, 24 hours 
a day in October and November, then 
quit in the middle of December. You 
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CHROME + CARBON + STAINLESS STEEL » BRASS » BRONZE - MONEL 








make hoover your one source 


for quality balls 


you simplify purchasing when you buy from Hoover’s 
complete line of chrome steel, commercial-type carbon steel, 
stainless steel, brass, bronze and monel balls. They are 
available in all popular grades and sizes. Carbon steel, from 
3/32” through 1’. . . all others 1/16” through 4-1/2’ in diam- 
eter. . . a wide selection to meet virtually every application, 


you are assured uniform high quality .. . finest in 
industry! That’s why most major ball bearing manufacturers 
are among Hoover’s best customers. Years of experience, 
unmatched processing and quality control methods pay off 
in superior, uniform quality for which all Hoover Balls are 
famous. For example, Hoover’s Grade ‘‘O”’ Micro- Velvet 
Chrome Balls, are accurate within 10 millionths of an inch. 





new literature available 


you get prompt delivery and hoover know-how. 


Hoover has been manufacturing balls since 1913. Current Hoover Ball and Bearing Company 

, production capacity, utilizing the most modern machines Ann Arbor, Michigan 
and methods, is now so great that orders for millions of balls [1] Send BULLETIN 101 about Hoover Micro-Velvet 
are met on schedule every month . . . your assurance of Quality Balls of chrome steel, stainless steel, brass, 
quick action, prompt delivery. bronze and monel. 


() Send BULLETIN 102 coyering Hoover Commercial- 


For quality balls in quantity, you can depend on Hoover. Type ‘Carbon Stect Bole for @ wide variety of 








Micro-Velvet is a Hoover Trademark. applications. 

Name Oe i anol 
ag RI a ee CME SRN Ce 
Company " inrntitivatinenoteanialaiiicieatie itpitiailan talarain 
BALL AND BEARING COMPANY Addon 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN i 

SALES OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: 2020 SOUTH FIGUEROA, LOS ANGELES 7, CALIFORNIA 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY Se WIRE US OR é IS CALL US IN ANN ARBOR AT N 1ANDY 3-4274 OR IN LOS ANGELES AT RICHMOND 7-0593 
~~" 
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ADDING YEARS TO HIGHWAYS... 


J ‘« Sy . 
s As e ; s# 
f Bah ‘# 
= > = Z. § — 
ode , 
ge i 


with Cox & Stevens Electronic Scales 


Longer life is being built into our highways as a 
result of truck axle load research carried on by 
state highway engineers. In the past, conven- 
tional “stop, wait and weigh” roadside scales 
collected only limited research data while truck- 
ers fretted at delays. Now, Cox & Stevens Elec- 
tronic Scales, set right in the highway, record 
axle loads, axle spacings, gross weights and speeds... instan- 
taneously . . . while the trucks high-ball along. 

Similar Cox, & Stevens Electronic Scales are also used to detect 
overloaded trucks “on the fly.” They permit equitable enforcement 
of weight laws... stopping only the violators... without even 
slowing down trucks properly loaded, One scale crew can do the 
work of several. 

Cox & Stevens Electronic Scales are now installed in Iowa, 
Virginia, Minnesota and Oregon. They are a product of Electronic 
Signal Co., an important member of the Neptune group now serv- 
ing virtually all industries. 


NEPTUNE METER COMPANY, 19 West 50th St., New York 20, N. Y. 


neplune 


for a better / measure of profit 


DIVISIONS and PRODUCTS 
Neptune Meter Co., Neptune Meters, Lid. liquid meters 
Revere Corporation of America / aircraft instruments & wire 
Superior Meter Co., Inc. / gos meters 
Hot Spot Detector Co., Inc. / temperature warning systems 
Electronic Signal Co., Inc./ toll collection equipment, electronic scales 
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can’t keep a steady labor force. It costs 
about $35 just to get a new worker 
started in the plant, to say nothing of 
the fact that he’s only 50% efficient 
in his first month on the job. We 
just get them well trained when we 
have to lay them off. They don’t wait 
around until we need them again, so 
we have to start all over.” 

e Close to the Vest—To an outsider, 
it might seem simple to schedule pro- 
duction more evenly through the vear. 
It doesn’t look that way to the tov- 
makers, particularly those that make 
Ideal’s highest-volume items: molded 
plastic toys and a wide variety of dolls 
and stuffed animals. 

Many of these tovs are hollow, and 
all of them are bulky in relation to 
their weight and value. So storage costs 
are high. Wholesalers and_ retailers 
don’t want to warehouse them for 
months, nor do the manufacturers. Be- 
sides, no manufacturer wants to gamble 
on making tovs ahead of time, with 
out orders for them, when the styles 
may change before the holiday season. 

Toys have fashions. One year, cos 
tume dolls may be the rage; the next 
vear, dolls that drink, burp, and wear 
diapers for the usual reason. ‘This year, 
for example, high-fashion dolls are all 
the rage. But a dollmaker who built his 
whole inventory by October wouldn't 
have known that. Nor would a plastic 
molder have been able to cash in on 
the Sputnik news break, which has set 
off a demand for science tovs, rockets, 
space ships, and disintegrator pistols. 

No one knows these points better 
than the toy buver, and he takes advan 
tage by waiting until the last possible 
moment to place his orders. If his 
regular supplier is reluctant to work on 
that basis, he can always find a small 
outfit that will break its neck to fill the 
order. Better methods of order-handling, 
warehousing, and delivery also allow the 
buver to hold out until the selling sea 
son is practically on top of them. 

Under these pressures, if the toy in- 
dustrv’s season changes at all, it will be 
toward an even shorter rush period. 
“Unless,” savs Michtom, “we have an 
other shortage such as during the war— 
and I cant see that happening.” 


ll. In the Off Season 


‘To meet the peak demand, toymakers 
have to keep far more plant capacity 
than they would need if production 
could be spread out. Between rush sea 
sons, they have a few ways of earning a 
living. 

[he most common wavy, of course, is 
to develop a product line that either has 
an opposite seasonal pattern or no 
marked pattern. Thus, Lionel Corp. 
makes electric trains, a Christmas item, 
and the Airex line of spinning tackle for 
fishermen, a summer item. Murray 
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iS UNION PACIFIC 
role] tps le) Fr INTERESTED IN 
PASSENGER BUSINESS? 


“The Union Pacific has no intention 
of going out of the passenger business,” 
says President A. E, Stoddard. 


“As long as freight shippers in our 
territory and those people who prefer to 
ride by train need our service we will 
provide transportation... 

. the main line trains on Union 
Pacific are better today than ever be- 
fore. We are operating some of the most 
modern equipment in the country and 
more new equipment is on order.” 











We believe that these remarks by the 
president of our railroad cover the subject 
briefly and pointedly. 








FOR DEPENDABLE PASSENGER 
AND FREIGHT TRANSPORTATION... 


Oa UNION PACIFIC Zihicad 
Road of the Lomelewers and S7eeamlaners 





GROWTH 


opportunities for YOu 





SPACE 


In the Middle South—Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi— 
there’s lots of room for industry to build and grow! You can 
take advantage of this “space’’ in designing your new plant. 
There's room to spare for parking, storage and recreational 
facilities. Proximity to a variety of resources including oil, 
natural gas, sulphur, salt, aluminum ore and abundant industrial 
water are further inducements to locate in this rapidly-growing 
area 


Other Middle South assets include plentiful low-cost power, 
friendly workers, international transportation facilities and 
processed resources such as petro-chemicals, acids, aluminum 
and many others. 


Investigate the growth opportunities in The Middle South 


For a closer look at the Middle South, write 
or visit the MIDDLE SOUTH AREA OFFICE, 211 


International Trade Mart, New Orleans—or: 
ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Little Rock, Ark 
LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
New Orleans, Loa. 


MISSISSIPP! POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


Jackson, Miss 


NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 
New Orleans, La 
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...@ technical change in 
dollmaking has cut down 
Ideal’s use of injection 
molding machines . . .” 

TOYS starts on p. 176 


Ohio does a large business in metal 
stampings; Gilbert makes electric ap 
pliances as well as electric trains and 
science sets. 

Ideal, too, has some summer items, 
such as beach balls and plastic wading 
pools, and some year-round items, such 
as scale model kits of boats and planes. 
Stuffed animals are promoted hard as 
Easter gifts. 

Another way to keep plant capacity 
profitably employed is to do work for 
other manufacturers, as in Ideal’s cus- 
tom molding operations under the divi- 
sional title of Ideal Plastics Co. 
¢ Job Work—Even after its housewares 
division—called Idealware, Inc.—gets 
rolling next month, Ideal will still do 
custom molding. “We've managed to 
make money on it,” says Manovill, who 
will direct the new venture. But we 
feel there is no security in the field, and 
we don’t want to have to depend on it 
too much.” 

[his year, custom molding business 
may account for around $14-million of 
Ideal’s sales volume. But the tovs that 
are made on the same machines will 
bring in something like $84-muillion. 
e Change in Technique—One thing 
that has cut down on Ideal’s own use 
of its expensive injection molding ma- 
chines is a technical change in doll- 
making. Heads and bodies used to be 
molded on styrene in these machines; 
now they're mostly made of vinyl 
plastisol by a process called slush mold 
ing. The change means a lot to Ideal, 
one of the largest doll makers in the 
country; Ideal has turned out about 
4-million dolls this year. 

In slush molding, a hollow, thin- 
walled mold is filled with liquid. When 
the mold is heated, a layer of plastic 
solidifies on it. The rest of the material 
is poured out, leaving a hollow form 
that reproduces every crease and dimple 
in the mold. 

The plastic is very flexible, skin-soft. 
It reproduces more detail, and dolls 
can be molded in fewer pieces—for ex- 
ample, with legs and body in one piece. 
New molds are made cheaply by- de- 
positing a layer of silver on the doll 
that’s to be copied, then electroplat- 
ing it with copper. Die and machinery 
costs are very low. 


lll. Broader Strategy 


This change helped to lead Ideal 
into adopting a new product for its 
injection molding equipment. “Look 
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THIS HEAT EXCHANGER —12 inch size and 16 
foot tube length—was made by Struthers 

Wells. The tubes in it were made from 

Rem-Cru A-55 by The Babcock & Wilcox Company, 
Tubular Products Division. 


they're using titanium to lower costs... 


The experience with titanium of the Wyandotte Chem- 
icals Corporation of Wyandotte, Michigan, underlines 
a fact that may be worth money in your plant: the price 
of a material of construction is not nearly so important 
as the cost per service year of operating equipment. 
Here are the details : Wyandotte Chemicals Corpora- 
tion’s engineers faced extreme corrosive conditions in 
processing sodium large heat 


hypochlorite. A ex- 


changer was involved ...so down-time and cost of 
frequent replacement was a serious problem. 


Rem-Cru A-55 Titanium tubing was chosen over less 


REM-CRU 
TITANIUM 


MIDLAND, PENNSYLVANIA 
Sales Offices: 6033 East Bandini Bivd., Los Angeles 22, California ° 





4501 W. Cortland Street, Chicago 39, Illinois 


expensive, less corrosion resistant metals because of 
titanium’s proven ability to last many times longer in 
severe environments. While previous installation life 
was measured in months, the new titanium heat ex- 
changer tubes should last for years. 

Do you have an operation where corrosion costs are 
ating into profits? Rem-Cru engineers can show you 
how titanium can help reduce losses in such cases. They 
will arrange for prompt deliveries of this versatile 
metal in a wide variety of sizes, shapes and grades, 


including high-strength weldable alloys. 


World's Most Versatile Metal 


405 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





out in the shop there at those 60-oz. 
molding machines,” says Manovill. 
“They're big as locomotives, and every 
minute they aren’t working, it’s cost- 
ing us money.” 

But Ideal sees more in its housewares 
venture than the mere filling of open 
time on the machines. It sees good 
merchandising reasons, too. 

“We profit by making our own 
finished product,” says Manovill. “in 
stead of being under the competitive 
pressure of working for someone else 
in custom molding], we can control 
our own costs and pricing. With out 
new housewares line, we think we'll 
have a better profit potential, and we'll 
still have capacity to do custom mold- 
ing as usual.” 
¢ New Qualities—There are a lot of 
polyethylene housewares on the market, 
but Ideal claims to have the first com- 
plete line molded in the more rigid 
linear polyethylene—the first line of 
tableware resistant to boiling water 

Ideal’s people experimented with all 
the new polyethylenes, finally settled 
on Celanese Corp.’s Fortiflex (BW — 
leb.23'57,p94) because it had the most 
desirable flow properties for the type of 
product involved. The designers were 
able to turn out a group of 23 items 
in the thinner wall sections than are 
possible with the linear polyethylene. 
Ideal claims for these products a 
“crisper” look than most plastic articles. 

l’or the tableware designs, Ideal went 
to Russell Wright, whose designs for 
medium-priced china have become most 


{PHOTO COURTESY OF YORK CORPORATION, YORK, PENNSYLVANIA) 
popular (and which Ideal has repro- 
duced in sets of doll dishes). Wright 


SAVED 85%... 
designed eight items styled for refriger- 


- « « OF MACHINING TIME ON ator-to-table use: covered _ pitchers 
ONE PRODUCTION RUN, 55%, on another, and more ee re, See oe ere 


as soup plates for vichysoisse, salad 
than paid for itself in just one year! These are the facts the bowls, and serving utensils. All can 
withstand the temperatures in auto- 
matic dishwashers. Wright thinks they 
may catch on in the same wav as oven- 


York Corporation reports about the Potter & Johnston 3-U 


Automatic Turret Lathe purchased as a cost reduction meas- 


ure. Success stories like this typify the cost-saving perform- 
ance that manufacturers everywhere have come to expect 
when they replace with truly modern P&J Automatics, de- 
signed and built to meet today’s and tomorrow’s production 
needs! And there’s a P&J Automatic Turret Lathe for every 
work size requirement. Write for complete information. 
Potter & Johnston Company, Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 


to-table earthenware 

¢ Imported Dies—Ideal will introduce 
its new line at the housewares show next 
month, though the display pieces will 
be trials from the molds that are being 
made in die shops in Germany, Hol- 
land, and Italy. he dies will be flown 
over as soon as they are perfected, and 
the company plans to start production 
by February. 

The company decided to make the 
dies abroad chiefly because many 
changes will undoubtedly have to be 
made. No one has much experierice yet 
in molding the new _ polyethylene. 
When changes are made, European die- 


makers do it cheaper. than Americans. 
AUTOMATIC TURRET LATHES ... GEAR CUTTERS .. . GILDA PACKAGING MACHINES e May Take Time—“Eventually.” savs 


Chmn. Michtom, “housewares will be 
POTTER & JOHNSTON 


as important to Ideal as toys. But don’t 
SUBSIDIARY OF PRATT & WHITNEY COMPANY, /NC. 


expect it to happen overnight—after all, 
it took us 50 years to get this far in 
PRECISION PRODUCTION TOOLING SINCE 1898 toys.” END 
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Stapling doubles production 


by cutting out the “wait” 


Display Art, Inc., Mystic, Conn., makes 
sculptured sales displays using paper, fibre- 
board and other light materials. Die-cut 
display parts once were glued together. But 
waiting for the glue to set slowed production 
and tied up needed space. 

Four years ago, the company switched 
from glue to Bostitch stapling. The new 
method of instant fastening not only con 
verted waiting time into working time, but 
made it possible to set up a fast-moving 
assembly line operation. 


Unit costs dropped sharply. Production 
doubled. And the company now bids suc 


Fasten it better and faster with 


nt hd 


cessfully where it hadn’t a chance before. 


This case is typical of the economies that 
come with stapling—in reduced time and 
material costs, improved production tech- 
niques, greater freedom of design, better 
utilization of plant space. 

These same economies are possible in 
your business with a combination of the 
right Bostitch staplers and low-cost Bostitch 
staples. A Bostitch Economy Man, one of 
400 working out of 123 U. S. and Canadian 
cities, may show you where and how. You'll 
find his name listed under “Bostitch” in your 
phone directory. Or send us the coupon. 


‘ 4 
For closing corrugated boxes, Bostitch 
stapling is twice as fast as taping— 
stronger, too, reports Display Art, Inc. 


ee eg eee eee 


corrugated board fabrics 
} cartons eather 


Name 


Address 


Company___ 


------------- 


Bostitch, 452 Briggs Drive, East Greenwich, R. 1}. 


Please send me facts on saving with stapling. | want to fasten: 


plastic bags rubber 
wood light metals 


-) 
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JONES & LAUGHLIN, duly licensed, this week opens up steelmaking shop using oxygen process. But for some companies .. . 


Patent Fight Flaws Oxygen Steel 


Kaiser Engineers claims U.S. 
licensing rights, and money-sav- 
ing process faces cold shoulder 
till McLouth suits are settled. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. put its 


w oxygen steelmaking shop to work 


is week—the 


t} 


first major American 
teclmaker to do so. But even though 
Kaiser Steel and Acme Steel have shops 


ming in next vear and McLouth Steel 

idding two more vessels to its shop, 
it's a pretty sticky question just how 
far and how fast this fairly steel 
naking technique will progress 

Primarily, that’s because of a patent 
fight that has 


lawsuits In the 


new 


already produced two 
first, McLouth 
Kaiser Engineers, seeking a declaratory 
judgment that KE’s patents are valuc 
les In the second, KE and several 
European interests have sued McLouth 


sued 
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for infringement. In neither suit have 
answers vet been filed. 
¢ Licensing Rights—Kaiser Engineers 
claims the U.S. licensing rights for a 
group of patents relating to the process, 
which was developed in Austria. Can- 
ada’s Dominion Foundry & Steel Co., 
the first North American producer to 
adopt the process, is not involved in 
the KE assertion. McLouth, the first 
U.S company to adopt the process, 
has declined to take out a_ license 
Kaiser Steel is licensed and so is J&lI 
\cme has declined a license. 
Most other steelmakers, 
ire tending to hold off until the patents 


either are validated or thrown out. 
With steelmaking well down from 


capacity and considerable new capacity 
under construction, there isn’t much 
pressure on any steelmaker to crowd 
into the oxygen converter field till the 


dispute is ended. Still, the trade hears 


naturally, 


rumors that at least two more pro- 
ducers are likely to install converters. 
* Roof Lances—The litigation poses 
one real threat to the future of the 
process. For while patents are in 
doubt, numerous steelmakers are con- 
tinuing experiments with roof lances, 
which can be thrust through holes in 


the roof of the conventional open- 
hearth furnace to inject oxygen into 


the steelmaking bath. This technique 
is neither as fast nor as efficient as the 
oxygen converter process, where lances 
are lowered through the open top. But 
it provides a faster, less expensive way 
of raising the capacity of existing 
equipment. And there are those who 
insist that it will produce cleaner steel 
in the medium and high carbon grades 
than can be looked for from the con 
verter. 

Ironically, it’s possible that further 
litigation involving Kaiser Engineers 
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Depend on this P/ 
Good Name... 





For many years the products of CLEVITE 
companies have occupied positions of highest reputation. 
Behind them is a good name in which to place your confidence. 


Time was when the manufacturer of an 

article had to produce all his own parts. Today 
he can turn to specialized industry for the 
components he needs. Thus the finest 

essence of skill and craftsmanship is possible in 
each piece and part, and no longer is the finished 
product dependent on a Jack-of-all-trades. 


The principle is simple—but the idea 
is great. A greatness without which 


CLEVITE 


CORPORATION 


modern industry’s multitude of specialized 
requirements could not be satisfied. 


At Clevite an aggressive management is 
putting many principles to work—not alone to 
meet the mass needs of today—but the 

even greater challenges of the future. 


Out of these fundamentals has grown an 
organization whose research facilities and technical 
ability positions it to serve broad fields in 
American industry, backed by the authority 

of long experience and superior product 
reputation --- CLEVITE Corporation, 

17000 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


PRECISION COMPONENTS FOR INDUSTRY, SCIENCE AND DEFENSE 


DIVISIONS OF CLEVITE CORPORATION 


CLEVELAND GRAPHITE BRONZE 


Cleveland, Ohio Cleveland, Ohio 


BRUSH INSTRUMENTS 


Cleveland, Ohio Cleveland, Ohio 


CLEVITE TRANSISTOR PRODUCTS 
Waltham, Mass. 


CLEVITE HARRIS PRODUCTS, INC. 


CLEVITE ELECTRONIC COMPONENTS 


INTERMETALL, G.m.b.H. 
Dusseldorf, Germany 


CLEVITE LIMITED 
St. Thomas, Ontario, Canada 


CLEVITE ORDNANCE 
Cleveland, Ohio 


CLEVITE RESEARCH CENTER 
Cleveland, Ohio 














MODERN 2-CYLINDER DESIGN IS 








YEARS AHEAD... a 


quality OFFSET W/m 
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NEW 
DAVIDSON 
DUAL-LITH 
251 DELUXE 


TAKE A 






LOOK UNDER THE HOOD 





Model 251 
2-Cylinder 





Deluxe, with the original Davidson 
Principle simplifies offset reproduc- 


tion—and delivers the finest line, halftone and 


color reproduction. It gives you not only stand- 


ard offset, but Davengraving, 


too! EASY OPERATION-New vari- 


able speed control...clear graduations on conveyor board and 
feeder ...calibrated segment for easy plate positioning. ..stream- 
lined suction feeder... built-in pump and motor. 


DAVIDSON CORPORATION 
-) A Subsidiary of Mergenthaler Linotype Company 





29 RYERSON STREET, BROOKLYN 5, NEW YORK 


DRILL PRESSES plus inge 


Ingenuity in combining four Delta 
drill presses with + agrees designed 


guide strips not only increased pro- 
duction for General Bronze Corp., 
Garden City, N. Y., but also saved the 
expense of heavier, special-purpose 
tooling. The versatile set-up shown 
above drills, countersinks and coun- 
terbores over 500 bronze window 
blocks per day, with precision that 
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Distributors in oll 
principol cities ond Canode 














nuity equal lower costs 


eliminates costly rejects. This is an 
example of how thousands of com- 
panies are supplementing or replac- 
ing conventional, heavy machines 
with flexible, low cost Delta Power 
Tools. For other examples write: 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DELTA POWER TOOL DIVISION 
540M N. Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 






could arise over the roof-lancing proc 
ess. For KE holds world rights to man 
ufacture and sell the P. T. oxygen gun, 
a development of the Steel Co. of 
Wales. The P. T. oxygen gun is one 
device for carrying out roof lancing. 
Several U.S. producers have developed 
their own devices and doubt that the 
technique can be covered by patents. 
Experiments with the technique have 
been going on in this country for sev- 
eral years. 

¢ Notable Saving—J&L's converter 
shop has two 54-ton capacity vessels— 
the largest yet. They'll produce 750,- 
000 tons annually, will mean a net in- 
crease in the capacity of its Aliquippa 
Works of 400,000 annual tons after 
some old equipment is dismantled. The 
new shop cost about $11-million—a 
capital cost of $15: per annual ton. 
That’s less than half the $40 per an- 
nual ton estimated commonly for new 
open-hearth capacity. 

The oxygen converter process in- 
volves an egg-shaped vessel quite sim- 
ilar to a Bessemer converter. Oxygen 
is blown onto the surface of its path 
through a water-cooled lance thrust 
down through the open top of the 
converter. Scrap makes up 25% to 
30% of the charge. The remainder is 
hot blast furnace’ iron. That’s a lower 
scrap-to-hot-metal ratio than is con- 
ventional in open-hearth furnaces. But 
it makes the converter somewhat less 
flexible a steelmaking tool than the 
open-hearth. 

J&L expects to make a minimum of 
54 tons in an average tap-to-tap time 
of 37 minutes. That’s a steelmaking 
rate far in excess of the best open- 
hearth practice. Some vears ago, con- 
verter linings were fairly short-lived 
because of the intense heat generated 
by the process. Lining life has been 
extended considerably, though—J&L ex- 
pects 300 to 400 heats from each. 
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Ramjet engines that General Electric 
is developing for the Mach 4 (2,600 
mph.) planes of tomorrow will have 
their own $4-million test facility to be 
built at Evandale, Ohio. The center 
will simulate high-altitude and high 
speed flight conditions for the ramjet 
prototypes. 
. 

Cost of titanium engine parts can be 
cut as much as 40% by extruding them 
directly from cast ingots rather than 
from forged billets, using a technique 
developed by Curtiss-Wright Corp. for 
the Air Force. The process cuts scrap 
losses at least in half; the rest of the 
saving comes from elimination of the 
forged billets, which cost twice as much 


as ingots. 
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Your “STAR 
CONTACT MAN” 


1" counts his calls by 


\ \\ thousands 


Imagine a device that can equal the work of 
thousands of skilled men. Impossible? Perhaps 
it is, but industrial advertising—your “star 
contact man’’—may easily make as many calls 
as 10,000 flesh and blood salesmen—or more. 
Complete coverage of customers and pros- 
pects by the average industrial salesman—a 
skilled technician in his own right—requires 
many more hours than he has available. Par- 
ticularly, if he must first sell his company 
name and explain the nature of its products. 
To clear the way for the salesman by gaining 
broad recognition for his company and its 
products, manufacturers wisely turn to indus- 
trial advertising. 
Never a substitute, but rather an essential 
and economical supplement to personal sales- 
4) manship, industrial advertising maintains re- 
me tre: with present customers and helps 
) to develop new ones. 
Put industrial advertising on your “payroll.” 
Make it a part of your selling team. 


An organization of over 4000 members engaged in the advertising and marketing of indus- 
trial products, with local chapters in ALBANY, BALTIMORE, Boston, BUFFALO, CHICAGO, 
CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS, DALLAS-FoRT WortTH, DENVER, Detroit, HAMILTON, ONT., 
HARTFORD, Houston, INDIANAPOLIS, Los ANGELES, MILWAUKEE, MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL, 
MONTREAL, QUE., NEWARK, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, PORTLAND, 
ROCHESTER, Rockrorp, Sr. Louis, SAN FRANCISCO, ToRONTO, ONT., YOUNGSTOWN. 








U.S. GOVERNMENT SURPLUS 
INDUSTRIAL PLANT | 





..approximately 
13 miles from the center of Detroit 


Centerline, Michigan 


SELLING LAND AND BUILDINGS 


An opportunity for one of America’s 
leading manufacturers to expand at 
minimum cost with the exceptional 
facilities of this modern, ready-to-operate 
industrial plant... geared for immediate 
production 

Bordering on a large residential area 
with available labor market, excellent 
public transportation and truck routes, 
this property 
closed by chain link fence, fronting West 
line 2182.23 ft. on Mound Road; South 
line 1783.39 ft. on Nine Mile Road; East 
line along Michigan Central R.R.; North 
line adjoining industrial vacant area 
Site is located in Macomb County, just 
over Wayne County line 


comprises 88.9 acres en- 


Total of sixteen buildings (comprising 
1,116,868 sq. ft.) within manufacturing 
area. Eight bldgs., comprising 908,246 
sq. ft. of mfg. space, were designed for 


light, medium or heavy mfg. One two- 
story structure, second floor reinforced 


concrete ready for live load of 250 lbs 


per sq. ft. Ceiling clearance in all mfg 
bldgs. is 18 ft., with exception of one 


which has clearance ht. of 30 ft. for over 
head cranes. Also included is one-story, 
fully equipped cafeteria bldg., a two 
story completely air-conditioned Admini 
stration Bldg.; a one-story multi-purpose 
bldg. which houses superintendent, pro 
tection and employment offices and com 
ple tely equipped hospital S« rap Bldg > 
Power House; Oil House and Incinerator 
Bldg. There are ten Watchmen and four 
Fire Equipment Houses 

All buildings are 


served by 


well spaced and 
approx. 30 ft. wide 
Access walks are Michigan 
Central R.R. parallels East line, with 
9800 lineal ft. of switch track accessible 
to seven of the mfg. bldgs., and extends 
approx. 850 ft. within an eighth bldg 
All bldgs. have steel frames with rein 
forced concrete, saw tooth and level roofs 


roads 
concrete 
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with metal decks, and 1'» inch cork roof 
insulation with composition roofing. Ex- 
terior of all bldgs. is face brick with lime- 
stone sills and copings. 

Interior walls to sill height are glazed 
facing tile. Reinforced concrete floor is 
12 inches thick. Wood block flooring 
installed throughout mfg. area. 

Two large parking areas. One for 2420 
cars; the other near Admin. Bldg. holds 
120 

Also available is a site of vacant indus- 
trial land, comprising 34.5 acres, West 
line on Mound Road 557.91 ft.; South 
line 1176.41 ft. in depth to Michigan 
Central R.R. right-of-way; East line 
along railroad 983.20 ft.; North line 
1199.91 ft 


This property is offered for sealed bid 
sale in three ways 


_ 


Complete ‘manufacturing area (88.9 
acres including all structures) 

Vacant industrial land (34.5 acres with 
R.R. right-of-way) 

As a whole both manufacturing 
area and vacant land 


ALL TO BE SOLD AS IS, WHERE 
IS, subject to easements and reserva- 
tions; title conveyance by quitclaim deed. 
This property screened against known 
defense and other requirements of Fed 
eral Government 


Terms: All Cash or 20% Down, Balance 
over 10 years at 5% 


to 


2.5 


Sealed bids will be opened at 
G.S.A. Office shown below at 
2P.M., (C.S.T.), January 15, 1958 


For Full Information, Bid Forms, In- 
structions and Brochure regarding this 
outstanding industrial development, 
contact. 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


U.S. Courthouse, Room 575 A, Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Cool Cooking 


New magnetic stove is 
displayed that induces heat 
directly in cooking utensil 
The stove remains cool. 


The time may be approaching when 
the harried housewife can no longer 
complain legitimately about slaving over 
a hot stove. A magnetic stove (picture) 
that doesn’t heat up during cooking is 
being exhibited in New York by Tuttle 
& Kitt, manufacturer of heating ele- 
ments, switches, and controls. The new 
stove, which also speeds cooking time, 
was developed in Germany. 

Instead of keeping a heat source 
under a cooking utensil (and having the 
heat dissipated by burners and grates), 
the magnetic stove induces heat 
directly in the pan itself. Once the 
pan is removed, heat is no longer gen- 
erated. The surface of the stove remains 
cool at all times. That also means the 
kitchen will be cooler. 
¢ How It Works—The stove works this 
way: Electro-magnets, powered by 
household a.c. current, placed below 
the stove grate create a fluctuating mag- 
netic field. This fluctuating field will 
generate electrical currents in any con- 
ductor, such as a metal pan. These are 
known as eddy currents because they 
swirl around the pan as they short 
circuit and cover the entire surface with 
heat. The intensity of the heat can be 
regulated by turning a knob on the 
front of the stove that raises and lowers 
the magnets. 

Only the pan heats up during cook- 
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JOB-TAILORED FLUORESCENT LAMPS MEET 
YOUR LIGHTING NEEDS 


...all with ULTRALUME™ High-Intensity Phosphors « MORE LUMENS PER WATT... 
more light for your dollar ¢ UNIFORM END-TO END LIGHT e PERFECT COLOR 
MATCH...ALWAYS «MAXIMUM OUTPUT MAINTAINED THROUGHOUT LONG LIFE 


New SUPER-HI Fluorescent lamps 
produce more than twice the light 
per foot. Designed primarily for 
@ high bay (20 feet or higher) indus- 
trial and outdoor lighting, a new line of 
extra high light output fluorescent lamps 
produce more than twice as much light out- 
put per foot as standard fluorescent lamps. 
The new SUPER-HI lamps permit ex- 
tremely high energy loading of electrodes, 
the are stream and the phosphor. This 
gives you high light output with new 
economy at good efficiency and long life. 
SUPER-HI lamps are light in weight, con- 
venient to handle and provide a light source 
subject to the same easy optical control as 
with present standard T12 lamps, but with 
over twice the light output. Available in 
105, 155, and 205 watts, 4, 6 and 8 ft. The 
lamps have a rated average useful life of 
5000 hours, deliver 6000 to 13,000 initial 
lumens. 


High Output Rapid Start lamps 

give more than 50% more light than 

regular type. Designed primarily 

for medium-high bay (15 to 20 
feet) industrial and outdoor lighting, four 
new sizes of Westinghouse high output, 
rapid start fluorescent lamps can produce 
over 50% more light than comparable sizes 
of regular lamps and offer new economy 
and effectiveness to fluorescent lighting. 
These lamps provide increased lighting 
levels, make installations with adequate 
footcandle values of deluxe color light more 
practical, and improve the economy and 
practicability of fluorescent lighting at 
higher mountings and at lower ambient 
temperatures. 


These lamps are available in 24", 48", 72" 
and 96" T12 design for general indoor use 
and for outdoor service where retention of 
light output at low temperatures is essen- 
tial. The 72" T12 is recommended for street 
lighting. 


Reflector-Fluorescent lamps pro~- 
duce 60% more directed light. For 
use where external reflectors are 
@ difficult or impractical to use, or 
where dirt deposit cuts lighting effective- 
ness, these Westinghouse Reflector-Fluo- 
rescent lamps provide a directional light 
distribution which helps put the light where 
you want it. This is accomplished by a 
built-in reflecting surface, extending the 
length of the lamp on the inside of the tube, 
which redirects about 60% extra light out 
the other side. Westinghouse Reflector- 
Fluorescent lamps are recommended for 
use in coves, showcases and other locations 
where space is limited. Indirect lighting ef- 
fects may also be obtained by aiming the 
lamps toward the ceiling. 


They also solve special lighting problems 
including temporary lighting for construc- 
tion projects, displays, and exhibits. 
Westinghouse Reflector-Fluorescent lamps 
are available in 40 watt rapid start, 48" and 
96" T12 slimline types. 


Beauty Tone™ Home-line Fluores- 

cent lamps with warm white deluxe 

color. The same new Westinghouse 

@ “Beauty Tone Home-line” lamps 

which are revolutionizing home lighting by 

providing warm white deluxe illumination 

are also ideal for offices, stores and wherever 

“friendly” color of light is wanted to flatter 

complexion, enhance the natural color of 

furnishings, decorations, and displays, and 
blend well with incandescent lighting. 


There’s a network of Westinghouse distribu- 
tors ready to serve you. Call your nearest 
Westinghouse Supplier for a free Job- 
Tailored Survey of your lighting require- 
ments. Or write Westinghouse Lamp 
Division, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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The world’s foremost manufacturer 
of bus bodies—Wayne Works Divi- 
sion, Divco-Wayne Corporation— 
Stresses strength, safety, and dura- 
bility in construction. 

Elimination of “rivet-wiggle” is 
one big reason why Wayne bus 
bodies are stronger. “Rivet-wiggle” 
and structural weakness occur when 
rivets fail to draw sheets completely 
together. Townsend lockbolts* have 
two —— that enable Wayne to 
producd “wiggle-free” bus bodies. 

First, these lockbolts produce ab- 
solutely uniform draw-down, or 
clinch, at each fastening because 
they are applied with an automatic 
gun that eliminates the element of 
human production-line. error. Sec- 








Wayne takes 

the “Wiggle” out 
of Bus Bodies 
with Townsend 
Lockbolts 


ond, Townsend lockbolts, designed 
to lock with up to three tons of 
evenly distributed pressure, are far 
stronger than ordinary bolts, rivets, 
or spot welds. 

In addition to uniform high clinch 
and vibration resistance, Townsend 
lockbolts offer ease and economy of 
installation. These are some of the 
reasons why Wayne has standard- 
ized on Townsend lockbolts for all 
structural fastening. 

If you want these advantages in 
a fastener, a Townsend representa- 
tive will be glad to demonstrate lock- 
bolts right at your desk. For full in- 
formation or a demonstration, write 
to Townsend Company, P. O. Box 
237-A, New Brighton, Pa. 





ownsend 


COMPANY + ESTABLISHED 1816 





Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


*Licensed under Huck potents RE 22,792; 2,114,493, 2,527,307; 2,531,048; 2,531,049 and 2,754,703 
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ing because the fluctuating magnetic 
field created by the electro-magnets can 
not produce heat until it reacts with 
the metal in the cooking utensil. It’s 
possible to put a napkin on the grate 
under the utensil while the food is cook- 
ing without scorching it. And any food 
that spills on the stove during cooking 
can be wiped up immediately without 
the cook having to worry about burns. 
e Speedy, Too—Speed tests show that 
the magnetic stove can boil water twice 
as fast as a conventional 1,500-watt 
tubular-element electric stove. And, 
where it might take six minutes to whip 
up an omelet specialty over a flame, 
the magnetic stove can do the job in 
three minutes. 

Tuttle & Kitt believes other eddy 
current applications eventually will 
power many other appliances. Eddy 
current sharpeners, juicers, graters, 
grinders, and percolators are being con- 
sidered. The advantage of the magnetic 
appliance is concentration of power or 
heat directly where it’s needed, result- 
ing in higher efficiency and cooler 
operation. 


Aluminum-Tin Alloy 
Tested for Bearings 


Ihe English Tin Research Institute 
of London has announced the success- 
ful development of an aluminum-tin 
alloy bearing that doesn’t scratch the 
shaft. The bearings now are in produc- 
tion at Glacier Metal Co. of England. 
They have undergone three years of 
strenuous testing by the institute. 

The institute claims the new bearing 
combines the lightness and strength of 
aluminum with the good bearing sur- 
face of tin. As a result, it reports, the 
bearings have a better balance between 
high fatigue resistance and low wear 
than any other known standard bearing. 
¢ Unusual Alloy—The unusual struc 
ture of the aluminum-tin alloy is what 
prevents the hard aluminum from bit- 
ing into the shaft. The alloy consists 
of 20% tin and 80% aluminum, 
strengthened with a smali percent of 
copper. But the aluminum and tin are 
not mixed; each metal retains its iden- 
tity in the alloy. The aluminum has a 
crystal-like form, with the tin filling in 
between. When the shaft metal heats 
to the point where it starts getting soft 
and vulnerable to scratches from the 
harder aluminum (which has a higher 
melting point), the tin (which has a 
low melting point) softens and comes 
to the surface of the bearing. This 
protects the shaft. 

About half a million of the new bear- 
ings have been manufactured so far. 
They are being used mainly in diesel 
engines, Unlike the common copper- 
lead alloy bearing, the new bearings 
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How to beat the clock 
for $10,000,000 


Not least among the skills required to build a multi- 
million dollar process plant is the ability to make the 
whole intricate job come out on time. The day you sign 
a contract with Lummus, a group of specialists in the 
art of getting things done goes into action. Their work 
continues without let-up until the last instrument is re- 
cording process data. Here is another reason why it’s 
faster—and usually mare economical—to let Lummus 
design, engineer and build your new plant than to risk 
your start-up date on a do-it-yourself approach. 


THE LUMMUS COMPANY 
385 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. HOUSTON * CHICAGO * MONTREAL * CARACAS * LONDON © PARIS * THE HAGUE © BOMBAT 


ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS FOR INDUSTRY 





To The Solution 
of Management 
Men’s Problems 


weekly—closes 12 days in 


clues: 


Published: 


advance. 


Rate—$9.30 per line ($4.65 per line 
for position wanted ads), minimum 2 
lines. Allow 5 average words as line; 
count 2 words for box number. 








REPLIES (Bor Mo.): Address to office nearest you 
c/o This publication Classified Adv. Div. 
NEW YORK: P. 0. Bow 12 (36) 
CHICAGO: 520 N. Michigan Ave. (11) 
SAN FRANCISCO: 68 Poet St. (4) 


EMPLOYMENT 


Position Vacant = 


Established New England electronics firm 
desires Technical Recruited with EE degree, 
to save engineering interview@ng time. Job 
will be stepping stone to permanent adminis- 
rative position in engineering division. Salary 
$7000 and up. P-6808, Business Week 








———=======" Positions Wanted 


Director Industrial Relations—-12 years top 
experience all phases personnel. Heavy 
negots. Attorney. Prefer medium size co. any- 
where USA. Starting salary secondary. PW- 
67584, Businese Week 


Chemist-Manager: 8.S.. M.S.. M.B.A., 29— 
Married eteran——-Seeks challenge in ex- 
panding firm. Sound chemical, administrative, 
and management experience. Affable go-get- 
ter. Desires marketing, liaison or executive's 
assistant position. PW-6782, Business Week. 


Cut Office $ overhead! Free catalog; Write Ac- 
countants’ Supply Co., 305 Canal St. N.Y. 13. 


CUD stiel ase) att hal 3 


Free Catalog. Contai hundreds of busi- 
nesses, farms, and income properties through- 
out U.S., Canada. Specify type and location 
desired. Deal direct with owners. U.I. Buy- 
ers Digest, 1608 Hillhurst, Dept. BW-7, Los 
Angeles 27, Calif 





Planning a Venture in Canada—Do It the 
Easy Way Canadian Metalworking plant, 
central Canada, available for lease (or sale) 
to reputable U.S. firm. Exceptional oppor- 
tunity for concern contemplating Canada to 
avoid capital outlay, start-up and personnel 
problems, by acquiring a going concern by 
lease; small, but well equipped and with ex- 
tremely competent production staff. Experi- 
enced machining and fabricating in precision 
aircraft and ordnance fields. Current field of 
operations (aircraft, ordnance, aluminum 
boats) can be maintained, expanded, or elim- 
inated to suit your requirements. Approx. 
$250,000 worth equiment (hand and automa- 
tie turning, milling, press, welding, treating, 
etc.) in 8000 aq. feet plus brick building. This 
advertisement by principals——no fees or com- 
missions involved. BO-6745, Business Week. 


if you can sell Copper Sulphate anywhere in 
the United States, we have an interesting and 
profitable proposition for you, write in con- 
Edence to Joseph Darvin. Republic Chemical 
Corporation, 94 Beekman St., New York 38, 
N. ¥ 


Commercial and Real Estate Financing. ist & 
2nd Mortgages, Construction Loans. Chattel 
Loans on Machinery, Equipment, Fixtures & 
Inventory. Sale & Leaseback. Present Financ- 
ing Consolidated and increased-Payments Re- 
duced. Receivable Discounting. Re-Discount- 
ing and Installment Financing. Long Term 
Subordinated Note and Debenture Financing. 
New Ventures Financed. Promotional Fi- 
nancing, U. S. & Canada. Sy Field Co., 1457 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. WI 7-7395. 
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contain copper only as a_ hardening 
agent. 

The free copper on the surface of 
copper-lead bearings often penetrates 
and weakens steel axles. Compared 
with copper-lead bearings, the alumi- 
num-tin ones are said to be cheaper 
to manufacture. 
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Filter cloths woven of monofilaments 
of low-pressure rigid polyethylene have 
been introduced by Reeves Bros., New 
York, for use in wet chemical and 
electroplating processes. The cloths are 
inert in a wide variety of chemical 
media. The manufacturer says they have 
a much longer life than those made 
from conventional yarns such as cotton, 
and are more heat resistant than those 
made from other plastic monofila- 
ments. 

. 
A photo developer timing clock that 
speeds up or slows down depending 
on the temperature of the developer 
is being manufactured by Eastman 
Kodak. The clock speed is controlled 
by a tiny device whose resistance varies 
with the temperature. When the de- 
veloper temperature is below normal, 
which requires longer developing time, 
the clock runs slow; when the tempera- 
ture is above normal, the clock runs 
fast. No price has been set for the 
clock. 

+ 
An airborne computer that fits in the 
nose of jet aircraft and makes all the 
decisions necessary for flying, naviga- 
tion, and the detection of enemy planes 
is being produced by Hughes Aircraft 
Co., Culver City, Calif. The computer 
is expected to relieve pilots of making 
routine flying decisions and so permit 
them to concentrate on tactical maneu- 
vers. 

e 
Plastic coated steel pipe for buried gas, 
oil, and chemical lines withstands vary- 
ing conditions of corrosive soils, water, 
fumes, and electrochemical action. Be- 
neath the extruded polyethylene coat 
is a core of steel which gives strength 
to the pipe. Republic Steel expects its 
X-Tru-Coat to ease corrosion problems 
which annually cost hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars on buried pipelines. 

e 
Nailless hardwood strip flooring for use 
directly on concrete slab looks like 
nailed flooring, is easy to apply, and 
reasonable in cost, according to the 
manufacturer, Horner Flooring Co., 
Dollar Bay, Mich. Called Panelbond, 
it consists of several flooring strips lam- 
inated together on thin metal screeds 
or bands. 





log jam’s 
broken 


thanks to trucks! 


Did you know? An entire 
industry is experiencing 

a re-birth thanks to trucks. 
Trucks make selective cutting 
profitable and Michigans once 
great lumber industry is alive 
and growing again. 


prepared in the public interest by 
Reo Division, The White Motor Company 


in behaif of ALA 


American Trucking Industry 





Decisions 
Without Foresight? 


If weather can be forecast, accurately, why 
not news? If 29 private weather forecasting 
firms can save industry 200 million dollars 
yearly, why can’t NEWS FORECASTING 


equal, or even better, that saving? 


Send for free copy of FORESIGHT NEWS. 
LETTER or information on FORESIGHT 
SERVICES (personal, corporate accounts). 
FORESIGHT ENTERPRISES, P. O. Box 
109, Long Beach, Calif, 
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How to CUT 
Abrasive Pumping \ 
costs 


vp to 50% 


DENVER Rubber Lined Pumps and Complete 
Equipment for Ore Dressing and Process 
Industries. Write today. 


DENVER “nr A ren 


1414 ith h St., D Denver 17 Me ner _Lolorado 
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THE TREND 





A Long Step in Labor Law 


The Administration’s proposals for 1958 labor 
legislation, outlined by Secy. Mitchell at the AFL- 
CIO convention last week (page 145), are a minimum 
legislative program for an election year. 

Despite their obvious merits, the proposals will 
satisfy nobody completely. They go further than 
labor thinks necessary—but certainly not so far as 
many employers would like. The fact that no pro- 
gram could be imagined that would be proof against 
these criticisms will not save the Administration’s 
proposals from attack from both sides when the 
recommendations go to Congress next month. 

The danger in this situation is that the debate 
will end in a standoff, that no legislation at all will 
be passed. If this happens, both labor and man- 
agement will lose by it. 

The Mitchell program, whatever its faults, has 
much to commend it in a year in which union 
controls will be a fighting issue. It provides for 
legal guarantees of the rights of individual workers 
and for the protection of union funds. And it 
calls for a variety of amendments. to the Taft- 
Hartley law, most of which are designed to promote 
the cause of responsible unionism. 

Labor will object that some of the proposals 
would put the federal government into close super- 
vision of internal union affairs. It will also oppose 
the proposed ban on “coercive” organizational 
picketing and the delegation of more power to the 
states to act in labor matters. 

Employers will protest the inclusion of employer- 
financed and operated welfare plans in the require- 
ment for “registration, reporting, and public dis- 
closure” of all health, welfare, and pension plans. 
And many employers will be bitterly disappointed 
by Mitchell’s outspoken opposition to a federal 
“right to work” law that would ban compulsory 
unionism in all forms. 

The fact remains that the Administration pro- 
gram, taken as a whole, would represent a real 
step forward in labor legislation. If passed, it would 
go a long way toward ending abuses that have 
hurt labor and management alike. 

In the debate that surely will come next year, 
Congress will have to remember that both labor 
and management stand to gain from the develop- 
ment of clean, democratic unionism—and that both 
stand to lose if all attempts to change the present 
laws end in stalemate. 


The Big Letdown 


There is no blinking the fact that U.S. prestige 
suffered from the Vanguard failure. In fact, it 
took the rocket’s disastrous end to make Americans 
realize just how much they had counted on Van- 


196 





guard to restore some of the prestige the U.S. 
has lost this summer and fall. 

Even so, we don’t take the Vanguard failure as 
an occasion for wailing or for witch-hunting. We 
see no reason for being dismayed at the mechanical 
failure—anyone in industry knows that the odds 
are very heavy against any new product’s func- 
tioning 100% on its first test. 

Nor do we believe that this should be the occasion 
for any lengthy investigation of the project or of 
the people who handled public relations on it. We 
suspect that the fault lay not with the press agents 
but with the U.S. as a whole. We simply had hoped 
too much that this first American venture into space 
would be a Fourth of July success. 

In any case, it seems to us impossible to keep 
secret a rocket launching, particularly the launching 
of a rocket billed as a scientific experiment and 
not a military weapon. Anyone for 50 miles around 
can see a rocket rising in the air. 

Certainly, as part of the press, we would have 
been among the first to protest if Washington had 
attempted to draw the security curtain on Vanguard. 

Even in its failure, though, Vanguard did one 
useful thing. It demonstrated this for all to see: 

The time has come to double and redouble our 
effort to match the Russians in space technology, 

Americans will not settle for less. 


Defeat in Indonesia 


The Republic of Indonesia, after less than a decade 
of independence, seems ripe for a Communist take- 
over. And Washington, which backed the Indo- 
nesians against the Dutch in 1948-49, seems help- 
less to check this new expansion of Communism. 

These grim facts have become apparent as the 
Indonesian government drives Dutch nationals from 
the Republic and confiscates Dutch business inter- 
ests throughout the archipelago (page 44). Pres. 
Soekarno and his Communist friends can claim that 
none of this would have happened if the Nether- 
lands had agreed to give up Western New Guinea, 
the one part of the Netherlands East Indies that 
was not included in the 1949 settlement. However, 
it is just as easy to argue that Soekarno helped 
whip up nationalist feeling over New Guinea simply 
to set the stage for a Communist takeover. 

It probably is too late for Washington to change 
the course of events in Indonesia. But it isn’t too 
late, we trust, for Washington to learn a lesson from 
Indonesia. The moral, as we see it, is this: Don’t 
shove your friends and military allies out of tradi- 
tional colonial positions unless you are prepared to 
assume responsibility yourself, or at least to guaran- 
tee that the Communists won’t move in. 
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ever find 


IBM 


under your 
Christmas 
Tree? 


If you've ever wondered how the good things 
under your tree were made and delivered in time 
for a merry Christmas morning, the last thing you 
might think of is a battery of busy IBM machines. 

But it’s a fact: in thousands of bustling work- 
shops and stores throughout the world, IBM 
data processing systems help in the manufac- 
ture and distribution of toys and clothes and all 
the other wonderful things that enter into your 
holiday giving. 

Yes... every day, in uncounted ways, IBM 
helps add to the pleasure of daily living... 
speeds the progress that makes for many, many 
merry Christmases! 
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Another new development using 


B.EGoodrich Chemical «a» materia: 


Now ships shower themselves 


to wash away radioactive contamination 


UCLEAR explosions produce a 

deadly byproduct—radioactive 
fall-out. As a counter-measure, the 
Navy has devised a washdown system 
which enables a ship to spray itself 
with thousands of gallons of sea water, 
washing away contamination within 
minutes. 


First, metal piping was tried for the 
system—but itadded too much weight. 
The answer was found in rigid vinyl 
plastic pipe, made of Geon polyvinyl 
materials. This piping weighs but 
one-fourth as much as metal. It’s im- 
pervious to sea water's Corrosive 
effects, unaffected by either freezing 


\ B.EGood rich; 


or tropical temperatures. And, using 
simple but strong solvent-welded 
joints, it’s so easy to install that the 
ship’s crew can do the job easily. The 
washdown system was developed by 
the U.S. Navy’s Bureau of Ships. The 
Grinnell Company, Inc. was the prin- 
cipal contractor in this effort. 


This is only one of the many appli- 
cations of Geon polyvinyl materials, 
ranging from rigid products like duct- 
work to flexible products like uphol- 
stery, from coatings for textiles and 
metal, to foam for cushioning and 
crash padding. Investigate this re- 
markable material for your products. 


Pipe and fittings of Geon are joined easily 
with solvent cement, simplifying installation. 


For more information write Dept. 
FA-12, B.F.Goodrich Chemical Com- 
pany, 3135 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 
15, O. Cable address: Goodchemco. 
In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 
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B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company 
a division of The B.F.Goodrich Company 


GEON polyvinyl materials - HYCAR American rubber and latex - GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers - HARMON colors 





